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ADVERTISEMENT. 


AS the following Treatiſe was thought 
too large for one Volume, it has been 
divided into two Volumes, one of which con- 
tains the Firſt and Second Parts of be 
Treatiſe ; the other, its Third Part. 


The Numeration of the Pages is not 
changed, but carried on the ſame thro? 
both YLolumes.® To this Numeration the 
Index correſponds; and in it the Capital, A, 
ftanding before a Number, denotes the former 
Volume; the Capital, B, in the ſame place, 
genotes the latter Volume, 
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To THE 
R :.. 


HE two Volumes which now 

appear were entirely printed be- 
fore the learned and reſpectable Author 
of them died“ and were by him de- 
ſigned for publication in the courſe of this 
ſpring. Sir James HARR1s, who has for 
ſome years reſided in a public character 
at the Court of Peterſburgh, on being ap- 
priſed of theſe circumſtances, ſignified his 
deſire, that as ſoon as the Engravings which 


accompany theſe Volumes ſhould be fi- 


niſhed, they might be given to the world 
in the moſt exact conformity to his Fa- 
ther's intentions. In compliance with Sir 
James HARRIS's defire, they are now 
preſented to the Public. 


The Frontiſpiece to the ſecond Volume 
was deſigned by Mr. STUART, to whoſe 


i. _ ” oY 
— * 


„ 


* kt 


— 


* December 22d, 1780, Ann. Mt. 72. 
well- 


TO THE READER. 


well-known ingenuity and taſte Mr. HAR- 


Ris's former works have been indebted 


for their very elegant decorations. The 
Back-ground, or Scene of the Picture, is 


the Peribolus, or Wall, which encloſes a 


Gymnaſium, and the Portal thro' which 
you paſs into it. On each ſide of the Portal 
is a Statue placed in a Niche; one of them 
repreſents Mercury, the other Hercules. 
Two Youths approach the Gymnaſium, 
and a Philoſopher who attends them 1s 
ſpeaking to them before they enter, Over 
the Wall are ſeen the tops of Trees with 
which the Gymnaſium 1s planted. For 
the paſſages to which the Frontiſpiece re- 
fers, ſee pages 264 and 268, 


The Engraving which is placed at 
page 542 of the ſecond Volume was made 
from an Impreſſion in Sulphur of a Gem, 
probably an antique Gem, which Impreſ- 
fon was given to Mr. HarkRis by Mr. 
Hoare of Bath. Its correſpondence in 


moſt 
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TO TRE-READER 


moſt particulars with the figure of Her- 
cules deſcribed by Nicetas, and mentioned 
in pages 306, 307, induced Mr. HARRIS 
to imagine that it might poſſibly be ſome 
copy or memorial of that figure, for which 
reaſon he thought an engraving of it might 
properly find a place in this work. 


April 16th, 1781. 


F 
Page Line 


234. 9. aſter Morſel, dele the Comma. 

260. 13. for Logic, read Rhetoric. 

451. 1. in Notes, for Heredon, read Hovedon. | 
553. 8, for Penipotentiary, read Plenipotentiary. 
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CONTENT S. 


PART THE FIRST. 


Chapter I, Concerning the Riſe of CRi- 
TICISM in its FIRST SPE= 
CIES, the PHILOSOPHICAL 
eminent Perſons, GREEKS 
and ROMANs, by whom this 
Species was cultivated. P. 5. 
Chap. II. Concerning the Progreſs of CR1- 
TICISM in its SECOND SPE- 
CIES, the HISTORICAL — 
3 GREEK and RoMAN CRI- 


Tics, by whom this Species of 


Criticiſin was cultivated. p. 14. 
Chap. UI. MopERNs, eminent in the two 
ſpecies of Criticiſm before men- 
| tioned, the PHILOSOPHICAL 
4 and the HISTORICAL —fhe 
4 laſt Sort of Critics more nu- 


merous— thoſe, mentioned in 


this Chapter, confined to the 
A 3 Greek 


: 
[ 
| 
ly 
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* 
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FF 
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Greek and Latin Languages. 


* 


Chap. IV. MopkRN Critics of the Expla- 
natory kind, commenting Mo- 

DERN Mriters — Lexico- 

 graphers — Grammarians — 

Tranſlators. p- 24. 

Chap. V. Riſe of the THIRD SPECIES of 
CRITICISM, the CORREC= 

TIVE —prattifed by the An- 

 rients, but much more by the 

Moderns, and why. p. 30. 


Chap. VI. CRITICISM may have been 


ABUSED — Yet DEFENDED, 
N as of the laſs Importance to 
the Cauſe of Literature. p. 34. 


Chap. VII. Concluſion — Recapitulation — 
| Preparation for the Second 


Part. P. 40. 


PART THE SECOND. 


Chapter I, THaT THe Epic WRITERS 
CAME FIRST, and that No- 


THING 
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THING EXCELLENT IN LI- 
TERARY Performances hap- 
pens merely from CHANCE— 
the CAUSES, or REASONS of 
4 ſuch Excellence, illuſirated by 
4 Examples. p. 46. 
| Chap. II. Numtrous CoMPosITION — 
derived from QUANTITY 

SYLLABIC— antiently efſen= 

tial both to Verſe and Proſe 

—Rhythm—Peans and Cre- 

tics, the Feet for Proſe — 

QUuanTIiTY ACCENT UAL— 

a Degeneracy from SYLLA- 

6 BIC Inſtances of it —firſt in 

: A Latin—then in Greet er- 
ſus Politici Traces of Ac- 
centual Quantity in Terence 

' effential to Modern Languages, 
and among others to Engliſh, 
From which laſt Examples are 
C taken. p. 63. 
Chap III. Quantity VeRBaL in Eng- 
liſh—a few Feet pure, and 
A4 agree- 


CO N--T' E' NT S- 


agreeable to SYLLABIC 
QuanTITY—n/fances— yet 
ACCENTUAL QUANTITY 

prevalent— inſtances — tran- 

fition to PRxos x Engliſh Pa- 

ans, inſtances of —REYTHM 

governs Quantity, where this 

laſt is Accentual. p. 84. 
Chap. IV. Other Decorations of Proſe be- 
Ades Projaic Feet ALLITE“E 
RATION—SENTENCES—PE- 

RIODS Caution to avoid ex- 

ces in conſecutive Monoſyl= 
lables—Objefions, made and 

anſwered — Authorities al- 
teged— Advice about READ- 

ING, p. 93. 
Chap. V. Concerning WHOLE and PARTS, 
as eſſential to the conſtituting 


of a legitimate Work — the 


Theory illuſtrated from Tat 
GEORGICS OF VIRGIL, and 
THE MENEXENus of PLATO 


ume 


CON TEN FES. 


— ſame Theory applied ts 
ſmaller - pieces —ToTALITY, 
eſſential to ſmall Works, as 
well as great — Examples to 
illuſilrate — ACCURACY, an- 
other Eſſential — more fo to 
ſmaller pieces, and wux — 
FTranſition to DRAMATIC 
SPECULATION. p. 116. 
Chap. VI. DRAMATIC SPECULATIONS— 
the conſtitutive Parts of every 

Drama,, Six in number — 

_ which of theſe belong to other 

Artiſts —which, to the Poet— 

tranſition to theſe, which ap- 

pertain to the Poet. p. 138. 
Chap. VI. In tlie conſtitutive Parts of a 
Drama, the FABLE conſidered 
firſt —its different Species 
which fit for Comedy; which, 
for Tragedy—Tluſtrations by 
Examples—REVOLUTIONS— 
DiscoveRIEs—Tragic Paſ- 


frons 


CONTENTS. 


ion. Lillo's Fatal Curigſſty 
compared with the Oedipus 
i | Tyrannus of Sophiocles— Im- 
'18  portanceof Fables, both Tragic 
„ | and Comic—how they differ — 
iP bad Fables, whence — other 
Dramatic Requiſites, without 

the Fable, may be Excellent— 

Fifth Acts, how characteriſed 

1 | by fome Dramatic Writers. 
85 P. 145. 
Chap. VIII. Concerning DRAM ATI C MAx- 
NERS—what conſtitutes them 

— Manners of Othello, Mac- 

beth, Hamlet — theſe of the 

if laſt queſtioned, and way — 
; | Conſiſtency required—yet ſome- 
f [| | times blameable, and WHY — 
| | | Genuine Manners in Shak 
| Hpeare — in Lillo— Manners, 
morally bad, poetically good. 


| p. 165. 
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Chap. IX. Concerning DRAMATIC SENTI- 


MENT— what conſtitutes it — 
Connected with MANNERS, 
and HOW——Concerning SEN= 
TIMENT GNoOMoOLOGIC, or 
PRECEePTIVE - Deſcrip- 
tion — Sometimes has a Reaſon 
annexed to it — Sometimes 
laudabli, ſometimes blameable— 
whom it moſt becomes to utter 
Sentences — Boſſu — Tranſi- 
tion to Dic TIoON. p. 173. 


Chap. X. Concerning DicTIoN—the vul- 


gar —the affected —the ele- 
gant—this laſt, much indebt- 
ed to the METAPHOR — 
Praiſe of the MET APHOR— 
its Deſeription; and, when 
good, its Chara&ter—the beſt 
and moſt excellent, we AT— 
not turgid—nor enigmatic— 
nor baſe — nor ridiculous— 

inſtances Metaphors by con- : 


tant 


S NTT NT. 


flant uſe ſometimes become 
common . ords—P UnNs—Ru- 
piles RExX—OTTIE—EN16Gs 


MAS — Cupping — The God 


TERMINUS—Ovid's Faſti— 


p. 184. 


Chap. XI. RANK and PRECEDENCE of tie 


conſtitutive Parts of the 
Drama—Remarks and Cau- 
tions voth for Fudging, and 
Compoſing. p. 206. 


Chap. XII. Rur Es defended—do not cramp 


GENIUS, but guide it—flat- 
tering Doctrine, that GENIus 


will ſuffice — fallacious, and 


way — farther defenſe of 


RuLts — No GEeNnivs ever 
ated without them; nor ever 
a Time, when Rus did 
not exiſ. Connection between 
RuLes and Genius — their 
reciprocal aid End of TRE 
SECOND PART - Preparation 
for THE THIRD, p. 216. 
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PART THE THIRD. 


Chapter I. De/ign of the whole — Limits 
aud Extent of THE MIDDLE 

AGE— THREE CLAssEsS of 

Men, during that interval, 

conſpicuous; THE BYZAN- 

TINE GREEKs; THE SA- 

RACENS or ARABIANS; and 

THE LATINS or FRANKS, 

Inhabitants of Weſtern Eu- 

rope—Fach Claſs in the fol- 

lowing Chapters conſidered a- 

part, P- 237. 

Chap. II. Concerning the firſt Claſs, THE 
BYZANTINE GREEK S— 

SIMPLICIUS — AMMONIUS 
—PmrLoPoNUs—Pate of the 

fine Library at Alexandria. 

p- 247. 
Chap. III. Digreſſon to a ſhort Hiſtorical 
Account of ATHENS, from 

the time of her Perſian Tri- 

umphs, 


CUNT N 


umphs, to that of her be- 
coming ſubject to the Turks— 
Sketch, during this long in- 
terval, of her Political and 
[ | Literary State; of her Phi- 
15 loſophers; of her Gymnaſia; 
of her gocd and bad Fortune, 

&c. &c. — Manners of the 

preſent Inhabitants — Olives f 

| and Honey. P- 255. 
Chap. IV. Account of Byzantine Scholars 

continued— SUIDAS — JOHN : 

STOBAUs or of STOBA — F 
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ProTIUs— MICHAEL PS EL 1 

' LUs—7/is laſt ſaid to have | 
i commented twenty-four Plays : 
| of MENAnDER-—Reaſons, to ; 
f | make this probable—F.usT A- | 
1 THIUs, a Biſhop, the Com- 3 
| mentator of HOMER - Eu- Y 

| STRATIUs, 4 Biſhop, the 3 
Commentator of ARISTOTLE 0 

— PLA : 4 


CONTENT S. 


—PLANUDES, @ Monk, tie 

the admirer and tranſlator of 
LaTin Caſſics, as well as 
the Compiler of one of the 
preſent GREEK ANTHOLO- 
GIES, —Conjeures concern- 
ing the duration of the LA- 
TIN TonNGUE af Conſtanti- 
nople. —_— 8%. 
Chap. V. NiceTas, THE CHoNIATE— 
his curious Narrative of the 
Miſchiefs done by BALDwWyYN's 
CRUSADE, when they fſackt 
ConsTANTINOPLE 772 rie 
Year 1205 — many of the 
Statues deſeribed, which they 
then deftroyed—a fine Taſte 
for Arts among the GREEKS, 
even in thoſe Days, proved 
Jrom this Narrative—not ſo, 
among the CRUSADERS — 
Authenticity of Nicetas's Nar- 
rative State of CONSTAN= 
TINOPLE 


CONTENT S. 


TINOPLE at the laſt Period 
of the Grecian Empire, as 
given by contemporary Writ- 
ers, PHILELPHUs and M.- 
NEASOYLVIUS—NATIONAL 
PRIDE among the Greeks not 
totally extinct even at this 
Day. p. 301. 


Chap. VI. Concerning THE SECOND CL Ass 


of Gentuſes during the middle 
Age, ThE ARABIANS, or 
SARACENS—at firſt, barba- 
rous—eheir Character before 


the time of Mahomet——T heir 


greateſt Caliphs were from 
among the ABASSIDA—AL= 
MANZUR one of the firſt of 
that race— ALMAMUM of 
the ſame race, a great Pa- 
tron of Learning, and learned 
Men—ARABIANs cultivated 
Letters, as their Empire 
grew ſettled and ęſtabliſbed 
Tranſ* 


GN NN TS. 


Tranſlated the beſt Greek 
Authors into their own Lan- 
guage — Hiſtorians, ABUL= 
PHARAGIUs, ABULFEDA, 
Bon Aapin — Extracts from 
the laſt concerning SALADIN, 


p. 322. 


Chap. VII. ARABIAN PoE TRV, and Works 


Invention Fals relative | 
to their Manners and Cha- 
racters. p- 346. 


Chap. VIII, ARABIA NAS favoured Mr pi- 


CINE and ASTROLOGY — 


fats, relative to theſe too 


ſubjets—they valued Knows- 
LEDGE, but had no Ideas of 
CIVIL LIBERTY—t/e mean 
Exit of their laſt Caliph, 
MosTas8EM—End of their 
Empire in Asia, and in 
SPAIN==t/heir preſent wrelc/:- 
ed degeneracy, in AFRICA— 
an Anecdote. p- 374. 
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Chap. IX, Concerning the LATINS or 


FRANKS — BEDE, ALCUIN, 
Joannes ERIGENA, Cc. 
GERBERTUS or GIBERTUS, 
travelled to the Arabians in 
Spain for improvement ſuſ- 
petted of Macic—this the 
misfortune of many ſuperior 
Geniuſes in dark Ages; of 
Bacon, PETRARCH, FausT, 
and others — Erudition of 
THE CHURCH ; Ignorance of 
THE LaiTY—INGULPHUS, 
an Engliſhnan, educated in 
the Court of Edward the 
Confeſſor attached himſelf to 
the Duke of Normandy — 
accompliſhed Character of 
Queen EGITHA, Wife of 
the Confeſſor —Plan of Edu- 
cation in thoſe Days THE 
PLaces of Study, THE Au- 


THORS 


CONTENTS 


THORS /tudied— Canon Law, 
Civil Law, Holy War, Inqu:- 
tion — Troubadours — WII. 

LIAM oF PolcTou—De- 

bauchery, Corruption, and 

Avarice of the Times WII. 

LIAM THE CONQUEROR, 

his Chara&er and Tafte—his 

Sons, RUFUs and HENRY — 

little Incidents concerning 
5 them—HILDEBERT, @ Poet 
1 of the times—fine V erſos of 

his quoted. 
Chap. X. SCHoOOLMEN—their Riſe and 
Character — their Titles of 
Honour — Remarks on ſuch 

Titles—ABELARD and He- 
LOISA— JOHN of SALISBURY 
—&dmirable Quotations from 
his two celebrated Works — 
GIRALDUS CAMBRIEN- 
$IS—WALTER MaprSs— 
RICHARD COEUR DE LEON 
i Trauſactians with Sa- 

a 2 ladin.— 


: 
[ 
| 
| 


E 


ladin—his Death, and the 


ſingular Interview, which im- 


mediately preceded it. p. 430. 


Chap. XI. Concerning the PoETRY of the 


LATTER LATINS or WEST / 
ERN EUROPEANS—Accentual 
Quantity——RHIME — amples 
of RUIME im Latin—in Claſ- 


ical Poets, accidental; in thoſe 


of a later age, diſigned — 
RHIME among the Arablans— 
Oviro, HucBaLitpus, Hit - 
DIGRIM, HALABALDUS, 
Poets or Heroes of the Weſtern 
Lurope — RHIMES in Mo- 
DERN Languages—of Dante, 
Petrarch, Boccaccio, Chaucer, 
Sc. — Sannazarius, a pure 
Writer in Claſic Latin, with- 
out Rhime— Anagrams, Chro- 
nograms, &c. finely and ac- 


curately deſcribed by the nge- 
nious Author of the SCRIBLE= 


RIAD.« P- 457 


* 


C0 N f NTFS. 


y Chap. XII. Paul the Venetian, and SIR 


Joun MANnpeviLLE, great 
Travellers—S1R Joun Fok- 
TESCUE, à great Lawyer — 
his valuable Book, adareſt to 
his Pupil, the Prince of Wales 
—KING's COLLEGE CHA- 
PEL in Cambridge, FOUNDED 
BY HENRY THE SIXTH,— 


480 


Chap. XIII. Concerning NATURAL BEAu- 


TY—:s Idea the fame in all 
Times=THESSALIAN TEM=- 
PLE—Tafte of VIRGIL, and 
HoRacg —of MILTON, in 
deſcribing Paradiſe—exhibit- 
ed of late years firſt in Pic- 
tures—thence transferred to 
ENGLISH Gardens — not 
wanting to the enlightened 
Few of the middle Age— 
proved in LELAND, PE- 
TRARCH, and SANNAZ A- 
R1US — compariſon between 

the 


y 


CONF . 


the Younger CyRus, and 
PriLI1P LE BEL of France. 
p. 492. 
Chap. XIV. Sur PRIOR LITERATURE and 
KNnowWLEGE both of the Greek 
and Latin CLERGY, WHENCE 
—BARBARITY and IGN0- 
RANCE of the LAIT V, 
WHENCE Samples of Lay- 
manners, in a Story from 
- ANNA CoMNENA's Hiſtory 
— CHURCH AUTHORITY 
mgentouſly employed to check 
Barbarity—the ſame Autbo- 
rity employed for other good 
purpoſes — to ſave the poor 
Fews—to flop Trials by Battle 
— more ſuggeſted concerning 
Lay-manners — Ferocity of 
the NoRTHERN LAYMEN, 
whence—different Cauſes aſ- 
figned—INvENTIONs during 
the dark Ages—great, tho 


the 


—— 


„ 8; 


4 the Inventors often unknown 
7 —Tnference arifing from theſe 
: Inventions. P- 505. 
4 Chap. XV. Opinions on Pas r Ages, and 
þ the PRESENT — Concluſion 
- ariſing from the Diſcuſſion of 
- theſe Opinions — CoNc u- 
3 SION OF THE WHOLE. p. 
- 523. 
4 „ SLX 
: PART THE FIKST. 

þ An Account of ThE ARaBic Manu- 
5 SCRIPTS, belonging to the ESCURIAL 
4 LIBRARY In Spin. P. 545. 
8 PART THE-SECOMNTD. 

, Concerning the Manuſcripts of Livy, in the 
4 ſame LIBRAR T. p- 553. 


PART THE THIR D. 


Concerning the MANUSCRIPTS oF CEBES, 
in THE LIBRARY OF THE KING OF 
FRANCE. p-. 557. 
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PHILOLOGICAL 
LONG M 27 8-1-8 


ADDREST TO MY MUCH 'ESTEEMED 
RELATION AND FRIEND, EDWARD 
HooPER, Esq. or HUuRN-CouRT, IN 
THE CounTY of HANTS, 


DEAR SIR, 

EING yourſelf advanced in years, 
you will the more eaſily forgive me, 
9 if I claim 4 Privilege of Age, and paſs 
; 3 from PHILOSOPHY to PHILOLOGY, 


Tov may compare me, if you pleaſe, 
x to ſome weary Traveller, who, having 
long wandered over craggy heights, de- 
| 85 ſcends at length to the Plains below, and 
4 hopes, at his Journey's End, to find a 
| F ſmooth and eaſy Road, 


Fox My WRITINGS (ſuch as they are) 
they have anſwered a Purpoſe I always 
wiſhed, if they have led men to in- 


B | ſpect 


PHILOLOGICAL 


ſpect Authors, far ſuperior to myſelf, many 
of whoſe Works (like hidden Treaſures) 
have lain for years out of ſight, 


Be that however as it may, I ſhall at 
leaſt enjoy the pleaſure of thus recording 
OUR MUTUAL FRIEND&HIP; a Friendſbip, 
which has laſted for more than fifty years, 
and which I think ſo much for my ho- 
nour, to have merited fo long. | 


Bur I proceed to my Subject. 


As the great Events of NATURE“ led 
Mankind to Admiration: fo Curiolity 70 


learn the Cauſe, whence ſuch Events 


ſhould ariſe, was that, which by due de— 
grees formed NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, 


— _- — — — — 


* Some of theſe great Events are enumerated by 


ViRG1L—the Courſe of the Heavens — Eclipſes of the 


Sun and Moon — Earthquakes —the Flux and Reflux of 
the Sea— the quick Return of Night in Winter, and the 
ſlew Return of it in Summer. Virg. Geor, II. 475 &C. 


WHAT 
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INDIE. 
Wu Ar happened in the Natural World, 


happened alſo in the Literary. Exquiſite 
Productions both in PRxosk and VERSE in- 
duced men here likewiſe to ſeek the Cauſe; 
and ſuch Inquiries, often repeated, gave 
birth to PHILOLOGx. 


Pr1LoLoOGY ſhould hence appear to be 
of a moſt comprehen/ive character, and to 
include not only all Accounts both of Cri- 
ticiſin and Critics, but of every thing con- 
nected with Letters, be it Speculative or 


; | Hiſtorical, 


Tue TREATISE, which follows, is of 
this PriLoLoGICAL KIND, and will conſiſt 
of THREE PARTS, properly diſtin& from 
cach other. 


Tun FIR8T will be an Inveſtigation of 
the Riſe and different Species of CRITICISM 
and CRITICS. 


B2 Tae 


4 PHILOLOGICAL 


T SrconD will be an ILtLusTRA- 
Tio of CRITICAL DocTRINEs AND 
PRINCIPLES, as they appear in bis Tix- 
GUISHED AUTHORS, as well Antient &s 


Modern. 


* 4 
«2 r RSS. LL 


Tux THIRD AND LAST PART will be 
rather HisTokICAL than Critical, being. 
AN ESSAY ON THE TASTE AND LITE- 
RATURE OE THE MIDDLE AGE. 


TarxsE ſubjects of Speculation being 
diſpatched, we ſhall here conclude THESE 
PRHILOoLOGICAL INQUIRIES. 


Fir/i therefore for the Fit, The RISE 


AND DIFFERENT SPECIES OF CRITICISM 
AND CRITICs. * 
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CHAPTER. I. 


| Concerning the Riſe of CRITICISM in 7ts 


FiksT SPECIES, Z/he PHILOSOPHICAL 
— eminent perſons, GREEKS and Ro- 


MANS, by whom this Species was culti- 
vated. 


HOSE, who can imagine that the 
Rules of Writing were firſt eſtab- 


| liſhed, and that men then wrote in con- 


formity to them, as they make conſerves 


and comfits by referring to receipt- 
books, know nothing of Criticiſin, either 


as to its origin or progreſs. The truth 
is, they were Authors, who made the firſt 


good Critics, and not Critics, who made 


the firſt good Authors, however writers of 


later date may have profited by critical 
Precepts. 


Ir this appear ſtrange, we may refer to 
other ſubjects. Can we doubt that men 
had Muſic, ſuch indeed as it was, before 


B 3 the 


© 


Part I. 
— 


PHILO LOGIC AL 


the principles of Harmony were eſtabliſh- 
ed into a Science? that Diſeaſes were heal- 
ed, and Buildings erected, before Medi- 
eine and Architecture were ſyſtematized 
into Arts? that men reaſoned and ha- 
rangued upon matters of ſpeculation and 
practice, long before there were profeſt 
teachers either of Logic or of Rhetoric ? 
To return therefore to our ſubject, the riſe 
and progreſs of Criticiſm, 


ANTIENT GREECE in its happy days 
was the ſeat of Liberty, of Sciences, and 
of Arts, In this fair region, fertile of 
wit, the Epic Writers came firſt; then the 
Lyric ; then the Tragic; and laſtly the 
Hiſtorians, the Comic Writers, and the Ora- 
tors, each in their turns delighting whole 
multitudes, and commanding the attention 
and admiration of all, Now, when wile 
and thinking men, the ſubtle inveſtigators 
of principles and cauſes, obſerved the won- 
derful effect of theſe works upon the hu- 
man mind, they were prompted to inquire 


WHICIICE 


INQUIRIES. 7 


| j whence this ſhould proceed; for that it ſhould Ch. I. 
3 happen merely from Chance, they could — 
not well believe. 


Hear therefore we have the RisE and 
X Oxz16ix of CRITICIsMu, which in its be- 
Y ginning was a deep and philoſophical 
= «« Search into the primary Laws and Ele- 
Y « ments of good Writing, as far as they 
A « could be collected from the moſt ap- 
6 % proved Performances.“ 


In this contemplation of Authors, the 
firſt Critics not only attended to the Powers, 
and different Species of WoRps; the 
Force of numerous Compoſition whether in 
® proſe or verſe; the Aptitude of ite various 
kinds to different ſubjefs ; but they farther 

0 conſidered that, which is the baſis of all, 
4 that is to ſay in other words, the ME AN- 
ix or the SENSE. This led them at once 
into the moſt curious of ſubjects; the na- 
I ture of Man in general; the different cha- 
F 4 racters of men, as they differ in rank or 


B 4 ; age; 


& 


Part I. 
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age; their Reaſon and their Paſſions; how 
the one was to be perſuaded, the others 
to be raiſed or calmed; the Places or 
Repeſitories, to which we may recur, when 
we want proper matter for any of theſe 
purpoſes. Beſides all this they ſtudied Sen- 
timents and Manners; what conſtitutes a 
Work, One; what, & Whole and Parts; 
what the Eſſence of probable, and even of 
natural Fiction, as contributing to conſti- 
tute a juſt Dramatic Fable. 


Muc of this kind may be found in dif- 


ferent parts of PLaTo. But ARr1sTOTLE 


his Diſciple, who may be called the Syſte- 


 matizer of his Maſter's Doctrines, has in 


his two Treatiſes of Poetry and Rhetoric &, 
with ſuch wonderful penetration, deve- 


loped every part of the ſubject, that he 
may be juſtly called 1E FATHER or 


— 


_= 


Jo ſuch as read not this Author in the Original, 
we recommend the French Tranſlation of his. Rhetori: 
by Caſſandre, and that of his Art of Poetry by Dacier ; 
both of them elaborate and laudable performances. 
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V Z CRriTicisM, both from the age when he Ch. I. 
" lived, and from his truly tranſcendent ge- Ro 
5 nius. The Crritici/m, which this capital 

= writer taught, has ſo intimate a correſ- 

e pondence and alliance with Philoſophy, 

[= that we can call it by no other name, than 

a F that of PulLosoPHICAL CRITICISM. 

1 Io Ariſtotle ſucceeded his Diſciple T heo= 

j. Pliraſtus, who followed his maſter's ex- 


7 ample in the ſtudy of Criticiſin, as may 
be ſeen in the catalogue of his writings, 
* preſerved by * Diogenes Laertius. But 


as all the critical works of Theophraſius, as 
„„ well as of many others, are now loſt. 
in The principal authors of the kind now re- 
OI 5 maining in Greek, are Demetrius of Pla- 
e- © tera, Dionyſus of Halicarnaſſus, Dionyſius 
ha 4 Longmus, together with Hermogenes, Aph- 
or 5 thonius, and a few others. 


Or theſe the moſt maſterly ſeems to be 
Demetrius, who was the earlieſt, and who 


—— 


* Vid. Diog. Laert. L. V. f 46, 47, &c. 
| appears 


10 


PbHILOLOGICAL 


Part. I. appears to follow the Precepts, and even 


the Text of Aritotle, with far greater at- 
tention, than any of the reſt. His Ex- 
amples, it muſt be confeſſed, are ſometimes 
obſcure, but this we rather impute to 


the deſtructive hand of time, which has 


prevented us from ſecing many of the ori- 
ginal authors. 


Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus, the next in 
order, may be ſaid to have written with 


judgment upon the force of Numerous 


Compoſition, not to mention other tracts 
on the ſubject of Oratory, and thoſe alſo 
critical, as well as hiftorical. Longinus, who 
was in time far later than theſe, ſeems 
principally to have had in view the Paſ- 


ions, and the Imagination, in the treat- 


ing of which he has acquired a juſt ap- 
plauſe, and expreſſed himſelf with a dig- 
nity ſuitable to the ſubject. The reſt of 
the Greek Critics, tho' they have ſaid, 
many-uſeful things, have yet ſo minute- 


ly multiplied the rules of Art, and fo 


much 


INQUIRTE'S. 


of the Tribunal, that they appear of no 
great ſervice, as to good writing in general. 


11 


much confined themſelves to the Oratory Ch. I. 


— — 


AMoNG the Romans, the firſt Critic of 


note was Cicero, who, tho' far be- 
low Afriſtotle in depth of philoſophy, may 


be faid, like him, to have exceeded all 


his countrymen. As his celebrated Trea- 


tiſe concerning the Orator ® is written in 


dialogue, where the Speakers introduced 
are the greateſt men of his nation, we 
have incidentally an elegant ſample of 
thoſe manners, and that politeneſs, which 


were peculiar to the leading charaQers 
Y during the Roman Commonwealth. There 


we may ſee the behaviour cf free and ac- 


| * 
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* This Treatiſe, being the Work of a capital Ora- 
tor on the ſubject of his «07 Aft, may fairly be pro- 


© nounced a capital Performance. 


The Preem to the third Book, both for language 
and ſentiment, is perhaps as pathetic, and in that view 
23 ſublime, as any thing remaining among the Writ- 


ings of the Antients. 
compliſhed 


I2 
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Part I. compliſhed men, before a baſer addreſs 
—Y had ſet that ſtandard, which has been too 


often taken for good-breeding ever ſince. 


NzxT to Cicero came Horace, who often 
in other parts of his writings acts the Cri- 
tic and Scholar, but whole Art of Poetry 
is a ſtandard of its kind, and too well 
known to need any encomium. After 
Horace aroſe Quinctilian, Cicero's admi- 
rer, and follower, who appears by his 
works not only learned and ingenious, 
but (what 1s ſtill more) an honeſt and 


a worthy man. He likewiſe dwells too 


much upon the Oratory of the Tribunal, 
a fact no way ſurpriſing, when we con- 
ſider the age in which he lived; an age, 
when tyrannic Government being the 


faſhion of the times, that nobler Species of 


Eloquence, I mean the popular and delibe- 


rative, was, with all things truly liberal, 
degenerated and ſunk. The latter Latin 


Rhetoricians there is no need to mention, 


as 


| 
1 
. 
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as they little help to illuſtrate the ſubject Ch. I. 
in hand. I would only repeat that the 
ſpecies of Criticiſm here mentioned, as far 

at leaſt as handled by the more able Maſ- 

ters, 1s that which we have denominated 
CR1T1CISM PHiLosOPHICAL. We are now 

to proceed to another ſpecies. 


CHAP. 


Part I. 


PHILOLOGICAL 


CHA II. 


Concerning the Progreſs of CRITICISM ia 
its SECOND SPECIES, e EIISTORICAL 
— GREEK and ROMAN CRITICS, by 
whom this Species of Criticiſm was cul- 
tioated, 


S to the Criticiſm already treated, 

we find it not confined to any one 
particular Author, but containing general 
Rules of Art, either for judging or writ- 
ing, confirmed by the example not of one 
Author, but of zany. But we know from 
experience that, in proceſs of time, Lan- 
guages, Cuſtoms, Manners, Laws, Govern- 
ments, and Religions inſenſibly change. 
The Macedonian Tyranny, after the fatal 
battle of Cheronea, wrought much of this 
kind in Greece; and the Roman Tyran- 
ny, after the fatal battles of Pharſalia and 
Philippi, carried it throughout the known 
world*, Hence therefore of Things ob- 


See Hermes, p. 417, 418. 


ſolete, 
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ſolete, the Names became obſolete alſo; and 


authors, who in their own age were intel- 


ligible and eaſy, in after days grew diffi- 
cult and obſcure. Here then we be- 
hold the riſe of a ſecond race of Critics, 
the tribe of Scholra/ts, Commentators, and 
Explainers. 


Tusk naturally attached themſelves to 


particular authors. Ariſtarchus, Didy- 


mus, Fuſtathius, and many others beſtow- 
ed their labours upon Homer ; Proclus, 
and Tzetzes upon Heſod; the ſame Pro- 


clus and Olymptodorus upon Plato; Simpli- 


| cius, Ammontus, and Philoponus upon Ari/- 
- totle; Ulpian upon Demoſthenes; Macro- 
ius and Aſconius upon Cicero; Calliergus 


upon Theocritus; Donatus upon Terence; 
Servius upon Virgil; Acro and Porphyrio 
upon Horace; and ſo with reſpect to 
others, as well Philoſophers, as Poets and 
Orators. To theſe Scholiaſts may be add- 
ed the ſeveral Compoſers of Lexicons ; 


ſuch as Heſychins, Philoxenus, Suidas, 8c. 


alſo 


15 


Ch. II. 
— 
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Part I. alſo the Writers upon Grammar, ſuch as 


g Apollonius, Priſcian, Sofipater Chariſius, 


&c. Now all theſe pains-taking men, 
conſidered together, may be ſaid to have 
completed another ſpecies of Criticiſm, a 
ſpecies which, in diſtinction to the former, 
we call CriTicisM HisToRICAL, 


AnD thus things continued, tho' in a 
declining way, till, after many a ſevere 
and unſucceſsful plunge, the Roman Em- 
pire ſunk through the Welt of Europe. 
Latin then ſoon loſt its purity; Greek 
they hardly knew; Claſſics, and their 
Sclioliaſts were no longer ſtudied; and 


an Ape ſucceeded of Legends and Cru- 
ſades. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. III. 


Moprkus, eminent in the two ſpecies of 
Criticiſm before mentioned, the PH1Los0- 
PHICAL and the HisTORICAL—the 14ſt 
Sort of Critics more numerous—thoſe, 
mentioned in this Chapter, confined to 
the Greek and Latin Languages. 


T length, after a long and barbar- 
ous period, when the ſhades of 
Monkery began to retire, and the light 


of Humanity once again to dawn, the 
Arts alſo of CRiricis u inſenſibly re- 
vived. Tis true indeed, the Authors 


df THE PHILOSOPHICAL soRT (I mean 


. 


that which reſpects the Cauſes and Prin- 


ciples of good writing in general} were 
| not many in number. However of this 
rank among the Tralians were Vida, and 


he elder Scaliger; ; among the French 


4 were Rapin, Bouſiours, Boileau, together 


2 with 
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with Boſſu, the moſt methodic and ac- 
curate of them all. In our own Country 
our Nobility may be ſaid to have diſtin- 
guiſhed themſelves; Lord Roſcommon, in his 


Fiſay upen tranſlated Verſe ; the Duke of 


Buckingham, in his Effay en Poetry; and 


Lord Shafteſbury, in his Treatiſe called 


Advice to an Autlior: to whom may 
be added our late admired Genius, Pope, 
in his truely elegant poem, /e Ef/ay upon 
Criticiſm. - 


Tine Diſcourſes of Sir Joſhua Reynolds 
upon Painting have, after a philoſophical 
manner, inveſtigated the Principles of an 


Art, which no one in Practice has better 


verified than himſelf. 


We have mentioned theſe Diſcourſes, 
not only from their merit, but as they 
incidentally teach us, that to write wel 
upon a liberal Art, we muſt write PHilgſo- 


phicali 
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licalh— chat all the liberal Arts in their 


Principles are congenia/—and that theſe 


= Principles, when traced to their common 


Source, are found all to terminate in the 


& FiezsT PrHiLosopnuy ®, |, 


Bur to purſue our ſubject — How- 


© ever ſmall among Moderns may be the 


> 
L 
© number of theſe Philoſophical Critics, the 
1 of HISsTORICAL or ExPLANA“ 


TORY CalTICIsM have been in a man- 


. 
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Ch. III. 
— 


ner innumerable. To name, out of 


many, only a few—of Tlaly were Be- 
roaldus, Ficinus, Victorius, and Roberte!- 


us; of the Higher and Lower Germany 
were Eraſmus, Sylburgius, Le Clerc, and 


Fabricius; of France were Lambin, Du 


0 Vall, Harduin, Capperonerius; of Eng- 
land were Stanley (editor of Aſchiylus 


„ 


* See Hermes, p. 128, and Philaſath. Arrang. p. 
367. alſo the words, Firft Philoſophy, in the Index to 
thoſe Arrangements, 


CY Gatahker, 
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Part I. Gataker, Davis, Clarke, (editor of Homer J 
S—— together with multitudes more from every 
region and quarter, 
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Thick as autumnal leaves, that firow the 
brooks 23 
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Bor I fear I have given a ſtrange ca- 
talogue, where we ſeek in vain for ſuch 
illuſtrious perſonages, as Seſo/tris, Cyrus, 


ö Alexander, Ceſar, Attila, Tottila, Tamer- 2 
Jane, &c. The Heroes of my Work (if 

I may be pardoned for calling them ſo) 4 

have only aimed in retirement to preſent 1 

us with Knowlege. Knowlege only was 

their Object, not Havock, nor Devaſta- 1 

tion. 4 F 

AFTER Commentators and Editors, we IF 

mult not forget the Compilers of Lexicons 3 

| and Dictionaries, ſuch as Charles and Hen- 34 
ö ry Stevens, Favorinus, Conſtantine, Bu- 3 
dens, Cooper, Faber, Vaſſius, and others. Z 


To 
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To theſe alſo we may add the Authors Ch. III. 
upon Grammar; in which ſubject the 
learned Greeks, when they quitted the 
Eaſt, led the way, Mo/chopulus, Chiryſo— 

= Heras, Laſcaris, Theodore Gaza ; then in 

4 ; Italy, Laurentius Valla; in England, Gro- 

| cin and Linacer; in Spain, Sanctius*; in 

the Low Countries Veſſius; in France, 

Ceſar Scaliger by his reſidence, tho' by 

birth an Talian, together with thoſe able 


— 


* SANCTIUsS, towards the end of the Sixteenth 
Century, was Profeſſor of Rhetoric, and of the Greek 
Tongue, in the Univerſity of Salamanca. He wrote 
23 many works, but his moſt celebrated is that, which 
F bears the name of San#i: Minerva, ſeu de Cauſis Lin- 
3 gue Latinæ. This invaluable Book (to which the 
1 Author of theſe Treatiſes readily owns himſelf in- 
A debted for his fir/! rational Ideas of Grammar and 
3 Language) was publiſhed by Sanus at Salamanca in 
the Year 1587. Tts ſuperior merit ſoon made it 
known thro* Europe, and cauſed it to paſs thro' many 
Editions in different places. The moſt common Edie 
tion is a large octavo printed at Amſterdam in the year 
1733, and illuſtrated with Notes by the learned Peri- 
genius. 


C 3 Writers 
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PHILOLOGICAL 


Writers Meſſ de Port Roial. Nor ought we 
to omit the Writers of Phi/ological Epiſtles, 
ſuch as Emanuel Martin *; nor the Writers 
of Literary Catalogues (in French called 
Catalogues Raiſonnèes ſuch as the account 
of the Manuſcripts in the Imperial Li- 
brary at Vienna, by ELambecius ; or of the 


* LMANUFEL MarTIN was Dean of Alicant in the 
beginning of the preſent Century. He appears trom 
his writings, as well as from his hiſtory, to have 
been a perſon of pleaſing and amiable manners; to 
have been an able antiquarian, and as ſuch, a friend 
to the celebrated Mautfaucon; to have cultivated 
with cagernets the various ſtudies of Humanity, and 
to have wiütten Latin with facility and elegance. 
His Works, containing twelve Books of Epiſtles, 
and a few other pieces, were printed in Hain about 
the year 1735, at the private expence of that re- 
ſpectable ſtateſman and ſcholar, Sir Benjamin Keene, 
the Br:ti/h Ambaſſador, to whom they were inſcribed 
in a Claſlical Dedication by the learned Dean him— 
ſelf, then living at Alicant. As Copies of this Edi- 
tion ſoon became ſcarce, the Book was reprinted 
by [7://elrigius, in a fair Quarto (the two Tomes 


being uſually bound together) at Amjterdam in the 
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Arabic Manuſcripts in the Eſcurial Li- Ch. III. 
brary, by Michael Cafiri*, e 


* MICHAEL CAstRI, the learned Librarian of the 
Eſcurial, has been enabled by the Muniſicence of the 
laſt and the preſent Kings of Spain, to publiſh an 
accurate and erudite Catalogue of the Arabic Nanu-- 
ſcripts in that curious Library, a Work well be- 
2 coming its Royal Patrons, as it gives an ample Exhi- 
bition of Arabic Literature in all its various Branches 
. of Poetry, Philoſophy, Divinity, Hiſtory, &c. But 
3 of theſe Manuſcripts we ſhall ſay more in the Ap- 
Y pendix, ſubjoined to the End of theſe Inquiries. 


G 4 | CH AP; 


P. I. 


PHILOLOGICAL 


GKK Iv; 


MopeRN Critics of the Explanatory kind, 
commenting MoDERN Writers Lexico- 


grapher;—Grammarians—T ranſlators. 


HO' much HisToRiCAL EXPLA- 

NATION has been beſtowed on the 
antient Claſhcs, yet have the Authors of 
our own Country by no means been for- 
gotten, having exerciſed many Critics of 
Learning and Ingenuity, 


Mr. Thomas Warton, (beſides his fine 
Edition of Theocritus) has given a cu- 
rious Hiſtory of Eng/i/h Poetry during 
the middle Centuries; Mr. Tyrwhit, much 
accurate and diverſified Erudition upon 
Chaucer ; Mr, Upton, a learned Comment 
on the Fairy Queen of Spencer ; Mr. Addt- 
en, many polite and elegant Spectators 
on the Conduct and Beauties of the Para- 
gaſe Loſt; Dr. Warton, an Eſay on the 

Genius 
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Genius and Writings of Pope, a work filled 
with Speculations, in a taſte perfectly 
pure. The Lovers of Literature would 
not forgive me, were 1 to omit that orna- 
ment of her Sex and Country, %e Cri 
tic and Patroneſs of our illuſtrious Shak- 
ſpeare, Mrs. Montagu. For the honour of 
CR1T1CISM not only the Divines already 
mentioned, but others alſo, of rank ſtill 
ſuperior, have beſtowed their labours up- 
on our capital Poets *, ſuſpending for a 


Regions of Genius and Imagination. 


Tu Dictionaries of Minſhew, Skinner, 
Spelman, Sumner, Junius, and Johnſon, 
are all well known, and juſtly eſteemed. 
Such is the Merit of the laſt, that our 
Language does not poſſeſs a more co- 
pious, learned, and valuable Work. For 
Grammatical Knowlege we ought to men- 
tion with diſtinction the learned prelate, 


Ld _ — 


— * 1 —— 


* Shakſpeare, Milton, Cowley, Pepe. 
Dr, 


while their ſeverer ſtudies, to relax in theſe 


23 
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Dr. Lowth, Biſhop of London; whole 
admirable tract on the Grammar of the 
Engliſh Language every Lover of that 
Language ought to ſtudy and underſtand, 
if he would write, or even ſpeak it, with 
purity and preciſion, 


Lr my Countrymen too reflect, that 
in ſtudying a Work upon this ſubject, they 4 


arc not only ſtudying a Language, in 
which it becomes them to be knowing, but 


a Laiguage, which can boaſt of as many 4 
g9:d Books, as any among the living, 
or modern Languages of Europe. The | 8 
Writers, born and educated in a free 1 
Country, have been left for years to their 
native Freedom. Their Pages have been 
never deltiled with an Index expurgatorius, 2 
nor their Genius ever ſhackled with the Y 


terrors of an Inquiſition, 


Mav this invaluable Privilege never be 
impaired either by the hand of Power, or 
by licentious Abuſe, ; 
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be true that Tranſlation is a Species of Ex- 
planation, which differs no otherwiſe from 
explanatory Comments, than that theſe 


attend 70 Parts, while Tranſlation goes 70 
the Whole. 


Now as Tranſlators are infinite, and 
many of them (to borrow a phraſe from 
Sportſmen) ungualiſied Perſons, I ſhall 
enumerate only a few, and thoſe, ſuch 
as for their merits have been deſervedly 
eſteemed. 


Or this number I may very truly rec- 
kon Mrr1c CA8AUBON, the Tranſlator of 
Marcus Antoninus; MRS. CARTER, the 
Tranſlator of Epictetus; and MR. SYDEN- 
HAM, the Tranſlator of many of Plato's 
Dialogues. All theſe ſeem to have accu- 


 rately underſtood the original Language, 


irom which they tranſlated. But that is 
not all, The Authors tranſlated being 
Phi- 


PERUHArs with the Critics juſt deſcribed Ch. IV. 
I ought to arrange TRANS“ AToks, if it 
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Philoſophers, the Tranſlators appear to 
have ſtudied the Style of their Philoſophy, 
well knowing that in antient Greece every 
Sect of Philoſophy, like every Science and 
Art, had a Language of its own . 


To theſe may be added the reſpectable 
names of Melmoth and of Hampton, of 
Franklyn and of Potter; nor ſhould I 
omit a few others, whoſe labours have been 


ſimilar, did I not recollect the trite, tho“ 


elegant admonition, 


—— fugit irreparabile tempus, 
Singula dum capti circumvectamur amore. 
VIRG. 


YET one Tranſlation I can by no means 
forget, I mean that of Xenophon's Cyropæ- 
dia, or the Inſtitution of Cyrus, by the Ho- 
nourable MAURI CE AsuLEY CowPER, 
ſon to the ſecond Earl of Shafteſbury, and 


brother to the third, who was Author of 


———. 


* 
— 


See Hermes, p. 269, 270. 
the 
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3 INQUIRIE Ss. 

3 the Characteriſtics. This Tranſlation is Ch. VI. 
| 3 made in all the Purity and Simplicity of XY 
k G the Original, and to it the Tranſlator has 
1 4 prefixed a truly philoſophical Dedication, 

XZ addrefſed to my Mother, who was one of 

1 his Siſters. 

e 

f i I ESTEEM it an honour to call this Au- 
I A thor my Uncle, and that not only from his 
n XZ Rank, but much more from his Learn 
„ ung, and unblemiſhed Virtue; Qualities, 

4 which the Love of Retirement (where he 

3 thought they could be beſt cultivated) in- 

4 duced him to conceal, rather than to pro- 
, 3 duce in public. 

1 Tux firſt Edition of this Tranſlation, 
* = conſiſting of two octavo Volumes, was 
4 E publiſhed ſoon after his deceaſe, in the year 

1728. Between this time and the year 
g X 1770, the Book has paſt thro' a ſecond and 

a third Edition, not with the eclat of po- 
f pular Applauſe, but with the ſilent appro- 


bation of the ſtudious Few. 
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CHAP; V. 


Riſe of the THIRD SPECIES of CRITI- 
CISM, the CORRECTIVE - prattiſed by 


the Antients, but much more by the Mo- 
derns, and wu. 


UT we are now to inquire after AN- 

OTHER SPECIES OF CRITICI8M., All 
antient books, having been preſerved by 
Tranſcription, were liable thro' Ignorance, i 
Negligence, or Fraud, to be corrupted in E 
three different ways, that is to ſay, by 3 
Retrenchings, by Additions, and by Al- 43 


teratlons. 


To remedy theſe evils, a 7/hird Sort of 
Criticiſm aroſe, and that was CRiTicisM i 
CORRECTIVE. The Buſineſs of this a: 


firſt was painfully to collate all the various 


Copies of authority, and then, from amidit 
the variety of Readings thus collected, to 
eſtabliſh by good reaſons either 2%e truc, 
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RECTIVE, but AUTHORITATIVE. 


As the number of theſe Corruptions 
muſt needs have increaſed by length of 
time, hence it has happened that Correc- 
tive Criticiſm has become much more ne- 
ceſſary in theſe /atter ages, than it was in 
others more antient. Not but that even 
in antient days various Readings have 
been noted. Of this kind there are a 
multitude in the Text of Homer; a fact 
not ſingular, when we conſider his great 
antiquity. In the Comments of Ammo- 
nius and Philoponus upon Ariſtotle, there 
is mention made of ſeveral in the text of 


that Philoſopher, which theſe his Com- 


mentators compare and exanine, 


We find the ſame in Aulus Gellius, as 
to the Roman Authors; where it is with- 
al remarkable, that, even in that ear/y 
period, much ſtreſs is laid upon the au— 

thority 


31 


or the moſt probable, In this ſenſe we Ch. V. 
may call ſuch CRITICISu not only cok- e 


32 
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Part I. thority of antient Manuſcripts *, a Read- 


ing in Cicero being juſtified from a Copy 


made by his learned freedman, Tiro; 
and a Reading in Yirgi/s Georgics, from a 
Book, which had once belonged to Vir- 
gil's Family. 


Bur ſince the revival of Literature, To 
CORRECT has been a buſineſs of much more 
latitude, having continually employed, for 
two centuries and a half, both the Pains of 
the moſt laborious, and the Wits of the 
moſt acute. Many of the learned men 
before enumerated were not only famous 
as hi/torical Critics, but as corrective alſo, 
Such were the two Sca/igers (of whom 
one has been | already mentioned) the two 
Caſaubons, Salmaſius, the Heinſii, Grae- 
vius, the Gronovi, Burman, Kuſter, Waſſe, 
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Bentley, Pearce, and Markland. In the 


ſame Claſs, and in a rank highly emi- 
nent, I place Mr. Tovuee of Cornwall, 


— 8 —— 


* Sec Aulus Gellius, Lib. I. c. 7. and 21. Macrob. 
Saturn, Lib. I. c. 5. | 
+ Pag. 17. 
who, 
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who, in his Emendations upon Suidat, and Ch. V. 


7 his Edition of Longinus, has ſhewn a cri— * 
; tical acumen, and a compaſs of learning, 
3 that may juſtly arrange him with the moſt 
E diſtinguiſned ſcholars. Nor muſt 1 for- | 
get Dr. TayLonr, Relidentiary of St. 
o Paul's, nor Mr. Ur from, Prebendary of 
re KRocheſter The former, by his Edition of 
yy #8 Demoſthenes (as far as he lived to carry it), 
of by his Lias, by his comment on the 
a 4 Marmor Sandvic-nſe, and other critical 
_ pieces; the latter, by his correct and ele- 
us Nl £2"t Edition, in Greek and Latin, of Ar- 
* riau's Epidtetus (the firit of the kind that 
5 had any pretenſions to be called com- 
7 plete), have rendered themſelves, as Scho- 
-. lars, laſting ornaments of their Coun- 
2 | Z try. Theſe two valuable men were the 
e Friends of my youth; the companions 
. of my ſocial, as well as my literary 
ll, 1 hours. I admired them for their Eru- 
9 dition; I loved them for their Virtue; they 
are NOW NO more — ; 
rob, * 


His ſaltem accumulem dents, et fungar inani 
Munere —— VIRS. 
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Gr. 


CRITICISM may have been ABUS ED Yet 
DEFENDED, as of the laſt Importance ts 
the Cauſe of Literature. 


| UT here was the misfortune of this 
laſt ſpecies: of Criticiſn. The beſt 
of things may paſs into abuſe. There 


were numerous Corruptions in many of 


the fineſt authors, which neither antient 


Editions, nor Manuſcripts could heal. 
What then was to be done? Were Forms 


ſo fair to remain disfigured, and be ſeen 


for ever under ſuch apparent blemiſhes ? 


—“ No (ſays a Critic), «© ConNJECTURE 


* can cure all — Coneffure, whoſe per- 
% formances are for the moſt part mor» 
e certain than any thing, that we can 
be exhibit from the authority of Manu- 
e ſcripts *, — We will not aſk, upon this 


* 


2 


— 


* Plura Nigitur in Horatianis his curis ex Conjefturd 
exhilemus, qram ex Codicum ſubſidis; et, niſi me omnia 
fallunt, pierunique certiora. Bentleii Præſat. ad Horat. 
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wonderful aſſertion, how, if % certain, Ch. VI. 
can it be called Conjecture? — Tis enough OD 


to obſerve {be it called as it may) that this 
ſpirit of Conjefure has too often paſt into 
an intemperate exceſs; and then, what- 
ever it may have boaſted, has done more 
miſchief by far than good. Authors have 
been taken in hand, like anatomical ſub— 
jets, only to diſplay the {kill and abilities 
of the Artiſt; ſo that the end of many an 
Edition ſeems often to have been no more, 


than to exhibit the great ſagacity and 


erudition of an Editor. The Joy of the 
taſk was the Honour of mending, while 
Corruptions were ſought with a more than 
common attention, as each of them af- 


forded a teſtimony to the Editor and his 
AST, | 


Anp here I beg leave, by way of di- 
greſſion, to relate a ſhort ſtory concerning 
a noted Empiric. * Being once in a ball- 


* room crowded with company, he was 


* aſked by a gentleman, wheat he thought 


Fs... of 
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PHILOLOGICAL 


, fuck a lady? was it not pity that ſhe 
& ſquinted? — Squint! Sir! replied the 
doctor, I wiſh every lady in the room 
„ ſquinted; there's not a man in Europe can 


& cure ſquinting but myſelf.” 


Bur to return to our ſubject Well in- 
deed would it be for the cauſe of letters, 


were this bold conjectural ſpirit confined 
to works of ſecond rate, where let it change, 
expunge, or add, as happens, it may be 
tolerably ſure to leave matters as they 
were; or if not much better, at leaſt not 
much worſe. But when the divine Ge- 
niuſes of higher rank, whom we not only 
applaud, but in a manner revere, when 
theſe come to be attempted by petulant 
Correctors, and to be made the ſubject of 
their wanton caprice, how can we but 
exclaim with a kind of religious abhor- 
rence, 


m—— procul! O] procul efte profant ! 
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Trxsz ſentiments may be applied even Ch. VI, 
to the celebrated Bentley. It would have 7 
become that able writer, tho' in litera- 
ture and natural abilities among Zhe fir/t 
of his age, had he been more temperate 
in his Criticiſm upon /e Paradiſe loſt; 
had he not ſo repeatedly and injuri- 


oully offered violence to its Author, from 


an affected ſuperiority, to which he had 
no pretence. But the rage of Conjecture 
ſeems to have ſeized him, as that of Jea- 
hu did Medea *; a rage, which ſhe con- 
feſt herſelf unable to reſiſt, altho' ſhe 
knew the miſchiefs, it would prompt her 
to perpetrate. 


AND now to obviate an unmerited Cen- 
fare, (as if I were an enemy 70 the thing, 
from being an enemy to zs abufo) I would 
have it remember'd, 'tis not either with 


r * 
— — cw 


— —— 


* See the Medea of Euripides, v. 1078. See alſo 
Philgſoph. Arrangements, p. 428. 
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Part I. Criticiſm or Critics, that IT preſume to find 
— fault. The Art, and its Profeſſors, while 
they practiſe it with temper, I truly ho- 
nour; and think, that, were it not for 
their acute and learned labours, we ſhould 


be in danger of degenerating into an age 
| of dunces. 3 
4 3 
| INDEED CRITICs (if I may be allowed 3 
the metaphor) are a ſort of Maſters of the ; 
N ceremony in the Court of letters, thro' 1 
8 whole aſſiſtance we are introduced into 2 
| ſome of the firſt and beſt company. 
Should we ever, therefore, by idle preju- $ 
| dices againſt pedantry, verbal accuracies, 
ard we know not what, come to flight 
their art, and reject them from our 
; | avour, 'tis well we do not flight alſo 
i thoſe Claſics, with whom Criticiſm con- 
Þ verſes, becoming content to read them 
2 in tranſlations, or (what is ſtill worſe) | 
f 1 in tranſlations of tranſlations, or (what is i 
| worſe even than that) not to read them 
* | at 
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at all. And I will be bold to aſſert, if Ch. VI. 
that ſhould ever happen, we ſhall ſpeedily 7 
return into thoſe days of darkneſs, out 

of which we happily emerged, upon the 

revival of antient Literature. 
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E HAF. VI. 


C onclufion — Recapitulation — Preparation 
for the Second Part, 


ND ſo much at preſent for Critics, 
and learned Editors. So much alſo 
for the O/igin and Progreſs of CRITICISM; 


which has been divided into three ſpecres, 


the PHILOSOPHICAL, the HISTORICAL, 
and the CORRECTIVE; the PHILOSOPHI- 
CAL, treating of the principles, and pri- 
mary cauſes of good writing in general; the 
HISTORICAL, being converſant in particu- 
lar facts, cuſtoms, phraſes, &c. and the Cor- 
KECTIVE being divided into the Au ro- 
RITATIVE and the CONJECTURAL; the 
AUTHORITATIVE, depending on the Colla- 
tion of Manuſcripts and the beſt Editions; 
the cCoNJECTURAL, on Zthe Sagacity and 


Erudition of Editors *. 
As 


5 
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* For the FIRST SPECIEs oF CRITICIS M, ſee p. 
6. For the SECOND SrEciks, ſee p. 14. For the 
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As the Firſt Part of theſe Inquiries Chap. 
ends here, we are now to proceed to the VII. 
Second Part, a SPECIMEN OF THE Doc= WIR 
TRINES AND PRINCIPLES OF CRITICISM, 
as they are illuſtrated in the Writings of the 
moſt diſtinguiſhed Authors. 


—_—— 


— — — 


Tuixp SPECIES, fee p. 30, to the end oſ the Chapter 
following, p. 39. | 


There are a few other Notes beſides the preced- 
ing; but as ſome of them were long, and it was ap- 
prehended for that reaſon that they might too much 
interrupt the Continuity of the Text, they have been, 
Joined with other pieces, in the forming of an APPEN= 
DIX, 


END OF THE FIRST PART. 
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PHILOLOGICAL 


3j! 


INTRO DU C'T-1:0: Ne 


1 E are, in the following Part of Part II. 
3 this Work, to give a Specimen &—I— 
j of thoſe Doctrines, which, having been 

3 //ightly touched in %e Vi rſt Part, we are 
1 now to illuſtrate more amply, by refer- 


ring to Examples, as well antient as 
modern. 


4 . * ys 


Ix has been ads hinted, that among 


Writers THE EPIC CAME FIRST *; it has 


veen hinted likewiſe, that NorHING Ex- 
: CELLENT IN A LITERARY WAY HAP= 
PENS MERELY BY CHANCE g. 


mmm. 


p- 6. ＋ p- 7 
MEN- 
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Part II. 
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P HILOLOGICAL 


Mention alſo has been made of Nvu- 
MERoOUs CoMmPos1T10N*®, and the force of 
it ſuggeſted, tho? little ſaid farther. 


To this we may add the TyHEory or 
WuroLE AND PARTS, ſo eſſential to the 
very being of a legitimate Compoſition; 
and THE THEORY alſo of SENTIMENT 
and ManNeRsf}, both of which naturally 
belong to every Whole, called Dramatic. 


Nor can we on this occaſion omit a 
few Speculations on TE FABLE or Ac- - 
TION ; Speculations neceſſarily connected 
with every Drama, and which we ſhall 
illuſtrate from Tragedy, its moſt ſtriking 
Species. 


AND here, if it ſhould be objected that 
we refer to Engliſh Authors, the Connec- 
tion ſhould be remembered between good 
Authors of every Country, as far as they 
all draw from tue ſame Sources, the Sources 
I mean of Nature and of Truth. A like 


„ 


” 06-2, + p. 8. t p. 8. 
Apology 
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Apology may be made for Inquiries con- Part II. 
cerning the ExGL1sn ToN GU, and how TI 
far it may be made ſucceptible of Claſſic 
Decoration. All Languages are in ſome 
degree congenzal, and, both in their Matter 
; and their Form, are founded upon 7he 
1 | fame P rinciples . 


ö , WHAT 1s here ſaid, will, we hope, ſuf- 
ficiently juſtify the following DRTAIL; 
a Detail naturally ariſing from the former 
Part of the Plan, by being founded upon 
4 expreſſions, not ſufficiently there developed. 


wot SHE. Caf X 
— og 192 E 8 
* e 


| 

i 

| FIRST, therefore, for the Firſt; that THE 

4 

Epic PoteTs LED THE WAY, and that 
Z NoTHING EXCELLENT IN A LITERARY 

7 view HAPPENS MERELY BY CHANCE. 

: 7 NY 7 

/ 


* Hermes, p. 349. 


CHAP. 
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PHILOLOGICAL 


S HAFPTER. I. 


THAT THE EPIC WRITERS CAME FIRST, 
and that NOTHING EXCELLENT IN LI- 
TERARY FPerſormances happens merely 
from Ctance — the CAUSES, or REA- 
SONS of ſuch Excell:nce, i laſtrated by 
Examples. 


T appears, that not only in GRET x, 
but in 9ther Countries, more barbarous, 
the t Writings were in Metre*, and of 
an Epic Caſt, recording Wars, Battles, 
Heroes, Ghoſts; the Marvellous always, 
and often the Incredible. Men ſeemed to 
have thought, that the higher they ſoared, 
the more important they ſhould appear; 
and that the common Lite, which they 
then lived, was a thing too contemptible 
to merit Imitation, 


HEeNCcE it followed, that it was not till 
this Common Liſe was rendered reſpectable 


— ——ẽ re — — —— — — — — — — — 


* Temple's Works, Vol. I. p. 239. Fol. Edit. 
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1 by more refined and poliſhed Manners, that Ch. I. 
Men thought it might be copied, ſo as to 


— — 


gain them applauſe. 


Even in GREECE itſelf, Tragedy had 


© attained its maturity“ many years before 


Comedy, as may be ſeen by comparing 


3 the age of Sophocles and Euripides with 
. that of P/ulemon and Menander. 


Fox ourſelves, we ſhall find moſt of our 


1 firſt Poets prone to a furgid Bomba, and 


molt of our firſt Preſale Writers to a 
pedantic Stiffueſs, which rude Styles gra- 
dually improved, but reached not a Claſh- 
cal Purity ſooner than Trlotſon, Dryden, 
Addiſon, Shafteſbury, Prior, Pope, At- 
terbury, &c. &c. . 


As to what 1s aſſerted ſoon after upon 
the Eſſicacy of Cauſes in Works of In- 


genuiq and Art, we think in general, 
that the Eyed muſt always be propor- 
tioned to its Cave, Tis hard for him, 


. 


* Ariſtot. Poet. c. 4. p. 227. Edit. Sylb. Alſo 
Characteriſtics, Vol. I. p. 244. 


who 
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any ſuperlative Production *. 


Frrrors indeed ſtrike us, when ve 
are not tinting about the Causk; yet 
may we be aſſured, if we reflect, that a a 
CAUusE THERE 1s, and that too a CAus © 
INTELLIGENT, and RATIONAL. No- 


thing would perhaps more contribute to 


to give us a Taſte truly critical, than on | 
every occaſion 79 invef{igate this Cauſe; 
and to aſk ourſelves, upon feeling any 


ST SY 


2 


uncommon Effect, why we are thus de- 


into Pity; why made to ſhudder with 


Horrour ? 


TILL this Way is well anſwered, all 
is Darkneſs, and our Admiration, like that 
of the Vulgar, founded upon Ignorance. 


To explain by a few Examples, that 
are #nown to all, and for that reaſon here 
alleged, becauſe they are known. 


» Phiiuſoph. Arrang. p. 309. 437. 
I am 


lighted ; why thus affected; why melted * ; 


WY 222 
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I AM firuck with the NicuT-scexrz Ch. I. 


in Virgil's fourth Eneid — © the univerſal COP 


r 


« Silence throughout the Globe — ie 


J = © feet Reft of its various Inhabitants, 


: «6 ſoothing their Cares and forgetting 
© < their Labours — the unhappy DI Do 


alone reſtleſs ; reſtleſs, and agitated with 


X <* impetuous Paſſions *.“ 


1 Ai affected with the Story of Rr- 
© GULUS, as painted by WEesT.— © The 


crowd of anxious Friends, perſuading 


= . 
4 0 5 
& 


1 4 * him not to return — his Wife, fainting 


thro' ſenſibility and fear — Perſons, the 
e leaſt connected, appearing to feel for 
« him—yet himſelf znmoved, inexorable 
„ and ſtern F.“ 


2 Wirnour referring to theſe deeply 
4 y tragic Scenes, what Charms has Muſic, 
hen a maſterly Band paſs unexpectedly 


— 


En. IV. 522, &C. 
+ Horat. Carm. L. III. Od. 5. 


E from 
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from /oud to ſoft, or from ſoft to loud ?— 1 


When the Syſtem changes from the 
greater Third to the 4%; or reciprocally, 8 
when it changes from this laſt to the 
former ? q 

ALL theſe Effects have a ſimilar, and 
well-known Cauſe, the amazing Force 
which CONTRARIES acquire, either () 
JUxT A-POSITION, or by QUICK QUCCES- 
SION *. 

BuT we aſk ſtill farther, why have 
ConTRARIES Z/is Force? — We anſwer, 
becauſe, of all things which differ, none 

* This Truth is not only obvious, but antient. f 
Arijlatle fays,—Taganrns TX Evculias NA, Oai- 5 
ve h -t CON TRARIES, when ſet beſide each other, ; : 
make the ſirongeſt appearance, Tizgd3 anna yap i 
r 'Evailia vue r that CONTRARIES are betler " 
known, when ſet beſide each other, Ariſt. Rhetor. Lib. 
III. p. 120, & p. 152. Edit. Sylb. The ſame author ll 
often makes uſe of this Truth in other places; which 4 E 
Truth, ſimple as it ſeems, is the ſource of many capi- A 
tal Beauties in all the Fine Arts. = 
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differ ſo widely. S6und differs from Ch. I. 
Darkneſs, but not ſo much as from Si- — 


lence; Darkneſs differs from Sound, but 


not ſo much as from Light. In the ſame 


intenſe manner differ Repoſe and Reft- 


leſſneſs ; Felicity and Miſery ; dubious 


| Sollicitude and firm Reſolution ; the Epic 


and the Comic ; the Sublime and the 


Ludicrous *. 


* From theſe inſtances we perceive the meaning 


of thoſe deſcriptions of ConT&RAR1Es, that they are 
= Ta N qa igoiſa rb k 700 euly 7e TW 


= > 4- — . ES 
dd der — rh ure THY ν,1 duvapiy — things 


3 a which differ moſt widely, among things exiſting in the 


= ſame Genus in the ſame Recipient — comprebended un— 
= der the ſame Power or Faculiy. Ariſt. Metaph, A. 1. 
a B P» 82. Edit. Sylb. Cicero, in his Topics, tranſlates : 


== firft deſeription—que in eodem genere plurimum di fer unt. 


N N 8 
0 * O. 
6 
5 . 
<> 
3 
* 


Arifletle reaſons as follows. Ext! db. Mal, k- 


4 dx G ιιοννι T& D ren x) Narler, if! 
£ 6 716 0 tis dia DoD, mY T&uln A ENANTIQEIN, 
lt being admitted that things differing frem one another, 


differ MORE and LESS, there muſt be alſo à certain D1y- 


FERENCE, which is MOST, and this I call CON TR 
I ALETY. Metaph. p. 162. Edit. Syi5; 


E 2 Axp, 
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Part II. An, why differ CONTRARIES Hus wide- 

EY /y?—Becauſe while Attributes, ſimply dif- 

ferent, may co-exiſt in the ſame ſubject, 

5 Cox TRARIES cannot co-exiſt, but always 
deſtroy one another“. Thus the ſame 
Marble may be both white and hard; but 
the ſame Marble cannot be both white and 
black. And hence it follows, that as their 
Difference is more intenſe, ſo is our Re- 'A 
cognition of them more vivid, and our In- 4 
preſſions more permanent, IF 
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Tuis Effect of Cox TRARIESs is evident 
even in objects of Senſe, where Imagina- 


m 


* Ammonius, commenting the doctrine of Con- 
TRARIES, (as ſet forth in Ariſtotle's Categories) in- 
forms us, that they not only do not imply one another (as 
a Son neceſſarily implies a Father) but that they even 
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tion and Intellect are not in the leaſt con- Ch. I. 
Earned. When we pals (for example) GR Rs 


from a Hot-houſe, we feel the common 


Air more intenſely cool ; when we paſs from 


1 Ja dark Cavern, we feel the common light 


of the Day more intenſely glaring. 


Bur to proceed to Inſtances of Ax- 
OTHER and a very DIFFERENT KIND. 


Few Scenes are more affecting than THE 
TAKING OF TRox, as deſcribed in the 


Second Eneid — © the Apparition of Hector 


to Eneas, when aſleep, announcing to 


him the Commencement of that direful 


„ Fyvent—the diſtant Lamentations, heard 


% by Eneas, as he awakes—his aſcending 


the Houſe-top, and viewing the City 
„in flames—his Friend Pentheus, eſcaped 
from deſtruction, and relating to him 
their wretched and deplorable condition 
— Eneas, with a few Friends, ruſhing 
into the thickeſt danger— their various 
% ſucceſs, till they all periſh, but himſelf 
E 3 e and 


cc 


cc 


cc 


cc 
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tII. & and two more— the affecting Scenes of 
| Horror and Pity at Priam's Palace — 
« a Son, flain at his Father's feet; and 
te the immediate Maſſacre of the old Mo- 
* narch himſelf — Eneas, on ſecing this, 
« inſpired with the memory of his own 
% Father — his reſolving to return home, 
*« having now loſt a// his Companions 
his ſeeing Helen in the way, and his 
% Nelign to diſpatch ſo wicked a Wo- 
* man — Venus interpoling, and ſhewing A 
% him (by removing the film from his % 
Eyes) the 7, ſublime, tho' moſt direſul, 8 


Hof all ſights; the Gods themſelves bu- i 
e ſied in Troy's Deſtruction; Neptune at A N 


one employ, Juno at another, Pallas RH 
** at a third — 276 not Helen (ſays Venus) 
& but the Gods, that are the Authors of 
* your Country's Ruin — 'tis their Incle- 3 
© mency, &c. 
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PE: oT leis jolemn and awful, tho leis 
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YN N nee . 
the fixth Eneid “ the Sibyl's Cavern — Ch. J. 


her frantic Geſtures, and Prophecy — 
the Requeſt of Eneas to deſcend to the 
Shades — her Anſwer, and Information 
about the Loſs of one of his Friends — 
the Fate of poor Miſenus — his Fune- 
ral — the Golden Bough diſcovercd, 
a preparafory Circumſtance for the 
Deſcent — the Sacrifice — the Ground 
bellowing under their Feet—the Woods 
in motion—the Dogs of Hecate howl- 
ing — the actual Deſcent in all its 
particulars of the marvelicus, and the 
terrible.” 


Ir we paſs fram an antient Author to 
modern, what Scene more ſtriking, 


than /e firft Scene in HAMLET? —*© The 


cc 


IT 


«c 


«< 


cc 


Solemnity of the 77me, a ſevere and 
pinching Night— the Solemnity of the 
Place, a Platform for a Guard — the 
Guards themſelves ; and their appoſite 
Diſcourſe — onder Star in ſuch a Poſi- 

E 4 tion ; 
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Part II. tion; the Bell then beating one — When 


88 Deſcription is exhauſted, the thing ye If 
appears, the Ghoſt enters.” 


FroM SHAKESPEAR the Tranſition to 
M1iLToN is natural. What Pieces have 
i ever met a more juſt, as well as uni- | 
Fi verſal applauſe, than his L' Allegro and 1! 
N Penſeroſo? — The firſt, a Combination of 


| every incident that is /vely and chearful ; | a £ 
| the ſecond, of every incident that is me- 4 
| 1 lancholy and ſerious; the Materials of - 3 
A each collected, according to their cha- 4 1 


racter, from Rural Life, from City Life, I 9 
from Muſic, from Poetry ; in a word, 
from 7 part of Natures and every — 3 
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To paſs from Por TRY to PAINTING— 7 
the Crucifixion of Polycrates by SALvaToR 
Rosa“ is “ a moſt affecting Repreſenta- "4 
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« Pity, as they contemplate a dreadful 
s Spectacle, the Crucifixion above men- 
„ tioned.” The Aurora of Guiro on the 


other ſide is “one of thoſe joyous Ex- 
„ hibitions, where nothing is ſeen but 


« Youth and Beauty, in every attitude of 
&« Elegance and Grace.” The former Pic- 


4 ture in Poetry would have been a deep 
== Penſeroſo; the latter, a moſt pleaſing and 
animated Allegro. | | 


AND to what Cauſe are we to refer theſe 
laſt Enumerations of ſtriking Effects? 


To a very different one from the former 


not 79 an OPpPosITION of contrary In- 


£ © cidents, but to a CONCATENATION or Ac- 
A CUMULATION of many, that are fimilar 


and congenial, 


Ax PD why have CoNCATENAT10N and 


X AccumvLATion ſuch a Force? —From 


theſe 


57 


„ tion of various human Figures, ſeen Ch. I. 
under different modes of Horror and "YO 
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Part II. theſe moſt ſimple and obvious Truths, 2 5 
dat many things ſimilar, when added to- 


PHILOLOGICAL 7 


gether, will be more in Quantity, than I 
any one of them taken ſingly; — conſe- 
quently, that zhe more things are thus YJ 
added, the greater will be their Effect“. 
WI 


4 # 

. J 

* QUIxXCTILIAN obſerves, that the man who tells 8 
us, a City was flormed, includes, in what he ſays, 8 


all things which ſuch a diſaſter implies ; and yet for 
all, that ſuch a brief Information leſs aſſects us than 
Detail, becauſe 'tis leſs ſtriking, to deliver the whole 1 
ence, than it is to enumerate the ſevera! particulars. 4 | 
His words are — minus eff TOTUM dicere, quam OM- 


NIA. Dutt. Inſtitut. VIII. 3. 


The whole is well worth reading, particularly 
his Detail of the various and horrid Events, which 
befal the ſtorming of a City: Sine dubio enim, qui 
dicit expugnatam eſſe Civitatem, &c. 


ARISTOTLE reaſons much after the ſame mannca. 

\ / 4 v * , = -Y % / , | 
—, dia ux Je £46 7% len, TH avlc ue S Oaiutra“ 
TAEovw Yap vrt oy Galverar the fame things, di- 
vided into Parts, appear GREATER, for then there at* 
pears an Exceſs or an Abundance of Many things, 


By way of proof, he quotes HomtR on the ſame 
ſubject, I mean the taking of a City by ſtorm. 
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Wr have mentioned at the ſame time 
gp both Accumulation and Concatenation, be- 
TS cauſe in Painting, the Objects, by exiſting 
; at once, are accumulated 3 in Poetry, as 
= they exif by fucceſſion, they are not ac- 
W cumulated but concatenated. Yet, thro? 
Memory and Imagination*, even theſe alſo 
derive an accumulative Force, being pre- 
Oo 9 Vr ved from paſſing away by thoſe ad- 
Ye, f 4 mirable Faculties, till, like many Pieces 


or of Metal melted together, they collectively 
„ q form one common Magnitude. 
rs 1 = 
M- 8 | 
p Oc xax? dubędroici A, rd dg GAWN? 
rly N "Avdpas 4 xleiveosy Tow dt te op a,,, 
ich Tixvc d 7' GANG E&VE0, Babug de Tr yuanas 
qu = Iliad. IX. v. 588. 
* The dire diſaſters of a City formed; 


er. 4 | 1 The Men they maſſacre ; the Town they fire; 
2 And others lead the Children and the Wives 
1 Into Captivity 
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di- 
- See Ariſt. Rhetor. Lib. I. p. 29. Edit. Sylb. where 
the above Lines of Homer are quoted; and tho with 
ſome variation from the common Reading, yet with - 
158 4 none, which affects the Senſe. 
A * dee Hermes, p. 354, &e. 
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IT muſt be farther remembered, there 


is an Accumulation of things analogous, | 
even when thoſe things are the objects 
of - different Faculties. For example — i 
As are paſſionate Geſtures to the Eye, 


ſo are paſhonate Tones to the Ear; ſo are 
paſſionate Ideas to the Imagination. To 
feel the amazing force of an Accumula- 
tion /ike this, we muſt ſee ſome capital 


Aclor, acting the Drama of ſome ca- 


pital Poet, where all the Powers of Both 
are aſſembled at the ſame inſtant. 


AND thus have we endeavoured, bya 


few obvious and eaſy examples, to e, 
plain what we mean by the words, /eck- 


ing the Cauſe or Reaſon, as often as ve 


feel works of Art and Ingenuity to 4. 


ft we. 


Ir I might adviſe a Beginner in this | 
elegant purſuit, it ſhould be, as far as | 


7 
- 


See p. I. 6. 7. 47. 48. 
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poſſible, — 
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INQUIRIES 6: 


re 3 4 boble, to recur for Principles to the moſt Ch. J. 
'Y loin and fimple Truths, and to extend yrs 
4 every Theorem, as he advances, to its 

IT 2:moft latitude, fo as to make it ſuit, and 
include, the greateſt number of poſſible 
1 = Caſes. 


a- I woULD adviſe him farther, to avoid 
tal Abele and far-fetched Refinement, which, 

a- 1 as it is for the moſt part adverſe to Per- 
th /picuity and Truth, may ſerve to make 
an able Sophiſt, but never an able Cyitic. 


Nee AS n 
* and ot q 8 
* . 


2 A woRD more — I would adviſe a 
young Critic, in his Contemplations, to 
Chi 3 N turn his Eye rather to Te Praiſe-wortliy 
we than the Blameable; that is, 70 inveſti- 
4. be. the Cauſes of Praiſe, rather than 
. the Cauſes of Blame. For tho' an un- 
8 | informed Beginner may in a fingle in- 
| a ſtance happen to blame properly, tis more 
chan probable, that in the next he may 
fail, and incur the Cenſure paſt upon 
JN | the 


—— — ——_ 
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Part II. the criticizing Cobler, Ne ſutor ultra cre- 
— pi. 


Wr are now to inquire concerning Nu- 
MEROUs COMPOSITION, 


* Thoſe, who wiſh to ſee the origin of this in- 
genious Proverb, may find it in Pliny, L. XXV. . 
12, and in Valerius Maximus, L. VIII. c. 12. 
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yu. Nong ROus Sete dib e from 
QuanTITY SYLLABIC—antrently efſen- 
tial both to Verſe and Proſe—Rhythm— 
Peans dnd Cretics, the Feet for Proſe— 
QuanTITY ACCENTUAL —@ Degene- 


it—firſt in Latin—then in Greek—Verſus 
Politici — Traces of Accentual Quantity 
in Terence — eſſential to Modern Lan- 


from which laſt Examples are taken. 


S NuMERous CoMPosITION ariſes 
from a ſuſt Arrangement of Words; 


Ho is that Arrangement juſt, when formed 
upon their VERBAL QUANTITY. 


Now if we ſeek for this VerBar 
p. 4 EQUANTITY in Gree and Latin, we ſhall 


nd that, While 2%%% tuo Languages were 


1 in Purity, their Yerval Reantity was in 
3 Purity 


> ” 
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racy from the SYLLABIC— Inſtances of 
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guages, and among others to Engliſh, 


Ch. II. 
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64 PHILOLOGICAL 


Part II. Purity alſo. Every Syllable had a mea- 
CY ſure of Time, either long or ſhort, de- 
fined with preciſion either by its conſti- 
tuent Vowel, or by the Relation of that 
Vowel to other Letters adjoining. Svr- 
LABLES thus characterized, when com- 
bined, made A Foor; and FEET thus cha- 
racterized, when combined, made a VERst; 
ſo that, while a particular Harmony exiſt- 


ed in every Part, a general Harmony was 
diffuſed thro' the Mole. 


 PRONUNTIATION at this period being, 
like other things, perfect, AccenT and 


nt wy "4 2 oP A. * 
— — * — 

Tam SS 4 - a, — — - — > — * 

— — — - 

— — 


QuANrirx were accurately diſtinguiſhed; . 

of which diſtinction, familiar E, tho!“ 
. now obſcure, we venture to ſuggeſt We 
. the following Explanation. We com- E 
| pare QUANTITY to Mujical Tones dij- E 
| fermg IN LoNG AND SyoRT, as, upon . 

whatever Line they ſtand, a Semibreif dif- 
# fers from a Minim. We compare Ac 
5 1 CENT to Myfical Tones differing ix Hou 4 
1 AND Low, as D upon the 7/ird Line differs 
. | ——_ | from 
9 Z 


TSS 
RE 
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from G upon the i, be its length the Ch. II. 


ſame, or be it longer or ſhorter. 


AnD thus things continued for a ſue- 
ceſſion of Centuries, from Homer and He- 
od to Virgil and Horace, during which 
interval, if we add a trifle to its end, all 


the truly claſſical Pos, both Greet and 
Latin, flouriſhed. 


Nor was PRoss at the ſame time neg- 


lected. Penetrating Wits diſcovered THIS 
ALso to be capable of NuMEROuUs CoM- 


POSITION, and founded their Ideas upon 


$ the following Reaſonings. 


THro' they allowed, that Prost ſhould 
not be ſtrictiy metrical (for then it would be 
no longer Proſe, but Poetry); yet at the 
ſame time they aſſerted, it had no Rhythm 
at all, ſuch a vague Effuſion would of courſe 
fatigue, and the Reader would ſeek 1n 
vain for thoſe returning Pauſes, ſo help- 
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PHILO LOGIC AL 
ful to his reading, and ſo grateful to his 
Ear“. [ 
Now as FeeT were found an Eſſential f 


to that Rhythm, they were obliged, as ; 
well as Poets, to conſider FEET under 
their ſeveral characters. 3 


Is this Contemplation they found 
uE HEROIC Foot, (which includes zhe Þ 


Spondee, the Dattyl, and the Anapaſt J 3 
to be majeſtic and grave, but yet zmproper 


for Proſe, becauſe, if employed too fre- 
quently, the Compoſition would appear 
Epic. 4 
| 5 

On the contrary, in THE Iamsic they 


found Levity; it often made, tho' unde- 


ſignedly, @ part of common diſcourſe, and 


6 ————— * 1 1 3 * 


* See Ariſtot. Rhetor. L. III. p. 129. Edit. Sylb. 
To 0 d Tas Nite der parte YapeTeov £lvai, H 
bfu, &. T. A. So Cicero—numeris aſtrictam Ora- 


tionem eſſe debere, carere verſibus. Ad Brut. Orator. 
. 187. 


could 
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INQUIRIE Ss. 
could not, for that reaſon, but want a 
ſuitable dignity x. 


What Expedient then remained?—They 


recommended a Foot, where the former 


two were blended; where the Pomp of the 
Heroic, and the levity of the Iambic were 
mutually to correct, and temper one another. 


Bur as this appears to require explana- 
tion, we ſhall endeavour, if we can, to 


render it intelligible, ſaying ſomething 


previouſly upon the nature of Rhythm. 


RuyTuMm differs from METRE, in as 
much as RHYTHM is Proportion applied to 
any Motion whatever; METRE is Pro- 
portion, applied to the Motion of WorDs 
SPOKEN. Thus, in the drumming of a 
March, or the dancing of a Hornpipe, 
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there 18 Rhythm, tho no Metre; in Dry- 5 


den's celebrated Ode there is METRE as well 


—— 


— th * —— cet. Ar. —_—_—_ — I. 


— — PEG I—_ —— 


—— 


* See in the ſame Treatiſe of Ari/otle what is ſaid 
about theſe Feet, juſt after the Paſſage above cited. 
Tav os pulaar, d ptv Hewes ct,, x. 7, All that 
follows is well worth reading. | 
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Part II. as RxyTHM, becauſe the Poet with the 
" © Rhythm has aſſociated certain Words. And 


hence it follows, that, tho* ALL METRE 


is RHYTHM, yet ALL RHYTHM is NOT 


METRE *. 
Tris 


n * * — 


(®) Alappipe  putrgov pubs, Van pv yap Tore 
pirpois M avdnaby, x ywprs ovnnatis wx av yivolo 
pirpoy* d d pubacs yiveras pbv 26 iv ovanabais, yive- 
Ta d , Xweis e, g y2p iv Ty xpory. "Oray 
pv ap T5 Nantias dw Tg aPvpas xnataPpoiag, 
du TW? g plpov axojrr==jpirger ud 2x & eile 
Xweis Aifews moizs g rern. METRE differs from 
RHYTHM, becauſe with regard to Metres the ſubject mat- 
ter is a ſyllable, and without a ſyllable (that is a Sound 
articulate) no Metre can exiſt. But RyYTHM exiſts both 
IN and WITHOUT fyllables ; for it may be perceived in 
mere PULSATION er STRIKING. *Tis thus, when we 


fee Smiths hammering with their fledges, we hear 


at the ſame time (in their ſtrokes) A CERTAIN 
RHYTHM,—but as to METRE, there can be none, unleſs 
there be AN ARTICULATE SOUND, or WoRD, having 


A peculiar Quality and Quantity, (to diſtinguiſh it.) 


Longini Fragm. III. ſ. 5. p. 162. Edit. Pearce, qto. 


METRUM in verbis modo; RHYTHMUS etiam in cor- 


poris motu eft. — Inſt. IX. 4+ P · 598. Edit. 
Capper. | 


What theſe authors call RyyTHMus, Virgil calls 


NUMERUs, or its plural Nu uERI. 
f Nu 
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is one to one, which conſtitutes in Muſic 
what we call COMMON TIME; and in mu- 
ical Vibration, what we call The Ux180N. 
The RuYTHM of the Tambic is One to Two, 
which conſtitutes in Muſic what we call 


— — 
— 


—NUMEROS memini, ſi verba tenerem. Bucol. IX. 45. 


And, before that, ſpeaking of the Fauns and wild 
Beaſts dancing, he informs us— 


Tum vero IN NUMERUM FPFaunoſq; feraſq; videres 
Luder. Bucol. VI. 27. 
8o too, ſpeaking of the Cyclopes at their Forge, he 
tells us, | 
Illi inter ſeſe magnd vi brachia tollunt 
In NUMERUM Geor. IV. 174, 175. 


Which ſame verſes are repeated in the eight Eneid. 


8o Cicero — NUMERUS Latinè, Grace Pubuòs — Ad 
Brut. Orat. ſ. 170. 


< 


No Engliſh Term ſeems to expreſs RHYTHMvUs bet- 


ter than the word, T1ME ; by which we denote every 


Species of meaſured Motion. Thus we ſay, there is 
T1ME in beating a Drum, tho' but a ſingle Sound; 


Time in Dancing, and in Rowing, tho' no Sound at 


all, but what is quite incidental. 


« F 3 TRIPLE 


69 
Tuis being admitted, we proceed and Ch. II. 
ſay, that the RyYTHM of the Heroic Foot N 
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Part II. TRIPLE Time; and in muſical Vibration, 4 

== what we call THE OcTavs. The Ru TUN . 

next to theſe is that of Tuo to Three, or a 
| elſe its equivalent, Three to Two; a Rhythm ; 

f | compounded of the two former Times unit= : 
; ed; and which conſtitutes in muſical Vi- a 
i bration, what we call THE FIFTH. : 
1 "Twas here then they diſcovered un; 
| Foor they wanted; that Foor, which, 
if being neither the Heroic, nor the Tambic, j 
N was yet ſo far connected with them, as to 3 
q contain virtually within itſelf e RKH VI uus 
5 of them both. 15 
N : THAT this is fact, is evident, from the | 
bt 4 following reaſoning. The Proportion x 3 
ith Two to Three contains in Tro the RuyTum | 
3 of the Heroic Foot ; in Three, that of the 
| | Iambic; therefore, 7 in two and three united, G 
' a Foot compounded out of the two. i 
[1 3 


Now THE FooT thus deſcribed 1s no 
other than the PAEAN ; a Foot conſtituted 
| eicher 
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either by one long Syllable and three ſhort, 


and called the Pæan a majori; or elſe by 


three ſhort Syllables and one long, and called 
the Paean a minori, In either caſe, if we 
reſolve the long Syllable into two ſhort, 
we ſhall find the Sum of the Syllables to 
be Five; that is, Two to Three, for the 
firſt Pæan, Three to Two for the ſecond, 
each being in what we call THE SES“ 


ALTER PROPORTION E, 
Trost 


* The ſum of this ſpeculation is thus ſhortly ex- 
preſſed by Cicero. Pes enim, qui adbibetur ad numeros, 


Partitur in tria: ut neceſſe fit partem pedis aut @qualem 


eſſe alteri parti; aut altere tanto, aut ſeſqui eſe majorem. 
Ita fit ægualis, Daftylus; duplex, Iambus; ſeſqui, 
Pain. Ad Brut Orat. ſ. 188. 


Ariſtotle reaſons upon the fame Principles. Eg. 
ds Tgires 6 Haid, xe THY Elgnivuv* Tec 
Yap mpog duo igiv* kx] dt, o us tv mpes ©v* 6 0, 
duo Nera. 98 7005 A09/wv TETWY 0 HA, bros 0 
ig 0 Ilaizr* x. T. A» Ariſt. Rhet. L. III. c. 8. 
P- 129, 130, Edit. Sylb, | 


Again, Cicero, after having held much the ſame 
doctrine, adds — Probatur autem ab eodem illo (ſcil. 
Ariſtotele) maxime Paan, qui eft duplex; nam aut a longs 

| F | oritur 2 
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Part II. Tnosr, who aſk for examples, may 

pad the firſt Pæan in the words npavict, 
D#ſinits; the ſecond, in the words ur 
de ym, Dimitrant. 


| 

| To the Pæan may be added THE CRE- 
| TIC, a Foot of one ſhort Syllable between 
| two Long, as in the words izpai, quove 
| nũnc; a Foot in power evidently equal fo 
the Pæan, becauſe reſolvable, like that, 
into fve equal times. 


We dwell no longer here; perhaps we 
have already dwelt too long. Tis enough 
| to obſerve, that, by a diſcreet uſe of theſe 
| i PzANs, the antients obtained what they 
+ defired, that is, they enriched their Proſe, 
; f without making it into Verſe; and, while 


| 
* 3 , a 


oritur, quam tres breves conſeguuntur, ut hac verba, de- 

ſinite, incipite, comprimite z aut a brevibus deinceps 
tribus, extremd producid atque longd, ſicut illa ſunt, dö- 
muerant, ſonipedes. De Orator. III. 57, (183.) and 
in his Orator. ad M. Brutum . 205. and before, 
ſ. 191 to 197. 


= 
Ln e r 
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vague 
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vague and vulgar Proſe flowed indefinitely Ch. II. 
like a ſtream, theirs, like deſcending 


Drops, became capable of being num- 
bere d4*, 


IT may give Credit to theſe Specula- 
tions, trivial as they may appear, when 
tis known they have merited the atten- 
tion of the ableſt Critics, of Ariſtotle and 
Demetrius Phalereus, of Cicero and Quinc- 
tilian F. | 

Tux 


n 
3 —_ 


* NUMERUS autem iu Continuatione nullus eff + 


Diſtinctio, et ægualium et ſæpe variorum intervallorum 
Percuſſio, NUMERUM conficit : quem in cadentibus 
guttis, quod intervallis diſtinguuntur, notare poſſumus; in 
omni præcipitante non poſſumus, Cic. de Oratore, Lib. 
III. ſ. 186. 


+ See Ariſſotli and Cicero, as quoted before, parti- 
cularly the laſt in his Orator, ſ. 189 to the end; 
Quindtilian, L. IX. c. 4. Demetrius Phalereus, at 
the beginning of his Tract De Elecut. | 


Cicero, in his De Oratore, introduces Craſſus uſing 


the ſame Arguments; thoſe, I mean, which are 


grounded upon authority. 


Atgque 
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Tux Productions ſtill remaining of this 


Golden Period ſeem (if I may fo ſay) to 


have been providentially preſerved, to hu- 
miliate modern Vanity, and check the 
growth of bad Taſte. 


Bor this Claſſical ra, tho' it laſted 
long, at length terminated. Many Cauſes, 
and chiefly the irruption and mixture of 
Barbarians, contributed to the debaſing 
both of Latin and Greek. As Diction 
was corrupted, ſo alſo was Pronunciation. 
Accent and Quantity, which had been 
once accurately diſtinguiſhed, began now 
to be blended, Nay more, Accent ſo far 
uſurped Quantity's place, as by a ſort of Ty- 
ranny, to make ſhort ſyllables, long ; and 
long ſyllables, ſhort. Thus, in Poetry, 
as the accent fell upon DE in Dzus, and 


— 


— — 


Atque hac quidem ab iis Philoſophis, quos tu maxime 
diligis, Catule, difta ſunt : quod eo ſepius teflificer, ut 
auctoribus laudandis ineptiarum crimen effuguam. 


De Oratore, Lib, HI. ſ. 187. 
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upon i in 761, the firſt ſyllables of theſe 
two words were conſidered as /ong. Again, 


* where the Accent did ot fall, as in the 


ultima's of Regns, or Saturnò, and even in 
ſuch ablatives as 1njul4 or Creta, there 
the Poet aſſumed a Licence, if he pleaſed, 
to make them hort. In a word, the 
whole doctrine of PRosoDY came to this 
that, as anciently 7/he Quantity of the Syl- 
lables eſtabliſhed the Rhythm of the Verſe, 
ſo now the Rhythm of the Verſe eſtabliſhed 
the Quantity of the Syllables. 


THERE was an antient Poet, his name 


CommoDpianus, who dealt much in this 


illicit Quantity, and is ſaid to have written 
(if that be poſſible) in the fifth, nay ſome 
aſſert, in the third Century. Take a 
ſample of his Verſification. 


Saturnuſque ſenex, fi Deus, quando ſeneſcit ? 
and again, 
Nec Divinus erat, ſed Deum ſeſè dicebat. 


and again, 


; Jupiter 
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PHILOLOGICAL 


Part II. Jupiter hic natiis In inſulg Cretd Saturn, 
MED Ut futt adultus, patrem de regno privavit. 


and again, 


Ile autem in Cretd regnavit, et ibi defectt. 


I sHALL crown the whole with an ad- 
mirable diſtich, where (as I obſerved not 
long ago) the Rhythm of the Verſe gives 
alone the Quantity, while the Quantity of 
the Syllables is wholly diſregarded. 


Tot reum criminibits, parricidam quõque 
fiiturum, 
"Ex aiftoritate vgſtrã contuliftis in altam. 


Dr. Davies, at the end of his Minutins 
Felix, has thought it worth giving us an 


Edition of this wretched author, who, if 
he lived fo early as ſuppoſed, muſt have 
been from among the dregs of the people, 
ſince Auſonius, Claudian, Sulpicius Seve- 
rus, and Boethius, who were all authors 
of the ſame or a later period, wrote both 


in Proſe and Verſe with Claſſical Ele- 
gance. 4 


We 
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INQUIRIE Ss. 


Wr have mentioned the Debaſement of Ch, II. 
Latin, previouſly to that of Greet, be- 


cauſe it was an Event, which happened 
much ſooner. As early as the ſixth Cen- 
tury, or the ſeventh at fartheſt, Latin 
ceaſed to be the common Language of 
Rome, whereas Greek was ſpoken with 
competent purity in Conſtantinople, even 
to the fifteenth Century, when that City 
was taken by the Turks. 


Nor but that Corruption found its 
way alſo into Greece? Poetry, when Greek 
began to degenerate, and Accent, as in 
Latin, to uſurp dominion over Quantity. 


"Twas then began the uſe of the Verſus 
Politici*, a ſpccies of Verſes ſo called, 
becauſe adapted to the Yulgar, and only 
fit for Vulgar Ears. *Twas then the 
ſublime Hexameters of Homer were de- 


— — — 3 


* See Fabricii Biblioth, Græc. Vol. X. p. 253, 


318, 319. b F 1 
| Dale 
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78 PHILOLOGICAL 


* 


Part II. baſed into miſerable Trochaics, not even 
ene as Verſes, but by a ſuppreition of 


real Quantity. 


TAKE a Sample of theſe Productions, 
which, ſuch as it is, will be eaſily under- 


ſtood, as it contains the Beginning of the 
Firſt Liad — 


T cn di de, 2 NE, 
*Q dea {48 KoaAnomTn, 

Ts | beide AYINAEDG, 
Tl; eyeer ol, 

Kal TAG; AUTKS Emo 
Eig rug Ax d Wea cg, 
Kai Tornau; wuyas cevdgeIα 
Ilg artery ts Ad. 


In reading the above Verſes, we mn/? care- 
fully regard AccEN T, to which, and to 
which alone we mult ſtrictly adhere, and 
follow the ſame Trochaic Rhythm, as in 
thoſe well known Verſes of Dryden— 


War he ung 7s foil and trouble, 
Honour but an empty bubble, &c. 


The 


INQUIRIES. 


The Accentua! Quantity in the Greek, Ch. II. 
as well as in the Engliſh, totally deſtroys 


the Syllabic — de in ad: is made long; fo 
alſo is As in Azys; a, in Ded; o, in Kan- 
awry. Again u 18 ſhort; ſo alſo is II 
in Hud tidx. In A every Syllable is 
corrupted; the firſt and third, being ſhort, 
are made long; the ſecond and fourth, 
being long, are made ſhort. We quote 
no farther, as all that follows is ſimilar, 
and the whole exactly applicable to our 
preſent verſification. 


Tuls diſgraceful Form of Homer was 
printed by Pinelli, at Venice, in the year 
1540, but the Work itſelf was probably 
ſome centuries older *, 


0 ts — „ 1 


A ſort of Gloſſary is ſubjoined, whence, for curio- 
ſity, we ſele& ſome very ſingular explanations, Ivan, 
a Gate, is explaned by INsgra—9Ivewesi, thoſe, who 
keep Gates, are called IIogragoi, that is, PoRTERS— 
Rhν,j,ñ, TENTS, are called by the name of Tera — 


wögſos, a TowEeR, by that of Tięen—and of xiput 


we are informed, onpowe Gao Tevprerag, that 
it ſignifies in general a TRUMPETER. 


BESIDES 
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PHILOLOGICAL 


Bes1Des this anonymous Perverter of 
the Jliad and Odyſſey (for he has gone 
thro' both) there are Political Verſes of 
the ſame barbarous character by Conſtan- 
tinus Manaſſes, John Tzetzes, and others 
of that period. 


AND ſo much for the Verſe of theſe times, 
Of their Proſe (tho' next in otder) we ſay 
nothing, it being loſs of time to dwell 
upon authors, who being unable to imitate 
the Eloquence of their Predeceſſors, could 
diſcover no new Roads to Fame, but” thro 
Obſcurity and Affectation. In this Claſs 
we range the Hiſtoriæ Auguſte Scriptores, 
Marcianus Capella, Apuleius, together with 
many others, whom we may call Authors 


of African Latinity. Perhaps too we may 


add ſome of the Byzantine Hiſtorians. 


BeFoRE we quit ACCENTUAL QUAN- 
TITY, there is one thing we muſt not 
omit. Strange as it appears, there arc 
traces of it extant, even in Cl/afiical 
Writers, 


As 


INQUIRIE s. 81 


As Days and Anapeſts were frequent- Ch. IT: 
ly intermixed with Iambics, we find no a as 
leſs a writer, than the accurate TERENCE, 
make Syllables ſhort, which by Pofition 
were long, in order to form the Feet above- 
mentioned. Take the following inſtances} 
among many others. 


Et id gritum fuiſe advorſim te habeo gra- 
tam. Andr. A. I. 1. 1. v. 15. 


Propter hoſpitai hujuſce conſuetudinem 
Andr. A. II. ſ. vi. v. 8. 


Ego èxclũdor: 10le recipitur, qud gratid? 
Eunuch. Act. I. ſ. II. v. 79. 


Auoxd theſe Verſes, all beginning 
with Anapzſts, the ſecond ſyllable 1D in 
the firſt Verſe is made ſhort, tho' fol- 
lowed by three Conſonants : the firſt Syl- 
lable PRGPTER in the ſecond Verſe is made 
ſhort, tho' followed by wa Conſonants : 
and the third ſyllable, "ex in excludor, in 
the third Verſe is made /b9rt, tho' fol- 
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lowed by a double Conſonant, and two others 
after it. 


Wr are to obſerve however that, while 
Licences were aſſumed by ihe Dramatic 
Writers of the Comic Tambic, and by TE- 
RENCE more than the reſt; 'twas a prac- 
tice unknown to the Hriters of Hexa- 
meter. Tis to be obſerved likewiſe, that 
theſe Licences were taken at the beginning 
of Verſes, and never af the End, where 
a pure Tambic was held indiſpenſible. 
They were alſo Licences uſually taten with 
Monoſyllables, Diſſyllables, or Prepoſitions ; 


in general with Words in common and 


daily uſe, which in all Countries are pro- 


nounced with rop:dity, and made ſhort ix 
the very Speaking, It has been ſuggeſted 
therefore with great probability, that Tx- 
RENCE adopted ſuch a Mode of Verſify- 
ing, becauſe it mvre reſembled the common 
Dialogue of the middle Life, which no one 
ever imitated more happily than himſelf *. 


* 


— 


* Sce the valuable Trad of the celebrated BEN - 


LEY, prefixed to his Terence, under the title of Ds 
Moetris Terentiants EXEAIALMA, 


P. 


Ds 


I NQUIRIE 5s: 


Languages, and to our own in particular, 
which, like the reſt, has little of Har- 
mony but what it derives from Accrn- 
TUaL QuanTiITY. And yet as this 
ACCENTUAL QUANTITY is wholly go- 
verned by Antient Rhythm, to which, as 
far as poſlible, we accommodate Modern 
Words, the Speculations are by no means 
detached from Antient Criticiſm, being 
wholly derived from Principles, which 
that Criticiſm had fr/7 eſtabliſhed, 


8 2 © CHAP. 
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Wr are now to proceed to the modern Ch. II. 
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GH AF. ML 


QuanTiTY VERBAL zn Enghſh—a few 
Feet pure, and agreeable to SYLLABIC 
QUANTITY — 71/tances — yet ACCEN= 
TUAL QUANTITY prevalent — inſtances 
—tranfition to PRoSsE—-Engliſb Pæans, 
inſtances - RHYTHM governs Quan-= 
tity, where this laſt is Accentual. 


N the ſcrutiny which follows we ſhall 
confine ourſelves to EnGL1sH, as no 
Language, 0 vs at leaſt, is equally fami- 
liar. And here, if we begin with quot- 
ing Poets, it muſt be remembered it is 
not purely for the ſake of Poetry, but 


with a view to that Harmony, of which 
our Proſe is ſuſceptible, 


A few pure Tambics of the Syllabic ſort 
we have, tho' commonly blended with the 


ſpurious and accentual, Thus Milton, 


Foun- 


INQUIRIE Ss. 


Fountains, and ye, that warble, as YE” Ch. III 


FLOW— P. L. V. 195. 


And again, more completely in that fine 
Line of his— 


Fer "Eloquence, the Soul; Song charms 
THE SE NS$E— P. L. II. 556. 


In the firſt of theſe Verſes the laſt Foot 
is (as it aways ſhould be*) a pure SYL= 
LABIC Jambic; in the ſecond Verſe every 
Foot is ſuch, but the Fourth. 


BesiDEs Iambics, our Language knows 
alſo tie Heroic Foot. In the Verſe juſt 
quoted, 


FoU NT AT Ns, and ye, that warble as ye flow, 


the firſt Foot is a SPONDEE : ſo is the 
fourth Foot in that other Verſe, 


For Eloquence, the Soul; SONG CHA RMS 
the Senſe. 


* Sup. p. $2. | 
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PHILOLOGICAL 


This Foot ſeems to have been admit- 
ted among the. Enghſh Jambics preciſely 
for the ſame reaſon as among the 
Greek and Latin ; to infuſe a certain 


Stability, which Iambics wanted, when 
alone— ; 


TARD1OR ꝝt paullo, GRAVIORQUE Vee 
niret ad aures, | 

SPONDEOS STABILES in Jura paterna 
recepit. Hor. Art. Poet. 


Nor do we want that other Heroic 
Fort, Tu DACTYL, and that too ac- 
companied (as uſual) with THE SPpon- 
DEF, Thus in the ſecond Eſalm we 
read 

Why di the people im oi & VAN 

THING? 
And ſoon after— 


—againſt the Lord and dd ANS T His AN- 
OINTE D. 


WHERE in both inſtances we have the 
Hexameter Cadence, tho' perhaps it was 
| caſual, 


. | 
: by 
1 
F 
$4 
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INQUIRIE Ss. 


| + caſual, and what the Tranſlators never in- Ch. III. 


tended. 


IT muit indeed be confeſſed this Metre 
appears not natural to our Language, 
nor have its Feet a proper effect, but 
when mixt with {/ambics, to infuſe that 
Stability, which we have lately men- 
tioned *. 


T Is proper alſo to obſerve that, tho? 
metrical Feet in Exgliſb have a few long and 
ſhort Syllables, even in their genuine cha- 
rafter (that I mean, which they derive 
from TRUE $YLLABIC QUANTITY) yet 


— „ 


* — — 6— — — — 


+ Sup. p. 86. 


* The uſe of the Heroic and the Iambic is well ex- 
plained by Cicero from Ariſtotle. 


uod longe Ariſtoteli videtur ſecus, qui judicat Heroum 
Numerum grandiorem quam d:fideret ſoluta oratio; Iam- 
bum autem nimis e vulgari ſermine. Ita neque humilem, 
nec abjeftam orationem, nec nimis altam et exaggeratam 
probat; plenam tamen eam vult ęſe gravitatis, ut ea, 
gui audiunt, ad majorem admirationem poſſit traducere. 


Ad Brut. Orat. ſ. 192. 
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PHILOLOGIOAL 


is their Quantity more often determined BY 
ACCENT ALoNE®, it being enough to 
make a Syllable /ong, if it be ACCENTED; 
and ſhort, if it be UNAccENTED; what- 
ever may be the Poſition of any ſubſequent 
Conſonants. | 


Tuus in MiLToN, we read, 


on the ſecret top 
Of Oreb didſt ix sR P. L. I. 6. 7. 


and again, 


HirPd hzadLoNG, famine, from th' ethe- 
rial ſry. P. L. J. 45 


Id theſe examples, the firſt Syllable of 
mnſpire is ſhort by Accentual Quantity, 
tho' the Pojetion of its Vowel is before 
three Conſonants ; the laſt Syllable of head- 
long, and the laſt Syllable of ſaming, are 

ſhort, even tho” the conſecutive Conſonants 

are in both caſes Four. 


* Sup. P. 74+ 83: 
3 Sen 


to conſider thoſe Feet, thro' which not 
our Verſe, but ouR PRose may be harmo- 
nized, 


Now theſe Feet are no other than THE 
Two PæANs, already deſcribedF, and their 
equivalent, THE CRET1Cc, which three 
may more particularly be called the FEET 
rok PROSE®, | 


In Proſe-compoſition they may be called 
thoſe Ingredients, which, like Salt in a 
Banquet, ſerve to give it a reliſh, Like 
Salt too, we ſhould ſo employ them, 


that we may not ſeem to have miſtaken 


the Seaſoning for the Food. — But more 
of this hereafter. 


2 


+ Sup. p. 70, 71, 72. 

Sit egitur [oratio] (ut ſupra dix!) permiſta et tem- 
perata numeris, nec diſſoluta, nec tota numereſa, 
Pxo NE maxim?, &c. Ad Brut. Orat. ſ. 196 - and 
ſoon before, f. 194. PæON autem minimè eft aptus ad 
Lerſum; quo libentius enim recepit ORATIO. 


t Infr. p. 107. 108. | 
| As 


| 
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Sucn then in Enrnglih being the force Ch. III. 
of Accxx T UAL QUANTITY, we are nor 
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As to the Place of theſe P Axs, tho? 
they have their effect in every part of a 
Sentence, yet have they a peculiar energy 


at its Beginning, and its End, The dif- 
ference is, we are adviſed 70 begin with 


the firſs Pean, and to conclude with the 


ſecond, that the Sentence in each Extreme 


may be audibly markt*. If the Sentence 
be emphatical, and call for ſuch attention, 
nothing can anſwer the purpoſe more ef- 
fectually, than that cHaRACTERISTIC 
LONG SYLLABLE, Which in the fir/t Pæan 
is always inceptive, in the ſecond is al- 


ways concluſive. 


For want of better examples we ven- 
ture to illuſtrate by the following, where 
we have markt the Two P ans, together 


with their Equivalent TE CRETic, and 


— 


* Vid. Ariſtot. Rhetor, L. III. c. 8. p. 30. Edit. Syll. 
Eri d Iiarzves dio lan, aurineiurrs dAAiNes* Gy 10 
lu, Xe To As | 


where 


FEM tes 
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' 
4 
; 
' 
1 
a 7 
; 


where we have not only markt 7he Time Ch. III. 
over each Syllable, but ſeparated each Foot — 
by a disjunctive ſtroke. 


Beauty miy bè.—loſt, may b for—yzars 
oiitliv'd : but Virtue remains the ſame, till 
Life itſelf—is at an end, 

Again— 

Strep is the” Aſcent by which wt—moiint 
to Fame ;—nir is the Summit to be gain'd 
Aut by Saga—city dnd toil. Fiols fire 
ſire to loſe their way, and Cowards ſink 
beneath the difficulty : the wiſe and brave 
alane ſuiccted; perſift—in their attempt—— 
and newer yield—ti the f tigae. 


Tux Reader in theſe examples will re- 
gard two things ; one, that the Strokes of 
Separation mark only the Feet, and are 
not to be regarded in the Reading; an- 2 
other, that tho' he may meet perhaps a | 
few inſtances agreeable to antient Proſody, 
yet in modern Rhythm like this, be it } 
| Pro- 
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Part II. Proſaic or Poetic, he muſt expect to find 
◻ it governed for the greater part BY Ac- 


CENT *. 


ANp ſo much for Proſaic Feet, and 
Numerous Proſe, which, upon the Prin- 
ciples eſtabliſhed by antient Critics, we 


have aimed to accommodate to our 9wn 
Language. 


Bor we ſtop not here, having a few 
more Speculations to ſuggeſt, which, ap- 
pearing to ariſe from the Principles of the 
old Crities, are amply verified in our beſt 
Engliſh authors. But more of this in the 


following Chapter. 


Sup. p. 74+ 83. 88. 


CHAP. 


INQUIRIE Ss. 


CH: AF: N. 


Other Decorations of Proſe beſides Pro- 
ſaic Feet — ALLITERATION — SkEN- 
TENCES—PER10Ds Caution to avoid 
exceſs in conſecutive Monofyllables — Ob- 


jections, made and anſwered — Authori- 


ties alleged — Advice about Reading. 


ESIDES the Decoration of Proſazc 

Feet, there are other Decorations, 
admiſſible into Engliſh Compoſition, ſuch 
as ALLITERATION, and "SENTENCES, 
eſpecially Tue PERIOp. | 


FIRST therefore for the firſt; I mean 
ALLITERA TION. 


Axor the Claſſics of old there is no 
finer illuſtration of this Figure, than Lu- 
| | CRETIUS'S 
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Part II. cRET1us's Deſcription of thoſe bleſt 

—Y— abodes, where his Gods, detached from 
Providential Cares, ever lived in the frui- 
tion of divine Serenity, 


Apparet Divum numen, ſedeſauk qu ſetæ, 

Quas neque concutiunt venti, neque NU- 
bila N1Mibis 

Aſpergunt, NEque NIX acri concreta 
pruind 

Cana CAdens violat, ſemperque INnubilus 
ether 

Inzegit, et LARge diffuſo Lumine ridet. 

Lucret. III. 18. 


Tux ſublime and accurate VIRGIL did 
not contemn is Decoration, tho? he uſed 
it with ſuch pure, unaffected Simplicity, 
that we often feel its Force, without 
contemplating the Cauſe. Take one In- 


Nance out of infinite, with which his 
Works abound. 


Aurora 


INUQUUTRIE 8. 


Aurora interea Miſeris MoRftalibus Al- Ch. IV. 


Man 


Extulerat Lucem, referens opera ataue 
LAbores k. 
En. XI. v. 183. 


* The following Account of this Figure is taken 
from Pontanus, one of theſe ingenious Lalians, 


who flouriſhed upon the revival of a purer Literature 
in Europe. 


Ea igitur ſive figura, five ornatus, condimentum quo/s 
quoddam numeris affert, placet autem nominare ALLITE = 
RATIONEM, guod e Literarum alluſine con/let. Fit 
itague in verſu, quottes dictiones continuate, del bing, vel 
ternæ ab iiſdem primis conſonantibus, mutatis aliguanda 
vocalibus, aut ab iiſdem incipiunt SYLLABIS, aut ab 
IISDEM primis vocalibus. Delectat autem ALI. IT ERA“ 
110 hec merifice in primis et ultimis locis fucta, in mediis 
quoque, licet ibidem aures minus ſint iutentæ. Ut 


« Seva ſedens ſuper ama — Virg. 

«& tales cajus Cafſundra cancvat. ejuſd. 
& [nſontem infundo indicio, — ejuid, | 8 

« —longe ſale Saxa ſanabant. ejuſd. 

« —magno miſceri murmure pontum. ej uſd. 
& Quægue lacus lat liguides — ejuſd. 


Fit interdum per continuationem inſ-quentis verſus, ut 
in his Lucretianis. 
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Part II. 
GI authority of HoMER. 


* 


PHILOLOGECAL 


To VIX GIL we may add the ſuperior 


"HrTo: © xa&TTediov To AXjiov vlg Andro, 


Or Nvreoy KaATEWY, To Avi ee AxE sI. 


IX. F. 201. 


HERMOGENES, the Rhetorician, when 
he quotes theſe Lines, quotes them as an 


4% —adverſo flaora feruntur 
% Humine. 


Atqui ALlLIITERATIO heac ne Ciceroni guidem diſ- 
plicuit in Oratione ſolutd, ut cum dixit in Bruts, 
« Nulla Res magis penetrat in animos, eoſque FINgit, 
«© FOR mat, FLECtit,” Et in ſecundo de Oratore; 
% uodgue me SOLlicitare su ume SOlet.” Quid quod ne 
in jocis quidem illis tam lepidis neglecta eſi à Plants; 
ut cum garrientem apud herum induxit Pænulum 
% Ne tu oratorem hunc PUGnis PLECtas Posta. ” Mtgut 
hec quidem ALLITERAT1O guemadmodum tribus in iii 


fit vocibus, fit alibi etiam in duatus ſimili modo. Ut, 


“% f taciti ventura videbant. Virg. 
„ Tamo tempus erit.— ejuſd. 


Jouaxxis Joviant PoN TAN Afius — Dialegu. 
Tom. II. p. 104. Edi, Venctis, ap. Ald. 1519; 


example 


1. 


JG 


INQUIRIE Ss. 


eximple of the Figure here mentioned, 
but calls it by a Gree name, IAPH- 
XHZIS X. 


Cicero has tranſlated the above Verſes 
elegantly, and given us too ALLITER A- 
T ION, tho' not under the ſame letters. 


Qui miſer in campis errabat ſolus Alzis, 


Ipſe ſuum Cor edens, homincum vestigia 
 vitans. CIS: 


Ariflotle knew this Figure, and called it 
IAPOMOINEIE, a name perhaps not fo 
preciſe as the other, becauſe it rather ex- 
preſſes Reſemblance in general, than that, 
which ariſes from Sound in particular. 


ns. — — 


* The Explanation of it, given by Hermogenes, 
exactly ſuits his Inſtance. IMagiyncis d tg, xahAnc 
aud Gvopadirw, iv raPogw , H] ixfvruv. 
PARECHESIS tis Beauty in ſimilar Words, which under a 
different fignification $0UND the ſame. Egwoy. weg! 
Euere. Tow d. p. 193. Edit, Porti, 1570. | 
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Part IT. His example is—ATPON Y maker, AP- 
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Tre Latin Rhetoricians ſtiled it An- 
NOMINATIO, and give us examples of 
ſimilar character f. 


BuT the moſt ſingular Fact is, that ſo ear/y 
in our own Hiſtory, as the reign of Henry 
the Second, this Decoration Was eſteemed 
and cultivated both by the Engliſb and the 
Welch. So we are informed by Giraldus 
Cambrenſis, a contemporary Writer, who, 
having firſt given the Welch inſtance, ſub- 
joins he Eng/i/h in the following verſe— 


Gop is together GAMMEN and Wiſedome. 


—that is, God 7s at once both Joy and 
Wiſdom. 


He calls the Figure by the Latin Name 
ANNOMINAT1Io, and adds, ** that the two 


— * 
— — — — 


* Ariſtot. Rhet. III. 9. p. 132. Edi, Sylb, 


＋ Serip. ad Herenn, L. IV. ſ. 29. 
| | 6& N. 


INN Ui Ar E s. 


10 Nations were ſo attached to this verbal Ch. IV. 
Ornament in every high finiſhed Compo 8888 


« ſition, that nothing was by them efteemed 
*« elegantly delivered, no Diction conſidered 
« but as rude and ruſtic, if it were not 
« firſt amply refined with the poliſhing Art 
« of this Figure.“ 


'Tis perhaps from this National Taſte 
of ours that we derive many Proverbial 
Similes, which, if we except the Sound, 
ſeem to have no other merit Fine, as 
Five pence—Round, as a Robin—&c. 


EVEN SPENSER and SHAKESPEARE a- 


dopted the practice, but then it was in a 
manner ſuitable to ſuch Geniuſes. 


— 


* Pre cunctis cutem Rhetoricis exornationilus Ax vo- 
MINATIONE magts utuntur, edgque precipue ſpecie, quite 
primas diftionum litteras vel ſyllabas convenientid jungit. 
Adeo igitur hoc verborum ornatu duæ nationes C A121 
ſcil. et Cambri) in omni ſermone exquiſito utuntur, ut 
nihil ab his eleganter dictum, nullum niſi rude et 
agreſte cenſeatur eloquium, fi non ſchematis hujus 
lima plene fuerit expolitum. Girald, Cambrenſis 
Cambriæ Deſcriptio, p. 889. Edit. Fol. Camdeni, 1603. 
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100 PHILOLOGICAL 


Part II. SrENSER ſays— 


— — ; : 
For not to have been dipt in LETHE LAKE 


Could $AVE THE SON of THETIsS from 
to die; 

But that BLIND BARD did him immortal 
make 


” With Verſes, Dip in DEw of Caſtalte. 


SHAKSPEARE fays— 


Hap my ſweet HARRY HAD but HALF 
thetr numbers, 
This day might , HANGING on HorT- 
SPUR'S nec, \ 
Have talked, &c. 
Hen. IVth, Part 2d, Act 2d. 


+ — 
— a >. i 


Ii on followed them. 


For Eloquence, the SOUL 3 SONG charms 
the SENSE. e JW. 556+ 


and again, 


4 


2 


BEHEMOTH, BIGGEST BORN of Earth, 
_ wupheav'd 
His vaſtneſi— P. L. VII. 471. 


FROM 


— 


- 


INQUIKIE'S. 


FROM DRYDEN we ſelect one example 
out of many, for no one appears to have 
employed this Figure more frequently, or 
(like Virgil) with greater Simplicity and 
Strength, 


Better to HUNT in fields for HeaLTH 
unbought, 


Tl fee the Doc rox for a nauſeous 
DRAvuGHT. 


The Wiſe for cure on exerciſe DEPEND ; 


God never MADE Vie Work for MAN 7 


MEND. Dryd. Fables. 


Pork ſings in his Dunciad— 


'Twas chatt'ring, grinning, mouthing, jab- 
bring all; | 


And Nolst, and NORTON; BRANGLING, 


and BREVAL ; 
DeNnNis, and DissoNANCE.— 


Wuicn Lines, tho' truly poetical and 


humorous, may be ſuſpected by ſome to 
ſhew their Art 0 conſpicuoufly, and too 
H 3 nearly 
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PHILOLOGICAL 


Part IT. nearly to reſemble that Verſe of old En- 


NU 


O! Tite, Tute, Tati, Tibi Tanta, Ty 
ranne, Tuli i. 
Script, ad Herenn. L. IV. ſ. 18. 


GRA begins a ſublime Ode, 


Ruin /eige thee, RUTHLESS King, &c. 


We might quote alſo ALLITERA TIONS 
from Proſe Writers, but thoſe, we have 
alleged, we think ſufficient. 


No is Elegance only to be found in 


fingle Words, or in fingle Feet; it may 


be found, when we put them together, in 
our peculiar mode of putting them. Tis 
out of Words and Feet thus compounded 
that we form SeNTENCEs, and among 
Sentences none ſo ſtriking, none ſo pleaſ- 
ing, as THE PERIOD, The reaſon is, 
that, while other Sentences are indefinite, 
and (like a Geometrical Right-line) may 
be produced inde finitely, THE PER10D (like 

a Cir- 


INQUTRTE:S 


a Circular Line) is always circumſcribed, 
returns, and terminates at a given point. 
In other words, while other Sentences, 
by the help of common Copulatives, have 
a ſort of boundleſs effuſion ; the conſlituent 
parts of a PERIOD® have a fort of reflex 
union, in which union the Sentence is 
ſo far complete, as neither to require, 
nor even to admit @ farther extenſion. 
Readers find a pleaſure in this grate/u/ 
Circuit, which leads them ſo agrecably to 
an acquiſition of knowlege. 


Tux Author, if he may be permitted, 
would refer by way of illuſtration to the 


* Vid. Ariſt. Rhet. III. c. 9. Demetr, Phal. de 
Eloxcut. ſ. 10, &c. 


The compact combining character of the PERICD is 
well illuſtrated by Demetrius in the following Simile. 


o 


3 — ö \ — - 7 0 3 
Eouxe qyuv T& fav Zé KWAG rl AiYars, Tois 


arlegtiducii rag WeeiDepeic Frys 0 CUEN ST — the 
conſtitutive Members of THE PERIOD reſemble thoſe 
Stones, which mutually ſupport, and keep eden mes 
together, ſ. 13. 
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Part II. Beginnings of his HERMES, and his 
e PHlLos&oPHICAL ARRANGEMENTS, where 
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ſome Attempts have been made in this 
Periodical Style. He would refer alfo 
for much more illuſtrious examples, to 
the Opening of Cicxtro's OrFicts; to 
that of the capital Oration of DEMos— 
THENES CONCERNING THE CROWN; and 
to that of the celebrated PAntGYRIc, 
made (if he may be ſo called) by the fa- 
ther of Periods, I80CRATES. | 


Ag Alx - every Compound Sentence is 
compounded of other Sentences more /ample, 
which, compared to one another, have 3 
certain proportion of Length. Now tis in 
general a good Rule, that among theſe 
conſlituent Sentences THE LAST (if poſ- 
ſible) ſhould be egua/ to THE FIRST ; or zf 
not equal, then rather longer than ſhorter“. 
„„ 


F —aut PARIA efſe debent POSTERIORA ſuperiori- 
bus, EXTREMA frims; aut, quod eft etiam melius et 
jucundius, LONGIORA. Cic. de Orat, III. ſ. 130- 
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INQUIRIE Ss. 


The reaſon 1s, that without a ſpecial Ch IV. 
Cauſe, abrupt Concluſions are offenſive, and 


the Reader, like a Traveller quietly pur- 
ſuing his Journey, finds an unexpected 
precipice, where he is diſagreeably ſtopt. 


To theſe Speculations concerning Ser- 
lences, we ſubjoin a few others. 


IT has been called a fault in our Lan- 


guage, that it abounds in MonosYL- 


Ars. As theſe, in too lengthened 
a ſuite, diſgrace a Compoſition; Lord 
4 Shafteſbury, (who ſtudied purity of Stile 
with great attention) limited their number 


to ne, and was careful, in his Characteri- 


Llics, to conform to his own Law. Even 
4 in Latin too many of them were con- 


lemned by Quindtilian®. 


* ABovs all, care ſhould be had, that 
2 Sentence END not with a crowd of them, 


Ds IS 


| * Etiam MonosYLLABA, i plura ſunt, male conti- 
= nuabuntur : quia neceſſe gi, ComPosITIO, multis clau- 
= /ſulis conciſa, '$UBSULTET. Inſt. Orat. IX. 4. 1 
1 „ thoſe 
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Part II. 


PHILOLOGICAL 


thoſe eſpecially of the vulgar, untunall; 
ſort, ſuch as, to ſet it up, to get by and 
by at it, &c, for theſe diſgrace a Sentence 
that may be otherwiſe laudable, and are 
like the Rabble at the cloſe of ſome pomp- 
ous Cavalcade, 


*Twas by theſe, and other arts of ſi. 
milar ſort, that Authors in diſtant ages 
have cultivated their $sTiLE. Look- 
ing upon Knowlege (if I may be al. 
lowed the alluſion) o paſs into the Man. 


fions of the Mind Taro? Lancvuacy, 


they were careful (if I may purſue the 
metaphor) not to offend in THE VEST. 


BULE. They did not eſteem it pardon- 
able to deſpiſe the Public Ear, when they 
ſaw the Love of Numbers ſo univerſally 


_ diffuſed *. 


„* — — . * 4 
* — 


* Nil eſt autem tam COGNATUM MENTIBUS Nos- 
TRIS, quam NUMERI atque Vocks; quibus et ext 
tamur, et incendimur, et lenimur, et langueſcimus, et ad 
hiluritatem et ad triſlitiam ſæpe deducimur; quorum illa 
ſumma vis, &e. Cic. de Orat. III. ſ. 197. N 
| | | OR 
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INQUIRIES. 


NoR were they diſcouraged, as if they 
thought their labour would be loſt. In 


; theſe more refined, but yet popular Arts, 


they knew the amazing difference between 
the Power to execute, and the Power to 


N judge; that to EXECUTE was the joint Ef- 
fort of Genius and of Habit; a painful Ac- 


quiſition, only attainable by the Few; — 


. To JUDGE, the ſimple Effort of that plain 


but common Senſe, imparted by Providence 
in ſome degree to every one *. 


Bur here methinks an Objector de- 
mands—“ And are Authors then to com- 
« pgſe, and form their Treatiſes by Rule? 
«® Are they to ballance Periods ? — To 
« ſean Pæans and Cretics ?—To ac. Al 
« literations ? — To enumerate Monojyl- 
% lables, &c.“ 


——_— * — —_— 4 


_ 
— — — — — 


* Mirabile EST, cum plurimum in Faciendo interſit 
inter doctum et rudem, quam non multum differat in 


Judicando. Ibid. III. ſ. 197. 
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Part II. 


PHILO LOGIC AL 


Ir, in anſwer to this Objector, it ſhould 


—— be ſaid, THEY oUGHT, the Permiſſion 


ſhould at leaſt be 7empered with much 
caution. Theſe Arts are to be ſo blended 
with a pure but common Stile, that the 
Reader, as he proceeds, may only feel 
their lalent force. If ever they become 
glaring, they degenerate into ÆMectation; 
an Extreme more diſguſting, becauſe leſs 
natural, than even the vulgar language 
of an unpoliſhed Clown. "Tis in 
Writing, as in Acting —— The beſt 
Writers are like our late admired Ger- 
rick. — And how did that able Genius 
employ his Art ?—Not by a vain en- 


tation of any one of its powers, but by 


a latent uſe of them all in ſuch an ex- 
hibition of Nature, that, while we were 
preſent in a Theatre, and only beholding 
an Actor, we could not help thinking our- 
ſelves in Denmark with HAMLET, ar in 


Boſworth Field with RicuARD . 
; THERE 


— 


— . 


* Ubicunque ARS OSTENTATUR, VERITAS abeſſe 
videtur. inctil. Inſtit. X. 3. p. 587. Edit. Capp. 
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INQUIRIES. 


THERE is, another Objection ſtill — 
Theſe Speculations may be called Mix u- 
TI; things partaking at beſt more of 
the elegant, than of the ſolid; and attended 
with difficulties, beyond the value of the 
labour. 


To anſwer this, it may be obſerved, 
that, when Habit is once gained, nothing 
ſo eaſy as Practice. When the Ear is 


5 once habituated to theſe Yerba! Rhy:hms, 


it forms them ſpontaneouſly, without at- 


I tention or labour. If we call for in- 
. ſtances, what more eaſy to every Smith, 
to every Carpenter, to every common 
mechanic, than e ſeveral Energies of 
8 their proper Arts*? How little do even 


the 


———_ 


BB —2!7 ſunt ARTES ALTIORES, plurumgue OCCULTAN= 


Tun, ut Artes ſint. Ejuſd. VIII. c. 3. p. 478. Edit. 


; Capper, =DESsIN1T Ars ge, i APPAREAT. Ejuſd, 
VV. 2. p. 249. 


* dee Dionyſ. Halicarn. de Strut, Orat. ſ. 25. 
where this Argument is well enforced by the common 
wells 
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PHILOLOGICAL 


Part HI. the rigid Laws of Verſe obſtruct a Genius 
—— truly Poetic? How little did they cramp 


a Milton, a Dryden, or a Pope? Cicero 
writes that Antipater the Sidonian could 
pour forth Hexameters extempore and 
that, whenever he choſe to verſify, Words 
followed him of courſe. We may add to 
Antipater the antient Rhap/ſodi/ts of the 
Greeks, and the modern Improviſatori of 
the [talians. If this then be practicable 
in Verſe, how much more ſo in Proſe? 
In Proſe, the Laws of which ſo far differ 
from thoſe of Poetry, that we can at any 


. 


— 


_ zvell-known HAB IT or READING, fo difficult at firſt, 


yet gradually growing ſo familiar, that we perform 


it at laſt without deliberation, juſt as we ſee, or 
hear. | 


+ Cic. de Oratore, L. III. 194. The ſame great 
writer in another place, ſpeaking of the power of Ha- 
bit, ſubjoins—1d autem bond diſciplind exercitatis, qui et 
multa ſcripſerint, et quecunque etiam ſine ſcripto dicerent 
fimilia ſcriptorum effecerint, non erit difficilimum. Ante 
enim circumſcribitur mente HENTENTIA, confeſlimque 
VERBA concurrunt, &c. Orator. ad Brut, ſ. 200. 
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time relax them as we find expedient? Nay 
more, where to relax them is not only 
1 expedient, but even neceſſary, becauſe tho 
Numerous Compoſition may be a Requiſite, 
E yet regularly returning Rhythm is a thing 
ve ſhould avoid *? 


Is every whole, whether natural or arti- 
f fcial, lie conſtituent Parts well merit our 
: ; regard, and in nothing more, than in the 
2 : facility of their co-mcidence, If we view 
r 3 a Landſkip, how pleaſing the Harmony 
between Hills and Woods, between Rivers 
and Lawns? If we ſelect from this Land- 


| : ſkip a Tree, how well does the Trunk 
” WH correſpond with its Branches, and the 
1 


- ME whole of its Form with its beautiful Ver- 
dure? If we take an Animal, for ex- 
+ ample, a fine Horſe, what @ Union in his 


— 


el ; | 
oo © Multum intereft, utrum NUMEROSA fit (id oft, fi 
te = milis Numerorum) an plane E NUMER1S, conſtet Oratio. 


6 Alterum fi fit, intolerabile vitium ęſt: alterum niſi ſits 
8 Gifipata, et inculta, et fluens eſt Oratio. Ejuſd. ad 
4 Brut, f. 220. 
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112 PHILOLOGICAL 


Part II. Colour, his Figure, and his Motions ? 

f one of human race, what more pleafingly 
congenial, than when Virtue and Genius 
appear to animate a graceful Figure? 


—pulchro veniens e corpore virtus ? 


The charm increaſes, if to a graceful Fi- 
gure we add a graceful Elocution. Eloct- 
tion too is heightened fill, if it convey 
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elegant Sentiments; and theſe again are 
heightened, if cloathed with graceful Dic- 
tion, that is, with Words, which are pure, 
| preciſe, and well arranged. 
5 Bor this brings us home to the very : 
5 f ſpot, whence we departed. We are in— : 
| . ſenſibly returned to Numerous Compoſition, 5 
bb and view in SPEECH however referred, WW 
1 whether to the Body or the Mind, we- 
i* ther to the Organs of Pronunciation, or I 
ty the Purity of Diction; whether to the 
| 9 Purity of Diction, or the Truth of Sen- 
* 


8 timent, how perfectly natural the Co- inci- 
| dence of every part. 
Ws 


tNQVUIRIES: 


We muſt not then call theſe verbal Ch.IV. 


Decorations, Mix uri. They are eſſen- 
tial to the Beauty, nay to the Completion 
of the hole. Without them the Com- 
poſition, tho' its Sentiments may be juſt, 
is like a Picture, with good Drawrng, 
but with bad and defeQive Colouring. 


THtsE we are aſſured were the Senti- 
ments of Cicero, whom we muſt allow 
to have been a Maſter in his Art, and 
who has amply and accurately treated 
verbal Decoration and numerous Compo- 
ſition in no leſs than z7wo Capital Trea- 
tiſes k, ſtrengthening withal his own Au- 
thority with that of ARISTOTLE and 
TrueoPHRASTUS; to whom, if more were 
wanting, we might add the names of 
DEMETR1Ius PHALEREUus, Dionyslus of 
HaricAaRNassus, Dionyslus LoxGixus, 
and QUINCTILIAN, | 


* 


_ 


* His Orator, and his De Oratore. 
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114 PHILOLOGICAL 


Part II. Having preſumed thus far to adviſe 
© AvrTnors, I hope I may be pardoned for 
ſaying a word to READERs, and the more 


ſo, as the Subject has not often been 
touched. 


WurorveR reads a perfect or finiſhed 
Compoſition, whatever be the Language, 
whatever the Subject, ſhould read it, even 
if alone, both aud:bly, and diftinfly, 


In a Compoſition of his Character 
not only preciſe Words are admitted, but 
Words metaphorical and ornamental. And 
farther — as every Sentence contains a 
latent Harmony, ſo is that Harmony de- 


rived from the Rhythm of its conſtituents 
Parts 


A Courostriox then Ie this, ſhould 
(as I ſaid before) be read both di/tin#ly and 


— 


— 


* See before, from p. 84 to p. 105. 
audibly; 
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INQUIRIE Ss. 


audibly; with due regard to Stops and Ch. IV. 
Pauſes; with occaſional Elevations and Kh Obes 


Depreſſions of the Voice, and whatever 
elſe conſtitutes u and accurate* PRonux= 
claT10N. He, who deſpiſing, or neglect- 
ing, or knowing nothing of all this, reads 
a Work of ſuch character, as he would 
read a Seſſions-paper, will not only miſs 
many beauties of /e Stile, but will prob- 
ably miſs (which 1s worſe) a large pro- 
portion of the Senſe. 


SOMETHING ſtill remains concerning 
the Doctrine of Work and ParTs, and 
thoſe Eſſentials of Dramatic Imitation, 
MANNERS, SENTIMENT, and THE FABLE. 


But theſe Inquiries properly form other 
Chapters. | 


Vid. Scriptor. ad Herenn. L. I. ſ. 3. L. II. f. 19. 
20. 21. 22. 23. p. 4. 72. 74. 75. Edit. Oxon. 1718. 
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116 PHILOLOGICAL 

Part II. 

—— | 
HA r. . 


Concerning Wnol E and PARTS, as efſen- 

tial to the conſtituting of a legitimate 

Work—the Theory illuſtrated from THE 

GEoRG1Cs oF VIRGIL, aud THE Mr- 

NEXENUS OF PLATo0—/ſame Theory ap- 

| plied to ſmaller pieces—ToTALITY, , 
ſential to ſmall Works, as well as great 

* Examples to illuſtrate — ACCURACY, 
another Eſſential — more ſo to ſmaller 


pieces, and why—Tranfition to DRAMA- 
TIC SPECULATIONS, 


1 & 
— — 2 wi —_—_— » + "2 


- 
* 
—— 4 - 


VERY legitimate Work ſhould be 

ONE, as much as a Vegetable, or 
an Animal; and, to be Ons like them, it 
ſhould be a WroLE, conſiſting of PARTs, 
and be in nothing redundant, in nothing 
deficient. The difference is, THE WHoLE 
of an Animal, or a Vegetable conſiſts of 
PaRTs, which ext at once: THE WHOLE 
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of an Oration, or a Poem, as it muſt be Ch.V 


either heard or peruſed, conſiſts of Part 


not taken at once, but in a due and orderly 
Succeſſion. 


The Deſcription of su on a Wnokx is 
perfectly ſimple, but not, for that Simpli- 
city, the leſs to be approved, 


A WnoL r, we are informed, ſhould have 


a Beginning, Middle, and End*x. If we 


. doubt this, let us ſuppoſe a Compoſition 
to want them: - would not the very vulgar 
= fay, it had neither head nor tail? 


Nor are the Conſtitutive Parts, tho' 


E equally ſimple in their deſcription, for 
chat reaſon leſs founded in truth. A BE 


= INNING is that, which nothing neceſſarily 


© precedes, but which ſomething naturally fol- 


1— 


2 
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| Ariſt. Poet. cap. 7. p. 231. Edit. Sylb. 
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PHILOLOGICAL 


Part IT. /5ws. AN END ig that, which nothing na- 


— . 


turally follows, but which ſomething ne- 
cefſarily precedes, A MipDLE 1 that, 
which ſomething precedes, to diſtinguiſh it 
from a Beginning; and which ſomething fol- 
lows, to diſtinguiſh it from an End“. 


I might illuſtrate this from a PRoPos1- 
lo in Euclid. The ftating of the thing 
to be proved, makes the BEGINNING ; le 


_ proving of it, makes the MiDDLE; and 


the aſſerting of it to have been proved, 
makes the Coxcrusion, or END: and 


thus is every ſuch Propoſition a complete 
and perfect V Hole. | 


Tur ſame holds in Writings of a cha- 
racter totally different. Let us take for 


——_— 
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an Example the moſt highly finiſhed Per- Ch. V. 
formance among the Pomant, and that in 
their moſt poliſhed period, I mean Tre 
GEoORGICS OF VIRGIL, 


Quid faciat letas ſegetes, quo ſidere terram 
Vertere, Macenas, (Ii) ulmiſque adjungere 
viles | 
Convenzat ; (111) qnæ cura boum, qui cul- 
tus habendo | 

Sit pecori; (iv) apibus quanta experientia 
bparcis, 

Hinc canere incipiam, &c. 


Virg. Georg. I. 


In theſe Lines, and ſo on (if we conſult 
the Original) for forty-two Lines incluſive, 
we have TE BEGINNING ; which Begin- 


ning includes two things, THE PLAN, 
and THE INVOCATION. 


In the four firſt Verſes we have THE 
PLAN, which Plan gradually opens and be- 
comes the WHoLe Work, as an Acorn, 

—_ when 
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PHILOLOGICAL 


Part II. when developed, becomes a perfect Oak. 
After this comes TH IN VOCATIOx, which 


extends to the laſt of the forty-two Verſes 
above mentioned. The two together give 
us the true cliaracter of a BEGINNING, 
which, as above deſcribed, nothing can 


precede, and which, 'tis neceſſary that 
ſomething ſhould follow. 


Tux remaining Part of the firſt Book, 
together with the three Books following, 
to Verſe the 458th of Book the Fourth, 
make the MippLe, which alſo has its 
true charater, that of ſucceeding the Be- 
ginning, where we expect ſomething farther, 
and that of preceding the End, where we 
expect nothing more. 


Tur eight laſt Verſes of the Poem 
make THE END, which, like the Begin- 


ning. is ſhort, and which preſerves its real 
character by ſatisfying the Reader, that 
all is complete, and that nothing is to fol- 

low. 


INQUIRIE Ss. 


hw. The Performance is even dated. It Ch. V. 


finiſhes like an Epiſtle, giving us the 
Place and Time of writing ; but then 
giving them in ſuch a manner, as they 
ought to come from VIRGIL *, 


Bur to open our thoughts into a farther 
Detail, 


As the Poem from its very Name reſpects 
various MATTERS RELATIVE To LAND, 
(GzoRG1CA) and which are either imme- 
diately or mediately connected with it: 
among the variety of theſe matters the 


Poem begins from the loweſt, and thence 


advances gradually from higher to higher, 
till having reached the /ghe/t, it there 


properly ps. 


The firſt Book begins from the fmple 
Culture of the EARTH, and from its hun- 


A—— 


1 


See Philoſophical Arrangements, p. 295, 296. 
BLEST 
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PHILOLOGICAL 


Part II. BLEsT PROGENY, Corn, Legumes, Flow- 
w—_— Cs: &. 
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'Tis a NOBLER SPECIES OF VEGE- 
TABLES, which employs the ſecond Book, 
where we are taught he Culture of Trees, 
and, among others, of that important pair, 
THE OLive and THE Vine*, Yet it 
muſt be remembered, that all this 1s no- 
thing more than the culture of mere Yege- 
table and Inanimate Nature. 


'Tis in the third Book that the Poet 
riſes to Nature sENSITIVE and ANI1- 


MATED, when he gives us precepts about 
Cattle, Horſes, Sheep, &c. 


—_— 


+ Theſe are implied by Virgil in the fir Line of 
his fir Book, and in every other part of it, the Epi- 
fodes and Epilogue excepted. 

Ibis too is aſſerted at the Beginning of his fi 
Book — Ulmiſque adjungere Vites —and is the intire 


ſubjef of the ſecond, the ſame exceptions made as be- 
fore. 


+ This is the third ſubject mentioned in the Prime, 


and fills (according to juſt order) the intire third Bt, 
making the ſame exceptions, as before, 


Ar 


INQUIRIE Ss. 


Ar length, in the fourth Book, when 
matters draw to a Concluſion, then tis 
he treats his Subject in a MoRAL and 
POLITICAL WAY, He no longer purſues 
the Culture of the nere brute Nature; 
he then deſcribes, as he tells us, 


— Mores, et fludia, et populos, et pre- 
lia, &c. 


for ſuch is the character of his Bees, 
thoſe truly Soci Al and PoLITICAL ANI- 
MALS. Tis here he firſt mentions Arts, 
and Memory, and Laws, and Families. 
Tis here (their great ſagacity conſidered) 
he ſuppoſes a portion imparted of a SuB- 
LIMER PRINCIPLE. Tis here that every 
thing Vegetable or merely Brutal ſeems 
forgotten, while all appears at leaſt Hu- 
MAN, and ſometimes even Divine. 


His quidam ſignis, atque hac exempla ſe- 
Cutl, F | 

Eſſe apibus PARTEM DIVINA MENTIS, 
et hauſius 
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PHILOLOGICAL 


fEtherios dixcre: DEUM namque ire per 
omnes 


 Terraſque tractuſque maris, &c. 
Geor. IV. 219. 


WHEN the ſubject will not permit him 
to proceed farther, he ſuddenly conveys 
his Reader, by the Fable of ArisTzvs, 


among Nymphs, Heroes, Demi-gods and 
Gods, and thus leaves him in company, 


ſuppoſed more than mortal. 


Tuis is not only a ſublime CoxcLv- 
SION to the fourth Book, but naturally 
leads to THE CONCLUSION OF THE WHOLE 
Wokk; for he does no more after this 
than ſhortly recapitulate, and elegantly 
blend his recapitulating with a Compli- 
ment to Auguſtus, 


Bur even this is not all. 


Tur dry, didactic character of the 
GeoRGics made it neceſſary, they ſhould 


be 
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be enlivened by Ee1s0Dzxs and Diokrs- Ch. V. 


$10NS. It has been the Art of the Poet, 
that theſe Epiſodes and Digreſſions ſhould 
be homogeneous : that is, ſhould ſo connect 
with the Subject, as to become (as it were) 
Parts of it. On theſe Principles every 
Book has for its END, what I call an 
Epilogue ; for its BEGINNING, an Invoca- 
tion; and for its MippLe, the ſeveral 
Precepts, relative to its Subject, I mean 
Huſbandry. Having a Beginning, a Mid- 
ale, and an End, EvERY PART 1TSELF 


becomes A SMALLER WHoLEF, tho' with 


reſpect to the general Plan it is nothing 
more than a PART. Thus the Human 


Arm with a view to its Elbow, its Hand, 


its Fingers, &c. is as clearly a WRHOLE, 
as it is ſimply gut A PART with a view 
to the zntire Body. 


TRE $8MALLER WHOLES of this divine 
Poem may merit ſome attention ; by theſe 
I mean each particular Book. 


EACH 
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PHILOLOGICAL 


Eacn Book has an InvocaTion. Thz 


rious rural Deities, and laſtly Auguſtus ; 
the ſecond invokes Bacchus; the third Pales 
and Apollo; the fourth, his Patron Ma- 
cenas, I do not dwell on theſe Invoca- 
tions, much leſs on the Parts which fol- 
low, for this in fact would be writing a 
Comment upon the Poem. But the Epi- 
LOGUES, beſides their own intrinſic beauty, 


are too much to our purpoſe, to be paſt 
in ſilence. 


In the arrangement of them the Poet 
ſeems to have purſued ſuch an Order, at 
that alternate 4ffeHions ſhould be alter- 
nately excited; and this he has done, wel! 
knowing the importance of that generally 
acknowleged Truth, the Force derived 10 
Contraries by their juxta- poſition or ſuc- 
ceſſion*, The firſt Book ends with FH 
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PoRTENTS AND PRoDiGIEs, both upon Ch. V. 
Earth and in the Heavens, which pre — 


ceded the Death of the Dictator Cæſar. 
To theſe direful ſcenes the Epilogue of 
the ſecond Book oppoſes the T RANQUILITY 
AND FELICITY OF THE RURAL LIFE, 


which (as he informs us) Faction and civil 
Diſcord do not uſually impair— 
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In the Ending of f//e third Book we read 
of a PeESTILENCE, and of Nature in de- 
vaſtation; in the fourth, of NATURE RE- 
STORED, and, by help of the Gods, re- 1 
pleniſhed. | | 


As this concLupingG EPILOGUE (I 
mean the Fable of Ari//zus} occupies the 
moſt important place, ſo is it decorated 
accordingly with Language, Events, Places, 
and Perſonages. 
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No LANGUAGE was ever more poliſhed 
and harmonious. The Deſcent of A 
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128 PHILOLOGICAL 


Part II. f@us to his mother, and of Orpheus to 
wean ſhades, are Events; the watery 
Palace of the Nereids, the Cavern of Pro 
teus, and the Scene of the infernal Re. 
gions, are PLAcesz Ariſteus, old Pro- 
teus, Orpheus, Eurydice, Cyllene and her 
Nymphs, are PERSONAGES ; all great, all 


ſtriking, all ſublime. 


LET us view theſe Epilogues in the 
Poet's Order, 


IJ. CIVIL HozxRoss. 

II. RuRAL TRANGUILITV. 
III. NATURE LAID WASTE. 
IV. NATURE RESTORED. 


Here, as we have ſaid already, different Pal- 
| lions are, by the Subjes being alternate“, 
alternately excited ; and yet withal excited 
W--.: ſo judiciouſly, that, when the Poem con- 
cludes, and all is at an end, the Reader 
leaves off with tranquility and joy. 


x See belore, p. 126. 
FROM 


b 
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From the Grokoics of Virgil we pro- Ch. V. 


ceed to the MENEXEN US of Plato; the 
firſt being the moſt finiſhed Form of a 
didaBic Poem, the latter, the moſt con- 
ſummate Model of a Panegyrical Oration. 


Tas Mx NEX EN us is a funeral Oration 
in praiſe of thoſe brave Atlienians, who 
had fallen in battle by generoully aſſert- 
ing the Cauſe of their Country. Like the 
Ceorgics, and every other juſt Compoſi- 
tion, THIS ORATION has A BEGINNING, 
A Mipprx, and an Exp. 


Tae BEGINNING is a ſolemn account 
of the deceaſed having received all the l- 
gitimate Rights of Burial, and of the pro- 
priety of doing them honour not only by 
Deeps, but by Wokps; that is, not only 
by funeral Ceremonzes, but by a SPEECH, 
to perpetuate the memory of their mag- 
nanimity, and to recommend it to their 
poſterity, as an object of imitation, 
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Part II. 
— 


PHILO LOGIC AL 


As the deceaſed were brave and gallant 
men, we are ſhewn by what means they 
came to poſſeſs their character, and what 


noble exploits they performed in conſe- 
quence. 


HzNCE the Mipprz of the Oration 
contains firſt their Origin; next their Edu- 
cation and Form of Government; and laſt 
of all, the conſequence of ſuch an Origin 
and Education; their Heroic Atchieve- 
ments from the carlieſt days to the time 
then preſent *. 


Tre middle Part being thus complete, 
we come to the CoxncLuslon, which is 
perhaps the mojt ſublime piece of Oratory 
both jor the Plan and Execution, which is 


extant of any age, or in any language. 


* Sce Dr. Benthan!'s elegant Edition of this Orz- 


tion, in his Ade Exiraioi, printed at Oxford, 
1746, from p. 21 to p. 40. 


BY 


1 — 
COTE 
—— - _ — 


By an aweful Profopopeia, the Deceaſed Ch. V. 
are called up to addreſs the Living; the 
Fathers, ſlain in battle, to exhort their 
living Children; the Children, flain in bat- 


tle, to conſole their living Fathers ; and 
this with every Idea of manly Conſolation; 
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and with every generans incentive #9 4 
contempt of Death, and a love of their 
Country, that the powers of Nature, or 
of Art could ſuggeſt *. 
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'Tis here this Oration concludes, being 
(as we have ſhewn) A yerFECT Wuorr, 
executed with all the ſtrength of a ſublime 
Language, under the management of a 
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great and @ ſublime Genius. 


3 


* * 
- * 


E Ir theſe Speculations appear 709 dry, 
| they may be rendered more pleaſing, if 
the Reader would peruſe the two Pieces 


— — — — — 


* See the ſame Edition from the words Q Hates 
Ir faiv igt walt ayxlv, p. 41, to the Coneluſion 
of the Oration, p. 48. 
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Part II. criticized, His labour, he might be aſ- 

OI: ſured, would not be loſt, as he would peruſe 
two of the fineſt pieces, which the two 
fineſt ages of Antiquity produced. 


Wr cannot however quit l, Theory 
concerning Woll and PARTS, without 
obſerving that it regards alike both /mall 
Works and great; and that it deſcends 
even to an Eſſay, to a Sonnet, to an Ode. 
Theſe minuter efforts of Genius, unleſs 
they poſſeſs (if I may be pardoned the ex- 
preſton) a certain character of ToTar 1- 
a TY, loſe a capital pleaſure derived from 
| their UNION; from a Union, which, col- 
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j lected in a few pertinent Ideas, combines 1 
| them all happily, under One amicable Form. N 
; Without this Lion, the Production is no 3 
4 better than a ſort of vague Efufion, where 4 
þ Sentences follow Sentences, and Stanzas I 
1 follow Stanzas, with 0 apparent reaſon 
Þ why they ſhould be two rather than 
[ twenty, or twenty rather than two. 
| Is 
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Ir we want another argument for this Ch. 


MINUTER ToTALITY, we may refer to 


Nature, which Art is ſaid to imitate. 
Not only this Univerſe is one ſtupendous 
Whole, but ſuch alſo is a Tree, a Shrub, 
a Flower ; ſuch thoſe Beings, which, 


without the aid of glaſſes, even e/cape our 
perception. And ſo much for To ALIT 


(I venture to familiarize the term) that 
common and eſſential Character to every 
legitimate Compoſition. 


THERE is another character left, which, 
tho' foreign to the preſent purpoſe, I 
venture to mention, and that is the cha- 
racter of Accuracy. Every Work ought 
to be as accurate as poſſible» And yet, 
tho' this apply to Works of every kind, 
there is a difference whether the Work be 
great or ſmall, In greater Works (ſuch 
as Hiſtories, Epic Poems, and the like) 
their very Magnitude excuſes incidental 
defects, and their Authors, according to 


K 3 Horace, 


3 
V. 
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Part II. 


hang — 


PHILOLOGICAL 


Horace, may be allowed to ſlumber. is 
otherwiſe in ſmaller Works, for the very 
reaſon, that they are ſmaller. Such, e 
every part, both in Sentiment and Dic- 
tion, ſhould be perſpicuous, pure, ſimple 
and preciſe. 


As Examples often illuſtrate better than 
Theory, the following ſhort Piece is ſub- 
joined for peruſal. The Reader may be 
aſſured, it comes not from the Author; 
and yet, tho' not his own, he cannot 
help feeling a paternal Sollicitude for it; a 
wiſh for indulgence to a juvenile Genius, 


that never meant a private Eſſay for public 
Inſpection. 


PERDITA to FLORIZEL, 


Argument, 


Several Ladies in the Country having 
atted a Dramatic Paſtoral, in which one of 
them under the name of FLORIZEL, a Sep- 
herd, makes love to another under the nan? 


6 


. 
- 


INQUIRIE 8s. 


of PERDITA, @ Shepherdeſs ; their acting Ch. V. 
being finiſhed, and they returned to their 


proper characters, one of them addreſſes the 
other in the following lines. 


« No more ſhall we with trembling hear 
that Bell “, 

« Which ſhew'd Me, Perdita; Thee, Flo- 
rizel. | 

« No more thy brilliant eyes, with looks 
of love, 

« Shall in my boſom gentle pity move. 

« The curtain drops, and now we both 
remain, 

* You free from mimic love, and I from 
pain. 


*« Yet grant one favour—tho' our Drama 


ends, 


Let the feign'd Lovers ftill be real 
Friends. 


— 


— 


* The Play,- bell. 
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Part II, 


PHILOLOGICAL 


Tk Author, in his own Works, as fat 


as his Genius would aſhſt, has endeavoured 


to give them a juſt ToTALITY, He has 
endeavoured that each of them ſhould ex. 
hibit a real Beginning, Middle, and End, 
and theſe properly adapted to the places, 
which they poſſeſs, and incapable of Tranſ- 
poſition, without Detriment or Confuſion, 
He does not however venture upon a De- 
tail, becauſe he does not think it worthy 
to follow the Detail of Productions, like 
the Georgics, or the Menexenus. 


So much therefore for the Speculation 
concerning WaoLE and PAR Ts, and ſuch 
matters relative to it, as have incidentally 
ariſen, 


Wr are now to ſay ſomething upon the 
Theory of SENTIMENT; and as SENT1- 
MENT and MANNERs are intimately con- 
nected, and in a DRAMA both of them 
naturally 


INQ U I RN IE SVS. 


naturally riſe out of the FAB LR, it ſeems 
alſo proper to ſay ſomething upon Dr A- 
MATIC SPECULATION IN GENERAL, be- 
ginning, according to Order, firſt from 
the firſt. | 
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Part IT. 
— — 


CHAP. VI. 
DRAMATIC SPECULATIONS, — /e con- 
flitutrve Parts of every Drama — Six in 
eumber—which of theſe belong to other 
Artiſts — which, to the Poet—tranſition 
to thoſe, which N to the Poet. 


HE Laws and Principles of Drama- 

tic Poetry among THE GREEKs, 
whether it was from the excellence of 
their Pieces, or of their Language, or of 
both, were treated with attention even by 
their able Philoſophers. 


We ſhall endeavour to give a ſketch of 
their Ideas; and, if it ſhall appear that 
we illuſtrate by inſtances chiefly Modern, 
we have ſo done, becauſe we believe that 


it demonſtrates the Univerſality of the 
Precepts. 


A DRANMAT TIC Piece, or (in more 
eommon Language) a PLA, is, the De- 
| tail 
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INQUIRIE Ss. 


tail or Exhibition of a certain Action 
not however an Action, like one in Hi 
tory, which is ſuppoſed actually to have 
happened, but, tho' taken from H/tory, 
a FicTIoN or IITATION, in various 
particulars derived from Invention. *Tis 
by this that Sophocies and Shakſpeare differ 
from Thucydides and Clarendon, Tis Ix- 
VENTION makes them Poets, and NoT 
METRE, for had Coke or Newton written 
m Verſe, they could not for that reaſon 
have been called Poers®, 


AGAIN, A DRAMATIC Pizxce, or 


PLAY is the Exhibition of an Action, not 


8 N 

t AnAcy Z i TETWY ö i r Won G TWv 
ploy elvas Je Wemrnv, 1 TW parrpwy, Low Womnrng 
var r iE i54* pupatiTons Of THe Weagrres *Tis 
therefore evident hence, that a PoET or MAK#R ought 
rather to be a MAKER OF FABLES, than of VERsEs, 
in as much as he is a Porr or MAKER in virtue of 
bis IMITAT10N, and as the Objects he imitates are hu- 


man actions. Ariſt. De Poet, cap. IX. p. 234. Edit, 
9b, 
Simply 
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Part II. imply related, as the Eneid or Paradiſe 

W Loſt, but where the Parties concerned are 

made 7o appear in perſon, and PERRSONAIL:E 

| LY TO CONVERSE AND ACT THEIR OWN 

| STORY. Tis by this that the Samſon 

| Agoniſtes differs from the Paradiſe Loft, 

| tho' both of them Poems from the ſame 
| ſublime Author. 


Now ſuch DRaMarTic Pitct or PLAx, 
in order to make it pleaſing (and ſurely, 
to pleaſe is an Eſſential to the Drama) 
muſt have a BEGINNING, MIDDLE, and 
4 Exp, that is, as far as poſſible, be a 
PERFECT WHOLE, having Parts. If it 
be defective here, it will be hardly com- 
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prehenſible; and if hardly comprehenſible, 
tis not poſſible that it ſhould pleaſe. 


BuT upon Whole and Parts, as we 
£1. have ſpoken already *, we ſpeak not now. 
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INQUIRIE Ss. 


At preſent we remark, that sven an 
ACTION, as here deſcribed, makes in every 
Play what we call THE STORY, or (to 
1 uſe a Term more technical THE FABLE ; 
J and that this STORY or FaBLE is, and 
3 has been juſtly called the very Soul or 
q THE DRAMA“, ſince from this it de- 
4 rives its very Exiſtence. 


Wi proceed—THnis Drama then be- 
1 ing an Action, and that not rehearſed like 
an Epopee or Hiſtory, but actually tranſ- 
3 afted by certain preſent living Agents, it 
becomes neceſlary that zZheſe Agents ſhould 
mutually converſ:, and that they ſhould 
Z have too @ certain Place, where to hold 
E their Converſation. Hence we perceive 
I that 1n every Dramatic Piece, not only 
ru FABLE is a requiſite, but THE 
| Scexery, and THE STAGE, and more 


| 


; Agxn ftv 2 70 o FTXH O M TOO rug rpa- 
vllas. Ariſt. Poet. C. VI. p. 231. Edit. Sylb. 


than 
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Part II. than theſe, a PROPER DricTion. Indeed 
—r— the Scenery and Stage are not in the 


Poet's Department : they belong at beſt 


| to the Painter, and after him to inferior 
Artiſts. The DicT1on is the Poet's, and 


| this indeed 1s important, fince the Whole 
of his Performance is conveyed /r 7he 


Dialo gu. 


—— —— —— — — - — 


Bur Dicriox being admitted, we are 
ſtill to obſerve, that there are other things 
wanting, of no leſs importance. In the 
various tranſactions of real Life, every 


; perſon does not imply ſpeak, but ſome way 
A or other 8?PEAKs nis MinD, and diſcovers 
4 by his behaviour certain TrAces or Ciia- 

b '  RACTER. Now tis in theſe almoſt inſe- 
g} paravle Accidents to Human Conduct, that 

l we perceive the riſe of SENTIMENT and 

fl Manners. And hence it follows that 

[t as DRAMATIC Ficrio copies real Life, 
A not only DicrioN is a neceſſary part of 
ll it, but MAxNERS alſo, and SENTIMENT. WR 
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INQUIRIE Ss. 


We may ſubjoin one Part more, and Ch. VI. 
that is Music, The antient Choruſſes ans god 


between the Acts were probably /ung, and 
perhaps the reſt was delivered in @ /pectes 
of Recitative. Our modern Theatres have 
a Band of Muſic, and have Muſic often 
introduced, where there is no Opera. 
In this laſt (I mean the Opera} Music 
ſeems to claim precedence, 


From theſe Speculations it appears, that 


ie Conſtitutive Parts of the Drama are 
Js, that is to ſay, the Fazrr, the Max- 


NERS, the SENTIMENT, the DicTlon, 
the SCENERY, and the Music “. 


They are thus enumerated by Ariflotle — wiboc, 
9 Ahn, x) Aifics, M de, . J Vis, 0 Hh, Ie 
De Poet. C. VI. p. 230. Edit. Sylb. 


The Doctrines of Ariflatle in this, and the ſol- 


lowing Chapters may be ſaid to contain in a manner 
the whole Dramatic Art. 


BuT 
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PHILOLOGICAL 


Bur then, as out of theſe fx the Scene. 
ry and the Mujic appear to appertain to 
other Artiſts, and the Play (as far as re- 
ſpects the Poet} is complete without then : 
it remains that its four primary and capital 
Parts are the FABLE, the MaNNeRs, the 
SENTIMENT, and the DicT1on. 


THEsE by way of Sketch we ſhall /uc- 


ceſſively conſider, commencing from the 
FABLE, as the firſt in dignity and rank. 


CHAP. 
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INQUIRIES. 


CHAP, VII. 


In the conſtitutive Parts of a Drama, the 
FABLE conſidered fir/l—its different Spe- 


cies—which fit for Comedy; which, for 
Tragedy — Illuſtrations by Examples — 
KEvoLUTIONs—D1sCovERIE8—Tragic 
Paſſions — Lillo's Fatal Curioſity — com- 
fared with the Oedipus Tyrannus of 
Sophocles — Importance of Fables, both 
Tragic and Comic —how they differ — 
bad Fables, whence — other Dramatic 
Requiſites, without the Fable, may be 
excellent—Fifth Acts, how chara#teriſed 
by ſome Dramatic Writers. 


STORIES, we muſt firſt inquire how 


many are their SPECIES; and theſe we 
endeavour to arrange, as follows. 


Ons Species is, when the ſeveral 


Events flow in 4 ſimilar Succeſſion, and 


J. calmly 
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IF we treat of DRAMATIC FABLES or C. VII. 
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Part II. calmly maintain that egua/ courſe, till the 

w—Y— Succeſſion ſtops, and the Fable is at an 1 

| end. Such is the Story of a ſimple Pea- : 

| ſant, who quietly dies in the Cottage 
1 where he was born, the ſame through- 
out his life, both in manners, and in rank, 


| THERE is A SECOND SPECIES of Story 
: or Fable, not imple, but complicated* ; a 
Species, where the ſucceeding Events differ 
widely from 7he preceding; as for example, 
the Story of the well-known Maſjinell, 
who, in a few days, from a poor Fiſher- 
0 | man roſe to Sovereign Authority. Here 
| the Succeſſion is not equal or ſimilar, be- 
cauſe we have A supDEN REvoLUTION 
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* Eo ot Twv paul os putv anAor, 0s de Wemntypi* 
* you" Yup ts pF eis, WY H⁰j,fts 0b Hνονν b., 
| uT&gX80Ww ibo Leal roldila N Os x. Te 1. Of 
FaBLEs ſome are SIMPLE, and ſome are COMPLI- 
CATED 3 for ſuch are Human Actions, of which Fable 
are Imitations. By ſimple, I mean, &c. Ariſt, Pot. 
cap. 10. p. 235» Edit, Sylb. 


from 
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THERE is ANOTHER COMPLICATED 
$PECIES, the reverſe of this laſt, where 
THE REVOLUTION, tho* in extremes, 
is from high to low, from magnifi- 
cent to mean. This may be illuſtrated, 


1 by the ſame Maſjinello, who, after a ſhort 
E taſte of Sovereignty, was ignominiouſly 


llain. 


ANnD thus are all FABLES or STORIES 
either /mple or complicated; and the com- 
plicated alſo of two ſubordinate ſorts; of 
which the one, beginning /rom Bad, ends 
in Good; the other, beginning /rom Good, 
ends in Bad. 


Ir we contemplate theſe various ſpe- 
cies, we ſhall find the Ample Story leaſt 
adapted either to Comedy or Tragedy. It 
wants thoſe /{ri#ing Revolutions, thoſe un- 
L 2 expected 


147 


J from low to high, from mean to magni- C. VII. 
fcent. 
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expected Diſcoveries *, ſo eſſential to en- 
gage, and to detain a Spectator. 


"Tis not ſo with COMPLICATED Sro- 
RIEs, Here every ſudden RgvoLuTIoON, 
every DiscovER has a charm, and the 
unexpetted events never fail to intereſt. 


IT muſt be remarked however of he 


complicated Stories, that, where the Re- 


0 — — 2 „ 


n. unn 


* Theſe REVOLUTION S and DiscoveRIEs are 
called in Greek Tleprrereat and Ava wopiotts. They 
are thus defined. Eg. ot ITeemeTeic 4 5 £45 To kvar- 
rio Twv w] ut rab xe. eIgvrai, 5 

— * * * , \ 3 RF 

T8T0 d Mr To Ee, N M A Rkvol u- 
TION ig, as has been already ſaid, a Change into the re- 
verſe of what is doing, and that either according 1 


Probability, or from Neceſſity. Ariſt. Poet. c. 11. p. 


235. Edit, Sylb. Again-—Avagrwpiors d t5iv, wony 
23 T2vope TnAcuiver, if a yvoing ts yuweow werabonn, 1 
£85 @1Aiay N I 700 Tpos ru 1 guguxiar 
Weroprtvuve A DisCoveRY is, as the name implies, 4 
Change from Ignorance to Knowlege, a Knowlege leading 
either to Friendſhip or Enmity between thoſe, who [in 
the courſe of the Drama] are deflined to Felicity or Ii. 
felicity. Ariſt, Poet. ut ſupra, | 
| VOLUTION 
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. W& vorurio! is from Bad to Good, as in the C. VII. 
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firſt ſubordinate Sort, they are more na- 


F tural to CoMEDY * than to Tragedy, be- 
- © | cauſe Comedies, however Perplext and 
, 4 Turbid may be their Beginning, generally 
e 1 produce at laſt (as well the antient as the 
3 modern) a Reconciliation of Parties, and 
3 a Wedding in conſequence. Not only 
3 TERENCE, but every modern, may fur- 
3 niſh us with examples. 


* 
| 

4 

1 
» 

4 
* 
2 
N 
4 

$ ” 


— _— 


= * The Stagirite having approved the practice, that 

!Y WR Tragedy ſhould end with Infelicity, and told us that the 
C introduction of Felicity was a fort of Complement 

» WE paid by the Poet to the wiſhes of the SpeCtators, adds“ 


'- WE upon the ſubject of a HAPPY EN DISG Ai d du 
* 7 auln ans Texyu0ias Non, a MAANDY 110 Koh- 
8 AJ, Conia iner yap av oi Nbg wow iv To Aube 
. M Oęiens x) Alyigbeg Pikes qtvoprvor u TEAEUTIG 
, tro yorrat, H anovioxe vat is vr deer, This is not 

a Pleaſure ariſing from TRAGEDY, but is rather pecu- 
n liar to ComeDY. For there, if the characters are moſt 
. hoſtile; (as much ſo, as Oreſtes and Agiftbus were ; ) they 
1 become Friends at laſt, when they quit the Stage, nor does 
h any one die by the means of any other. Ariſt. Poet. c. 


$ 13. P. 238. Edit. Sylb. 
« i 11 oy g 
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Part II. ON the contrary, when the Revory- 
PO TION, as in the /econd ſort, is from 

Good to Bad, (that is, from Happy to 

Unhappy, from Preſperous to Adverſe) 
1 here we diſcover the true Fable, or Story, 
| proper for TRacepy. Common ſenſe 
leads us to call, even in real life, ſuch 
4 Events, TRACGICAL. When Henry the 
fourth of France, the triumphant Sove- 
reign of a great people, was unexpect- 
edly murdered by a wretched Fanatic, 
we cannot help ſaying, was a TRAG1- 
CAL STORY. | 


1 | Bur to come to the TRacic DRAMA 
1 itſelf. 


| We ſee this kind of RevoLuT1on 

1 ſublimely illuſtrated in the Oedipus of So- 
iq phocles, where Oedipus, after having flat- 
1 | tered himſelf in vain, that his Suſpicions 
| would be relieved by his Inquiries, is at 

laſh 


c» 
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laſt by thoſe very Inquiries* plunged into C. VII. 
the deepeſt woe, from finding it confirmed 
and put beyond doubt, that he had mur- 


dered his own Father, and was then mar- 
ried to his own Mother. 
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Wz ſee the force alſo of ſuch a Rx vo- 


LUTION in Milton's Sampſon Agoniſtes. 
When his Father had ſpecious hopes to re- 


deem him from Captivity, theſe hopes are 
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a4t once blaſted by ig uneapected deſtruc- 
= T8 
© OrTHELLo commences with a proſpect 
= ; of Conjugal Felicity; LEAR Þ with that of 
b Repoſe, 
x | 
© * See the ſame Poetics of Ariſtotle, in the begin- 
. ning of Chap. 11th —"Qowep iv r Oidirod x. Te As 
5. 235. Edit. Sylb. 
18 © + Sce Samſon Agoniſtes, v. 1452, &C. 
it + This Example refers to the real Lear of Shak- 


& /prare, not the ſpurious one, commonly acted under 
bis name, where the imaginary Mender ſeems to 
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Repoſe, by retiring from Royalty. Dip- 
FERENT REVOLUTIONS (ariſing from Jea- 
louſy, Ingratitude, and other culpable af- 
fections) change both of theſe pleaſing 
proſpects into the deepeſt diſtreſs, - and 
with this diſtreſs each of the Tragedies 
concludes, 


No is it a ſmall heightening to theſe 
REvoLUTIONs, if they are attended, as 
in the Oedipus, with a Ditcovery +, that 
is, if the Parties «who ſuffer, and thoſe 
who cauſe their ſufferings, are diſcovered 
to be connected, for example, to be Huſ- 
band and Wife, Brother and Siſter, Parents 
and a Child, &c. &c. 


Ir a man in real Life happen to kill 
another, it certainly heightens the Miſ- 


— — * — n 


— — 


— 


have paid the ſame Complement to his audience, 3s 
was paid to other audiences two thouſand years ago, 
and then juſtly cenſured, See Note, p. 149. | 


See before, p. 150. 


for tune, 
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fortune, even tho' an Event of mere C. VII. „ 
. WW Chance, if he diſcover that perſon to be 
1 his Father or his Son, 


« 
ts 


"Tis eaſy to perceive, if theſe Events 


. Vw © 


\ WE ue 7; ragic (and can we for a moment 
doubt them to be ſuch?) that PiTy and 
TERROR are %e true Tragic Paſſions*; 
that they truly bear that Name, and are 


*” 
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It has been obſerved that, if perſons of conſum- 
mate Virtue and Probity are made unfortunate, it 
does not move our Pity, for we are ſhocked; if 


LM 
* , 
52 


3 
ws iis i — 52 „ * 
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| 3 Perſons notoriouſly infamous are unfortunate, it may ö 

| 4 move our Humanity, but hardly then our Pity, It þ 
= remains that PIry, and we may add FEAR, are na- | 
1 turally excited by middle characters, thoſe who are | 
q no way diſtinguiſhed by their extraordinary Virtue, | 

| 4 nor who bring their misfortunes upon them fo much | 
. by Improbity, as by Error. ä 1 

4s we think the ſufferings of ſuch perſons rather 

: 1 bard, they move our PiTy ; as we think them like 


ourſelves, they move our FEAR. 
* 
1 


This will r the following * 
EAEOE ib, Week Tov avatior: POBOL or, weg Tov 
1. Ariſt. Poet. c. 13. p. 237. Edit. Sylb. 


= nec ſſarily 
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Part II. neceſſarily diffuſed thro? every Fable truly 
— mms . 
Tragic. 


Now, whether our ingenious Country- 

man, LIL Io, in that capital Play of his, 

| THE FATAL CURIOSITY, learnt this Doc- 
| trine from others, or was guided by pure 
Genius, void of Critical Literature: tis 
certain that in his Tragedy (whatever was 
the cauſe) we find the model of A PR- 


FECT FABLE, under al the Characters 
here deſcribed. 


- — * 
a : 8 ö 6 . 
A r 
OY " erate * * a LY * FT tarde dit 


| « A long-loſt Son, returning home 
if « unexpectedly, finds his Parents alive, 


ce but periſhing with indigence. 


* 


« THE young man, whom from his 
long abſence his Parents never ex- 
pected, diſcovers himſelf firſt to an 
amiable friend, his long-loved Char- 
lotte, and with her concerts the man- 


ner how to diſcover himſelf to his Pa- 
«6 rents. 
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& Tis agreed he ſhould go to their C. VII. | 
« Houſe, and there remain un#nown, till 8 | 
« Charlotte ſhould arrive, and make the 
« happy Diſcovery. 


* * — s * 4 y % ju * * ot Ld — 2 2d ye , IF" * * po - 2 * 
K ä — Eo * — MT EC OOO "I Sp 
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« Hz goes thither accordingly, and 
having by a Letter of Charlotte's been 
| % admitted, converſes, tho' unknown, 
both with Father and Mother, and be- 
J & holds their miſery with filial Affection 
4 ©« —complains at length he was fatigued, 
q « (which in fact he really was) and begs 
© «© he may be admitted for a while to re- 
© © poſe. Retiring he delivers a Caſket to 
© © his Mother, and tells her 'tis a depoſit, 
E «© ſhe muſt guard, till he awakes.” 


— 


— — 4 - — 


„ „ QC — — 2 — —— 
a 4 * neee - 


“ CuR1osITY tempts her to open the 
“ Caſket, where ſhe is dazzled with the 
© © ſplendor of innumerable Jewels. Ob- 
J « jects /o alluring ſuggeſt bad Ideas, and 
3 Poverty ſoon gives to thoſe Ideas a ſanc- 
' tion, Black as they are, ſhe commu- | 
6 nicates 1 
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Part II. „ nicates them to her huſband, who, at 

—— cc firſt reluctant, is at length perſuaded, 
and for the ſake of the Jewels ſtabs the 
« ſtranger, while he ſleeps. 


E, 


| „ THe fatal murder is perpetrating, or 

ce at leaſt but barely perpetrated, when 

& Charlotte arrives, full of Joy to inform 

them, that the ſtranger within their 

* walls was Zheir long loft Son. } 

WHAT a Discovery ? What a Revo- 

LUTION? How irreſiſtibly are the Tragic 
Paſſions of Terror and Pity excitedF. 


'T1s no ſmall Praiſe to this afeding 
Fable, that it ſo much reſembles that of 
the Play juſt mentioned, the Oedipus 
. Tyrannus. In both Tragedies that, which 

apparently leads to Joy, leads in its com- 
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pletion to Miſery ; both Tragedies concur C. VII. 
in the horror of their Discover1es ; and 


both in thoſe great outlines of a truly 
Tracic REVOLUTION, where (according 
to the nervous ſentiment of Lillo himſelf) 
we ſee 


the two extremes of Life, 
The higheſt Happineſs, and deepeſt Woe, 


With all the FI and bitter Aggravations 


Of ſuch a vaſt tranſition 


A FARTHER concurrence may be added, 
which is, that each Piece begins and pro- 
ceeds in @ train of Events, which w1t/: 


perfect probability lead to its Concluſion, 


without the help of Machines, Deities, 
Prodigies, Spectres, or any thing elle, 
incomprehenſible, or incredible *. 


* — 2ä— 


lt is true that in one Play mention is made of 
an Oracle; in the other, of a Dream; but neither of 
them affects the Cataſtrophe; which in both Plays 
ariſes from Incidents perfectly natural. 


WE 
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We may ſay too, in both Pieces there 
exiſts ToTALITY, that is to ſay, they 
have a Beginning, a Middle, and an End*, 


Wr mention this again, tho' we have 
mentioned it already, becauſe we think 
we cannot enough enforce ſo abſolutely 
eſſential a Requiſite; a Requiſite deſcend- 
ing in Poetry from the mighty Epopee 
down to the minute Epigram; and never 
to be diſpenſed with, but in Seſſions 
Papers, Controverſial Pamphlets, and thoſe 
paſſing Productions, which, like certain 


inſects of which we read, live and die 
within the day f. 


ANp now, having given in the above 
inſtances this Deſcription of THE Tr acic 


FABLE, we may be enabled to perceive 


— 


— — —_— 


"_ 


* See before, Ch. V. 


+ Vid. Ariſtot, Animal. Hiſſor. L. 5. p. 143. Edit 
Cyib. : 
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an occaſional or local Grace; it is never 
out of ſight; it adorns every Part, and 
paſſes through the whole, 


'Twas from theſe reaſonings that the 
great Father of Criticiſm, ſpeaking of THE 
Tracic FABLE, calls it THE VERY SOUL 
of TRAGEDY®, | 


No is this aſſertion leſs true of THE 


= Comic FABLE, which has too, like the 


Tragic, its REvoLUTI1ONs, and its Dis- 
COVERIES 3 its Praiſe from NATURAL 


© OxDER, and from A jusT ToTALITY. 


THe DIFFERENCE between them og 
lies in the Perſons and the Cataſtrophe, in 
as much as (contrary to the uſual practice 


* 


pO — 


See before, p. I4T: 
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its amazing efficacy, It does not, like a C. VII. 
FZ Sentiment, or . a beautiful Simile, give 
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Part II. of Tragedy) ru Comic PERsoNs are 
e moſtly either of Middle or Lower Life, 
and THE CATASTROPHE for the greater 
part from Bad to Good, or (to talk leſs in 
extremes) from turbid to tranquil *. 


On FaBLts, Comic as well as TRAGIC, 
we may alike remark, that, when goo, 


like many other fine things, they are difi- 
cult, And hence perhaps the Cauſe, why 
in this reſpet ſo many Dramas are defec- 
farve; and why their Story or Fable is 
commonly no more, than either @ jumbl: 
of Events hard to comprehend, or a Tal: 
taken from ſome wretched Novel, which 
has little foundation either in Nature or 
Probability. 


F EveEN in the Plays we moſt admire, 
we ſhall ſeldom find our Admiration to 


ariſe from the FABLE: 'tis either from 


427 | N 
310 


* SCC p. 149. 
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© THE SENTIMENT, as in Meaſure for Mea- C. VII. 
3 ſure; or from the purity of Tus Dic- — 
TION, as in Cato; or from the Cua- 
RACTERS and MaNNERrs, as in Lear, 

Othello, Falſtaff, Benedict and Beatrice, 

Ben the Sailor, Sir Peter and Lady Teazle, 

with the other Perſons of that pleaſing 

Drama, the School for Scandal. 


To theſe merits, which are great, we 
may add others far inferior, ſuch as 
the Scenery; ſuch, as in Tragedy, the 
Speftacle of Pomps and Proceſſions; in 
Comedy, the amuſing Bu/t/e of Surprizes 
and Squabbles; all of which have their 
effect, and keep our Attention alive. 


Bur here, alas! commences the Criev- 
ance, After Sentiment, Diction, Cha- 
racters and Manners; after the elegance 
of Scenes; after Pomps and Proceſ- 
ſions, Squabbles and Surprizes; when, 
theſe being over, tie whole draws 70 a 

M con- 


— — 
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Part II. conc/ufion —'tis then unfortunately come; 
YO the Failure. At that critical moment, of 
all the moſt intereſting (by that critical 
moment 1 mean the CATASTROPHE), 'tis 
then the poor SpeQator is led into a La- 
byrinth, where both himſelf and the Poet 


are often loſt together. 


In Tragedy this Knot, like the Cor 
dian Knot, is frequently ſolved by the 
ſword. The principal Parties are ſlain; 
and, theſe being diſpatched, the * end; 


of courſe. 


In Comedy the Expedient is little better, 
The old Gentleman of the Drama, after 
having fretted, and ſtormed thro' the fir} 
four Acts, towards the Concluſion of % 

| fifth is unaccountably appeaſed. At the 
* fame time the diſſipated Coquette, and the dij- 
434 ſolute fine Gentleman, whoſe Vices cannot be 
14 occaſional, but muſt clearly be habitual, 
are in the ſpace of half a Scene miracu- 


, tboſy 
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hufly reformed, and grow at once as com- C. VII. 
pletely good, as if they had never been 
other wiſe. 


'Twas from a ſenſe of this conclud- | - 
ing Jumble, this unnatural huddling of 
Events, that a witty Friend of mine, who 
was himfelf a Dramatic Writer, uſed 
© pleaſantly, tho' perhaps rather freely, 
E i damn the man, who invented F fth 
Ads“. 
AND 


—— — 


2 — 


than. 


* So faid the celebrated HENRY FiELDING, who 
was a reſpectable perſon both by Education and Birth, 
having been bred at Eton School and Leyden, and being 
lineally deſcended from an Earl of Denbigh. 


His JosErRH AnDREws and Tom JonEs may be 
called Maſter-pieces in the Comic EroPee, which 
none ſince have equalled, tho' multitudes have imi- 
| tated; and which he was peculiarly qualified to write ö 
in the manner he did, both from his Life, his Learn- | | 
ing, and his Genius. 


Had his Life been &f5 irregular (for irregular it 
| Was, and ſpent in a promiſcuous intercourſe with per- 


ſons of all ranks) his Pictures of Human kind had nei- | 
ther been ſo various, nor ſo natural. ; 


M 2 Had 
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Part II. ANp fo much for the Nature or Cha- 
—Y— rater of Tut DRAMATIC FABLE. 

We are now to inquire concerning 

MaNNERS and SENTIMENT, and firſt for 

the Theory of ManneRs. 


Had he poſſeſt leſs of Literature, he could not have 
infuſed fuch a ſpirit of Claſſical Elegance. 


Had his Genius been leſs fertile in Vit and Humour, 
he could not have maintained that uninterrupted Pla- 
fantry, which never ſuffers his Reader to feel fatigue. 


CHAP 


WS 
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Concerning DRAMATiCc MAN NERS what 


” 


conſtitutes them — Manners of Othello, 
Macbeth, Hamlet — thoſe of the laſt 
queſtioned, and way Conſiſtency required 
—yet ſometimes blameable, and way — 
Genuine Manners in Shakſpears =— in 
Lillo— Manners, morally bad, poetically 
good. 


HEN the principal Perſons of 

* any Drama preſerve ſuch a 
conſiſtency of Condutt, (it matters not 
whether that Conduct be virtuous, or 
vicious) that, after they have appeared 
for a Scene or two, we conjecture WHAT 
THEY WILL DO HEREAFTER, yrom 
WHAT THEY HAVE PONE ALREADY, 
ſuch Perſons in Poetry may be ſaid to 
have MANN EES, for by this, and 7/zs 


M 3 « only, 


165 
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Part II. only, are Poetic MANNERS conſti. 
G_——- ted . 


To explain this aſſertion, by recurring 
to inſtances — As ſoon as we have ſeen 


— — 


* EE d HOOE 4E To TO01sTOV, Y OnAor THv wsd 
c „ 1 89 , — 
gte d rig siv, EV olg 2% £56 qu, f. weoe⁰ ral, 
73 Petr 6 Afguve MANNERS or CHARACTER if that 
: which diſcovers, WHAT THE DETERMINATION [ofa , 


Speaker] will be, in matters, where 1T 18 NOT YET 
MANIFEST, whether he chuſes to do a thing, or to avid 


it. Ariſt. Poet. c. 6. p. 231. Edit. Sylb. 


It was from our being unable, in the Perſons of 
ſome Dramas, to conjecture what they will determine, 
that the above author immediately adds — didnt 2 
EY 80 wv nlog Evie Twv AoYwv— for which reafon ſome if 
the Dramatic Dialogues have no MANN ERS at all. 


And this well explains another account of Max. 
NERS given in the ſame Book—Ta d HOH, wah i 
/ * Us \ / 
Wolde Twas tivas Pape D wparlorag, — MANNERG 
are thoſe qualities, thro? which we ſay the actors are mii 
ef SUCH, or SUCH @ character. ibid. 


Baſſu, in his Traite du Poeme Epique, has given 1 
fine and copious Commentary on this part of 4riſ/ct' 
Paztics, Sce his Work, Liv. IV. chap. 4, 5, &c. 


the 
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the violent Love and weak Credulity of 
OTHELLo, the fatal Fealouſy, in which 
they terminate, is no more than what we 


may conjecture, When we have marked 


the attention paid by MacseTH to e 
Witches, to the perſuaſions of his Wife, 
and to the flattering dictates of his own 
Ambition, we ſuſpect ſomething atrocious ; 
nor are we ſurpriſed, that, in the Event, 
he murders Duncan, and then Banguo. 
Had he changed his conduct, and been 
only wicked by halves, his Manxneks 


would not have been as they now are, 


poetically good. 


Ir the leading Perſon in a Drama, for 
example HamLeT, appear to have been 
treated moſt injuriouſly, we naturally infer 
that he will meditate Revenge; and ſhould 
that Revenge prove fatal to thoſe who 
had injured him, 'tis no more than was 


4 _ probable, when we conſider the Provoca- 


tion. 


N 4 Bur 
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Part IT. Bur ſhould the ſame Hamlet by chance 
—Y> kill an innocent old Man, an old Man, 
from whom he had zever received Offence; 
and with whoſe Daughter he was atlually 
in love; — what ſhould we expect then? 
Should we not look for Compaſſion, I 
might add, even for Compunctian? Should 
we not be ſhockt, if, inſtead of this, he 
were to prove quite inſenfible—or (what is 
even worſe) were he 7 be brutally jocoſe? 


HERE the MANN ERS are blameable, 

becauſe they are inconſiſtent; we ſhould 

| never conjecture from HAMLET any thing 
fo unfeelingly cruel. 


Nor are Manners only to be blamed 
for being thus mnconfiftent., ConsISTENCY 


5 itſelf is blameable, if it exhibit Human 
FL. Beings completely abandoned ; completely 
7% void of Virtue; prepared, like King 
iſt Richard, at their very birth, for miſ- 
* | chief. 
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chief. Twas of ſuch models that a jocoſe 5718 
Critic once ſaid, they might make good III. 
Devils, but they kx Rid make 2 1 
Men : not (ſays he) that they want Con- 

fiſtency, but 'tis of a ſupernatural ſort, 

which Human Nature never knew. 


Juodeumque oſtendis milit fic, incredulus odi. 
| Hor. 


— 


Trosr, who wiſh to ſee Manners in a 
more genuine Form, may go to the cha- 
| racers already alleged in the preceding 
chapter *; where, from our previous ace 
quaintance with the ſeveral parties, we 
can hardly fail, as incidents ariſe, to con- 
jedureF their ſuture Behaviour. 


We may find allo Manners of this ſort 
in the Fatal Curigſiiy. Old Wilmot and 


* 
N 
— 


See p. 161. 
See p. 165, 166. 


a his 
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Part II. his Wife diſcover Afe&#on for one an- 

Yo other ; nor is it confined here — they dif. 
cover it for their abſent Son; for his be- 
loved Charlotte; and for their faithful 
ſervant Randal. Yet, at the ſame time, 
from the memory of paſt A ffluence, the 
preſſure of preſent Indigence, the fatal 
want of Reſources, and the cold Ingrati- 
tude of Friends, they ſhew to all others 
{the few above excepted) a gloomy, proud, 
unfeeling Miſantliropy. 


In this ſtate of mind, and with theſe 
manners an Opportunity offers, by mur- 
dering an unknown Stranger, to gain them 
immenſe Treaſure, and place them above 
* want. As the Meaſure was at once both 
i tempting and eaſy, was it not natural that 
1 ſucli a Wiſe ſhould perſuade, and that 
ol! fuch 4 Huſband ſhould be perſuaded ?— 
We may conjedture from their paſt be- 


TH haviour, what part they would prefer, and 
. a . 

7 by that part, tho' morally wicked, is yet por. 
"I on 
D „ tically 


FR . = — * 4 5 8 
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(tically good, becauſe here all we require, 
is 2 ſuitable Confiftence * 


We are far from juſtifying Aſſaſſins, 
Yet Aſſaſſins, if truly drawn, are not 
Monſters, but Human Beings; and. as 
ſuch, being chequered with Good and with 
Evil, may by their Good move our Pty, 
tho' their Evil cauſe Abhorrence, 


Bur this in the preſent caſe is not all. 
The innocent parties, made miſerable, 
exhibit a diſtreſs, which comes home; 
a diſtreſs, which, as mortals, it is im- 
poſſible we ſhould nat feel. 


Sant lacrymæ rerum, et mentem mortalia 


tangunt f. Virg. An. 


LT 


See p. 169. 


+ It was intendsd to illuſtrate, by large Quotations 
from different parts of this afteQting Tragedy, what 
s aſſerted in various parts of theſe Inquiries, But 

| the 
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Part II. the intention was laid aſide, (at laſt in greater part) 
buy reflecting that the Tragedy was eaſily to be pro- 
cured, being modern, and having paſt thro ſeveral 
Editions, oue particularly fo late, as in the year 1775, 
when it was printed with Lil/o's other Dramatic 
| Pieces. 


| If any one read this Tragedy, the author of theſe 
| Inquiries has a requeſt or two to make, for which he 
hopes a candid Reader will forgive him—one is, not 
to cavil at minute inaccuracies, but look to the ſupe- 
rior merit of the whole taken together — another is, 
totally to expunge thoſe wretched Rhimes, which con- 
clude many of the Scenes; and which 'tis probable 
are not from Lillo, but from ſome other hand, willing 
to conform to an abſurd Faſhion, then practiſed, but 


now laid afide, the Faſhion (I mean) of a Rhinung 
Concluſion, | 


- 


FN U'1 REEF ES. 


Ci A ©. 1. 


8 Concerning DRAMATIC SENTIMENT — 
what conſtitutes it — Connected with 
MANNERS, and how— Concerning SEN= 
TIMENT, GNOMOLOGIC, or PRECEP- 
TivE—ts Deſcription—Sometimes has a 
Reaſon annexed to it — Sometimes laud- 
able, ſometimes blameable — com it moſt 
becomes to utter it, and why - Boſſu— 
Tranſition to DICT10N, 


1 Fe MANN ERS we paſs to SENTI- 
MEN T; a Word, which tho' ſometimes 
C confined to mere Gnomology, or moral Pre- 
cet, was often uſed by the Greeks in a 
nore comprehenſive Meaning, including 
; every thing, for which men employ Lan - 
P, gage; for proving and ſolving ; for raiſ- 
ing and calming the Paſſions ;. for exag- 


E Monitions, Prayers, Narratives, Interro- 
| MT gations, 
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gerating and depreciating; for Commands, 
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Part II. gations, Anſwers, &c. &c. In ſhort, 

W—Y SENTIMENT z this Senſe means little leſs, 

than tie univerſal Subjects of our Dis- 
COURSE. 

IT 


» 2 * p 9 


. A 


— — S 2 P'S ** 


There are two ſpecies of SENTIMENT ſucceſſive. 
ly here deſcribed, both called in Engliþ either a Sex. 
TIMENT or a SENTENCE ; and in Latin, SENTEx- 
TIA. The Greeks were more exact, and to the dif- 
ferent Species aſſigned different Names, calling the one 
S ; Aldvoia, the other T nn. 


Of Tidun we ſhall ſpeak hereafter : of AIdve their 
deſcriptions are as follows. Egi o xare Try .’ 
rabra, dc dn TE Moys deb aapacxivadthavai wipr 
de TETw, r, rt 470Je ya, 2 To Attw, g To vd 
Wapurevagewy icy iN, M Pb, N Gen Y wn 
roladra, „ Eri H ty Tureorila. All theſe things 
belong to HENTIMENT (or Sl, that are to be per- 
formed thro the help of Diſcourſe : now the variuus 
branches of theſe things, are, to prove, and 10 ſolve, t1 
excite Paſſions (ſuch as Pity, Fear, Anger, and tht like) 
and, beſides this, to magnify, and to diminiſh. Ariſt. 
Poet. c. 19. p. 245. Edit. Sylb. 


We have here choſen the fulleſt Deſcription ol 
Arevoiz3 but in the ſame work there are others 
more conciſe, which yet expreſs the ſame meaning. 

In 
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Ir was under this meaning the word Ch. IX. 
was originally applied to the DRAMA, and "7 
this appears not only from Authority, but 
from Fact: for what can conduce more 
effectually than Discouksx, to eſtabliſh 
with preciſion Dramatic MANNERs, and 
CHARACTERS? 


To refer to a Play already mentioned, 
tlie Fatal Curiofity — When old Wilmot 
diſcharges his faithful Servant from pure 
affection, that he might not ſtarve him, 
how ſtrongly are his MAanxess delineated 
by his SENTIMENTS? The following are 
among his Monitions— N 


_— 


LE — 


2 


In the ſixth chapter we are told it is — 76 My 


1D | : 
+ I SCENES. 8 * 
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Govrollas Ta kel h r Gguorloula — to be alle A 
to ſay (that is, to expreſs juſtly) /uch things as ne- il 
eeſſarily belong to a ſubject, or properly ſuit it, And 


. = » , 
again ſoon after — Aiavoi dt, E eis & rdννEjjeu§hbt Thy 


g du, 1 ws 2x 291%, 15 A Ti amoÞauvelas — 
Ale, or Sentiment exiſts, where men demonſtrate any 
thing either to be, or not to be; or th; which they aſſert 
any thing general or univerſal. Ibid, p. 231. <1 
11 
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Shun my example ; treaſure up my precepts; 
The world's before thee; BE A RNAVE ax 
8 PROSPER. 


* 


4 


The young man, ſhockt at ſuch advice 
from a Maſter, whoſe Virtues he had becn 
accuſtomed ſo long to venerate, ventures 
modeſtly to aſk him, | 


Where are your FORMER PRINCIPLES? 


The old Mar's Reply is a fine Picture 
of Human Frailty; a ſtriking and yet a 
natural blending of Friendſhip and M:jan- 
thropy ; of particular Friendſhip, of ge— 


neral Milanthropy. 


No Matter (ſays he) for Principles; 

Suppoſe I have RENOUNC'D EM: I hav: 
paſſions, 

And Love THEE V; therefore would liuve 
thee think, 

Tux WoRLD 7s all A SCENE OF DEEP pre- 
CET, 


Aud 
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And he; WHO BEALS WITH MANKIND ON 
TE SQUARE, 


15 His OWN BUBBLE, and undies HIM= 
SELF. | 


Hz departs with theſe expreſſions, but 


leaves the young man far from being con- 
vinced. 


Tu ſuſpicious, gloom of Age, and the 
open ſimplicity of Youth, give the ſtrongeſt 
Contraſt to THE MANNERS of each, and 
all this from the SENTIMENTS alone; Sen- 
\ timents, which, tho' oppoſite, are ſtill per- 
fectly juſt, as being perfectly ſuited to 
their d ferent characters. | 


'Tis to this comprehenſive Meaning of 
SENTIMENT that we may in a manner 
refer the Subſtance of theſe Inquiries ; 
for such SENTIMENT is every thing, 
either written or ſpoken. 


= SOME= 
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Part II. SoMETHING however muſt be ſaid upon 
—Y— that other, and more limited sps of it, 
which I call THE GxomoLocic, or PRE. 
CEPTIVE; a ſpecies, not indeed peculiar 
to the Drama, but, when properly uled, 

one of its capital ornaments, 


Tux following Deſcription of it is 
taken from Antiquity, A GNouMoLocic 
SENTIMENT or Precept is an Afertion or 
Propofition— not however all Aſſertions, 
as that, Pericles was an able Stateſman; 
Homer a great Poet, for theſe aſſertions 
are Particular, and ſuch a Sentiment muſt 
be General/—nor yet is it every aſſertion, 
tho' General; as that The Angles of every 
Triangle are equal to two right Angles — 
but it is an Afertion, which, tho' general, 
is only relative to Human Conduct, and to 
ſuch Objects, as in moral action we either 
ſeek or avoid. 


et... — 


— 


* We now come to the ſecond ſpecies of Senti- 
ment, called in Greek Tdan, and which Ari/fotle 
deſcribes 
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AMoNG the Aſſertions of this ſort we Ch. IX. 


produce the following the Precept, whic 
forbids unſeaſonable Curiofity— 


Seek not to know, what muſt not be reveal d. 


Oz that, which forbids unrelenting 
Anger 


\ - 
8 N. " 
„„ — <Q x 
S 20 I * 2 
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Within thee cheriſh not immortal Ire. 


_— 
- 


Wr remark too, that theſe Sentiments 
acquire additional ſtrength, if we ſubjoin 
the Reaſon. | 
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deſcribes much in the ſame manner as we have done 
in the Text. "Es: 0: TNQMH an«(@avois, A piles - 
Tip rd xab' txao, oe, woiog Tis IOmparng* Ire 
Ti) Wal Kalons, ole, ors To kh Tw xapmuas 
tailiov* GAAG Wei Gown d Weagris kiel, ») diele & 
Qruxlz egi wpos To wonroewe Arift. Rhetor. L. II. 
c. 21. p. 96. Edit. Sylb. Soo too the Scriptor ad 
Herennium, L. IV. ſ. 24. SEN TENTIA ef? Oratio 
ſumpta de vita, que aut quid fit, aut quid efſe oporteat in 
vita, breviter oftendit, hoc modo — Liber is eſt exiſti- 
mandus, qui nulli turpitudini ſervit. 


N 2 FoR 
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For example— 


Seek not to know, what muſt not be reveal d; 
Joys only flow, where FATE IS MOST CON- 
CEAL Ds. 


Or again, 


Within thee cheriſh not IMMORTAL Ire, 
When THoU THYSELF art MORTAL—*, 


In ſome inſtances the Reaſon and Sen- 
timent are ſo blended, as to be in a man- 
ner inſeparable. Thus Shakſpeare— 


* 'The firſt of theſe Sentiments 1s taken from Dryden, 
the ſecond is quoted by Arifletle, in his Rhetoric, I. 
IT. c. 22. p. 97. Edit. Sylb. 

"Alavartov opynv pn Pinalre, Dvnros wy. 

On this the Philoſopher well obſerves, that if the Mo. 
nition had been no more, than that we ſhould not cheriſh 
our Anger for ever, it had been a SENTENCE or MoRAaL 
PRECEPT, but, when the words 9vnTos wv, being Mortal, 
are added, the Poet then gives us the Reaſon, T0 dia ri 
Afytis Rhet. ut ſup. The Latin Rhetorician ſays the 
ſame. Sed illud guodgue probandum eft genus SENTEN- 
TI, gnod confirmatur SUBJECTIONE RATIONIS, hoc 
mede omnes bene vivendi rationes in Virtute funt 
collocandæ, PROPTEREA QUoD ſola Virtus in ſua 
poteſtate eſt. Scriptor. ad Heren. L. IV. f. 24. 


— He, 


Ws, 
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He, who filches from me my good name, Ch. IX. 
Robs me of that, which not enriches Him, 


But makes Me poor indeed— 


THERE are too Sentiments of bad 
moral, and evil tendency— 


If SAcRED RiGuT ſhould ever be infring'd, 

It ſhould be done for EMPIRE and DoMI- 
NION : 

In OTHER things PURE CONSCIENCE BE 
THY GvuIDE®, 


and again, | 

the Man's a Fool, 

Mao, having SLAIN the Father, SPARES 
the Sons. 


—— — 


* Vid. Cic. de Officiis, L. III. c. 21. who thus tranſ- 
lates Euripides | 


Nam ſi violandum eft Jus, regnandi gratid 
Violandum eft : aliis rebus pietatem colas. 


+ Numuoc, os, WATER xleivas, Waidas KAT ON ELTOL. 
friſt. Rhet. L. I. c. 16. L. III. c. 22. p. 98. Eat. 
Hb. 5 
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Tres Ideas are only fit for Tyrants, 
Uſurpers, and other profligate Men ; nor 
ought they to appear in a Drama, but to 
ſhew ſuch Charatfters, | 


On Gnomologic Sentiments in general it 
has been obſerved, that, tho' they deco- 
rate, they ſhould not be frequent, for 


then the Drama becomes affected and de- 
clamatory *. 


IT has been ſaid too, they come moſt 
naturally from aged perſons, becauſe Age 
may he ſuppoſed to have taught them 
Experience. It muſt however be an Ex- 
perience, ſuitable to their charafers : an 


Old General ſhould nat talk upon Law; 
nor an Old Lawyer upon War . 


* 


* So the ſame Latin Rh-torician, above quoted 
SENTENTIAS tnterponti RARO conventt, ut rei adlores 
non vivend: præceptores efſe videamur, Scriptor. ad 


Herenn. Lib. IV. ſ. 25. | 
* "Appuorles of vWjacAoyerv TAIKIG jaev wetebU regen, 


wie! 9 TeTwy wv ee rig fg. It becomes HIM 15 
. | by 
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Wr are now to proceed to DicT1on. Ch. IX. 


— 
wn... 1 


. eee 


he Sententious, who is ADVANCED IN YEARS, and that 
upon ſubjefts, I WHICH HE HAS EXPERIENCE. 
Ariſtat. Rhet. ut ſupra, p. 97. Edit. Hb. See alſo the 
ingenious Beſſu, in his Trait du Poeme Epique, Liv. 
VI. chap. 4. 5. who is, as uſual, copious, and clear. 
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Part IT. 
Sunny CHAP, X. 


Concerning DicTIoN—the vulgar—the of. 
fefted — the elegant—this laſt, much in- 
debted to the METAPHOR — Praiſe of 
the METAPHOR -, Deſcription ; and, 
when good, its Character — the beſt and 
moſt excellent, what — not turgid—nor 
enigmatic — nor baſe — nor ridiculous — 
inſtances — Metaphors by conſtant uſe 
ſometimes become common Words — Puns 
— Rupilius REX—OTTIE —EN16Mas 


— Cupping — The God TERMIN us — 
Ovid's Faſti — 


S every Sentiment muſt be expreſt 

by Words; the Theory of SENT1- 

MENT naturally leads to that of Dic ion. 

Indeed the Connection between them is ſo 

intimate, that the ſame Sentiment, where 

the Diction differs, is as different in h- 

. | pearance, as the ſame perſon, dreſt like 
a Peaſant, or dreſt like a Gentleman. 

And 
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And hence we ſee, how much Diction 
merits a ſerious Attention. 


BuT this perhaps will be better under- 
ſtood by an Example. Take then the 
following — Don't let a lucky Hit ſlip; 
if you do, be-like you mayn't any more 
get at it. The Sentiment (we muſt con- 
fels) is expreſt clearly, but the Dic- 
TION ſurely is rather vu/gar and low. 
Take it another way — Opportune Mo- 
ments are few and fleeting ; ſeize them 
with avidity, or your Progreſſion will be 
| impeded, Here the DicTion, tho' not 
low, is rather obſcure. The Words are 
unuſual, pedantic, and affected. But what 
lays SHAKSPEARE ? — 


There is @ TIDE in the affairs of men, 
IWhich, taken at the flood, leads on to for- 


tunes; 
Omitted, all the Voyage of their liſe 
Þ bound in ſhallows— 


HERE 


18 5 


. 
— 
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HRE the DicTIoN is Elegant, with- 
out being vulgar or affe&ed; the Words, 
tho' common, being taken under'a Meta- 
phor, are ſo far eſtranged by this metaphi. 
rical uſe, that they acquire thro' the 
change a competent dignity, and yet, 
without becoming vulgar, remain intelli- 
gible and clear. 


Knowing therefore the ſtreſs laid by 
the antient Critics on THE MET APnos, 
and viewing its admirable effects in /e 
decorating of Diction, we think it may 
merit a farther regard. 


o 


THERE is not perhaps any Figure of 
Speech ſo pleaſing, as THE METAPHOR. 
*Tis at times the Language of every In- 
dividual, but above all is peculiar to % 
Man of Genius *. His Sagacity diſcerns 

not 


1 
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not only common Analogies, but thoſe Ch. X. 
others more remote, which eſcape the Vul- — 


gar, and which, tho' they ſeldom invent, 
they ſeldom fail to recogniſe, when they 
hear them from perſons, more ingenious 
than themſelves, | 


* 


8 
1 


n . _ 9 — —— — 


76 yap do ptlaPigew, d oporov Vewpetv trr—the greateſt 
thing of all is to be powerful in Metaphor ; for this alone 
cannot be acquired from another, but is a mark of original 
Genius: for to metaphorize well, is, to DISCERN in 
DIFFERENT objects that which is SIMILAR, Ariſt. 
Poet. c. 22. p. 250. Edit. Sylb, 


att & piraPige—are oixeiuv x, wn Pavepar, oro 
# ts PiXoroPig To opeoro  & w Hitxuor Ni, 
dug Me ought to metapharize, that is, ro DERIVE 
METAPHORS, from Terms, which are proper and yet 
nat obvious; fince even in PHILOSOPHY to diſcern THE 
SIMILAR in things widely DISTANT, ts, the part of one, 


who CONJECTURES HAPPILY. Ariſt. Rhetor. L. 


III. c. 11. p. 137. Edit. Sylb. 


That METAPHOR is an effort of Genius, and cannot 
be taught, is here again aſſerted in the Words of the 
firſt Quotation,—» Augtv 8 irw auvinv (ſcil. Mera- 
Pega) wap d Rhetor. L. III. c. 2. p. 120. Edit. 
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Part II. TIT has been ingeniouſly obſerved, that 
— — the METAPHOR took its riſe from the 
Poverty of Language. Men, not finding 

upon every occaſion Words ready mad: 

for their ideas, were compelled to have 
recourſe to Words Analogous, and transfer 

them from their original meaning to the 
meaning then required. But tho' 7le 
Metaphor began in Poverty, it did not 

end there, When e Analogy was juſt 

(and this often happened) there was 
ſomething peculiarly pleaſing in what was 

both ew, and yet Familiar ; ſo that the 
Metaphor was then cultivated, not out 

of Neceſſity, but for Ornament. is 

- thus that Cloaths were firſt aſſumed to 
defend us againſt the Cold, but came 


afterwards to be worn for Diſtinction, and 
Decoration. 


IT muſt be obſerved, there is a force in 
the united words, NEW and FAMILIAR- 


What 
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What is NRw, but not Familiar, is often Ch. X. 
— 


unintelligible : what is FAMILIAR, but not 
New, is no better than Common place. 


Tis in the union of the two, that Zhe 


Obſcure and the Yulgar are happily re- 
moved, and tis in is union, that we 
view the character of a juſt Metaphor. 


Bur after we have ſo praiſed the M- 
TAPHOR, tis fit at length we ſhould ex- 
plain what it is, and this we ſhall attempt 
as well by a Deſcription, as by Examples. 


« A METAPHoR is the transferring of 
a word from its uſual Meaning to an 
« Analogous Meaning, and then the em- 
« ploying it, agreeably to ſuch Transfer *.” 
For example: the uſual meaning of Even- 
ING is the Concluſion of the Day. But 


LL TY 2 1 


— 4 1932 


— — — 


1 Mera 0 kein ovapaclog GAAGTBIS triPopa, Xe 7. A. 
drift. Peet. cap. 21 p. 247. Edit. Sylb. 
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EveninNG 7s THE AGE oF THE Day; 


PHILOLOGICAL 


AGE too is & Condlafion | the Concluſion 
of human Life. Now there being an Ana- 
logy in all Concluſions, we arrange in 
order the two we have alleged, and ſay, 
that, As EVENING zs fo the Dar, /o is 
Act ro Human LIFE. Hence, by an 
eaſy permutation, (which furniſhes at once 
two Metaphors) we ſay alternately, that 


and that AGE 1s THE EVENING or Liref. 


THERE are other Metaphors equally 
pleaſing, but which we only mention, as 
their Analogy cannot be miſtaken. Tis 
thus that o.v Men have been called 
STUBBLE ;, and THE STAGE or THEA- 
TRE, THE MIRROR OF HUMAN LIFE“. 


Ix 


— 


+ =o jh0iws N. ioniga Wpos Waigan, * Nen 
wos Bion: ier Toivuy rn tomipav news nulgag, % 


To yneas £oTepav BIA. Ariſtot. Poet. c. 21. p. 248, 
Edit. Sylb. 


*The Stagirite having told us what a natural pleaſure 
we derive from INFORMATION, and having told us 


that 
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In Language of this ſort there is a Ch. X. 
double Satisfaction: it is ſtrikingly clear ; W 


and 


— —— 
— 


116. 


that in the ſubject of Wor Ds, Exotic words want that 
pleaſure, from being obſcure, and Common words from 
being too well known, adds immediately — 1 d Mera- 
Orgy ous TETO ad dra tap tiny T0 Y 
za, imomot jwalnaw x; ywacw dia Ts yisy 
dubo yap amwinxora But THR METAPHOR does 
this moſt effeftually, for when Homer (in metaphor) faid 
that AGE was 5TUBBLE, he conveyed to us Information 
and Knowlege thre a common Genus (thro' the Genus 
of Time) as both old Men, and Stubble, have paſi the 
Flawer of their exiſtence. 


The words in Homer are, f 
A rng xaιν8 t G cifpacts Hioogowile 
Doe Ode. Z. v. 214. 215. 


dad tamen flipulam ſaltem te arbitror intuentem 
Cognoſcere— 


In which Verſe we cannot help remarking an Ele- 


gance of the Poet. 


Ulyſſes, for his protection, had been metamorphoſed 
by Minerva into the Figure of an old Man. Yet even 
then the Hero did not chuſe to looſe his dignity. By 


his diſcourſe he informs Eumeus (who did not know 


him) that altho he, was - he was ſtill reſpectable — 
I ima- 
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Part II. and yet raiſed, tho' clear, above the low 
and vulgar Idiom. "Tis a Praiſe too of 


ſuch Metaphors, to be quickly compre. 
hended. The Similitude and the thing 
illuſtrated are commonly diſpatched in 4 
ſingle Word, and comprehended by an im- 
mediate, and inſtantaneous Intuition. 


„ — —_——_ — 


1 imagine (ſays he) that even now you may know Tyr 
STUBBLE by the look. As much to ſuggeſt, that, tho 
he had compared himſelf to STUBBLE, it was never 


theleſs to that better ſort, left after the reaping of the 
beſt Corn. | 


See the Note upon this Verſe by my learned Friend, 
the late Mr. Samuel Clarke, in his Greek Edition of 
the Odyſſey, and Klotzius upon Tyrteus, p. 26. 


As to the next Metaphor, *tis an Idea not unknown 


to Shakſpeare, who, ſpeaking of Afing or Playing, 


ſays with energy, 


That its End, both at firſt, and now, was, and is, 
To Holp as *'TWERE THE MIRROR UP To Na- 


TURE, Hamlet. 


According to Ariftotle, the Odyſſey of Homer was 
elegantly called by Alcidamas, — xa d e Bis 
X&TITIOON — @ beautiful MIRROR of Human Lift. 
Rhet. L. III. c. 3. p. 124. Edit. Sylb. 


Tuvs 
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Tuus a Perſon of wit, being danger- Ch. X. 
oully ill, was told by his Friends, two © 
more Phyſicians were called in. So many! 
ſays he—dÞ they fire then in Platoons? 


THEsE inſtances may aſſiſt us to diſ- 


cover, what METAPHORS may be called 
the beſt, 


— 5 323 1 
be nl tt 4 Hap - - > 4 222 — - 
—— 2 123 . 


1 
* 


gt 
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THEY ought not, in an elegant and 
polite Stile (the Stile, of which we ate 
ſpeaking) to be derived from Meanings 
too /ublime ; for then the Diction would 
be turgid and bombaſt. Such was the 
Language of that. Poet, who, deſcribing 
the Footmen's Flambeaux at the end of 
an Opera, ſung or ſaid, 


Now blaz*'d A THOUSAND ' FLAMING 
SUNsS, and bade 
Grim Night retire —— 


Nor ought a METaPnoR to be for- 
ferched, for then it becomes an Enigma. 
Oo "I was 
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Part II. "Twas thus a Gentleman once puzzled hi; 

%— Country Friend, in telling him by way of 
Compliment, that He was become à perfect 
CENT AUR. His honeſt Friend knew no- 
thing of Centaur, but being fond of 
Riding, was hardly ever off his Horſe. 


ANOTHER Extreme remains, ie reverſe 
of the too ſublime, and that is, the trans- 
ferring from Subjects too contemptible, 
Such was the caſe of that Poet quoted by 
Horace, who, to deſcribe Winter, wrote— 


Jupiter hybernas cand nive CON8PU!T 
Alpes *. 


O'er the cold Alps Jove $PITs i, Hat; 


ſnow. 


Non was that modern Poet more for- 
tunate, whom Dryden quotes, and who, 
trying his Genius upon the ſame ſubjecd, 
ſuppoſed Winter 


— —— 


* Hor. L. II. Sat 5. 


17 


ay 


—_— — 


To 
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To PERRIWIG with ſnow the BALD= Ch. X. 


PATE Woods. 


— 


W1TH the ſame claſs of Wits we may 


arrange that pleaſant fellow, who ſpeak- 
ing of an old Lady, whom he had af- 
fronted, gave us in one ſhort Sentence no 
leſs than Free choice Metaphors. I per- 
ceive (faid he) her Back is up; I muft 
curry favour—or the Fat will ve in the 


fre. 


Nog can we omit that the ſame Word, 
when transferred to different Subjects, pro- 
duces Metaphors very different, as to 
Propriety, or Impropriety. 


"Tis with Propriety that we transfer 
the word, To EMBRACE, from Human 
Beings to things purely Ideal. The Me- 
taphor appears juſt, when we ſay, To 
Embrace a Propofitionz; To Embrace an 


Oer; To Embrace an Opportunity, Its 


Application perhaps was not quite ſo ele- 
O 2 gant 
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Part IT. gant when the old Steward wrote to his 
ee Tad; upon the Subject of his Farm, that 


& if he met any OXEN, he would not fail 
«© To EMBRACE THEM,” 


IF then we are to avoid the Turnid, 
the Enigmatic, and the Baſe or Ridicu- 


| tous, no other Metaphors are left, but 


ſuch as may be deſcribed by Negatives; 
ſuch as are neither turgid, nor enigmatic, 


nor baſe and ridiculous. 


SUCH is the character of many Meta- 
phors already alleged, among others that 
of SHAKSPEARE's, where Tides are tron 


* 


— 


*The Species of Metaphors, here condemned, ate 
thus enumerated, —#401 yap xy MeraPogal pere, 
d A d, To yehorov — as d di To otpvor ayzv 
TEayiev* arahi; dr, av woppulevy x. r. N. — Far 
METAPHORS are wnbecoming, ſame from being Rip. 
CULOUS, and others, from being Too SOLEMN and 
Tu Acic AL: there are likewiſe the OBSCURE, if thy 
are fetched from too great a diſtance. Ariſt. Rhet. L III. 
c. 3. p. 124. Edit. Sylb, See Cic. de Oratore, L. Ill, 


p. 155, Lc. | 
ferred 
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ferred to ſpeedy and determined Conduct *. Ch. X. 
Nor does his WoorsE with leſs pro- — 
priety moralize upon his Fall in the fol- 

lowing beautiful Metaphor, taken from 
Vegetable Nature. 


1 


This is the ſtate of Man; to day he rurs 
FORTH | 

Tur TENDER LEAvEs of Hope; to- mor- 
rot BLOSSOMS, 

And bears His BLUSHING HoNO URS THICK 
upon him : 

The third day comes A FROST, A KILLING 
FRosT 

And—nips his root 


c 


5 


rr rr 
i er 


* 22 — 
1 n 


Is ſuch Metaphors (beſides their intrinſic 
elegance) we may ſay the Reader is flat- 
tered ; I mean flattered by being left to 
diſcover ſomething for himſelf. 


Turk is one Obſervation, which will at 
the ſame time ſhew both zhe extent of this 
Figure, and how natural it is to all Men. 


— — 


* Sup. p. 185, — Philoſ. Arrangements, p. 307. 
O 3 THERE 
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THERE are METAPHoks / o0bv1ous, and 
of courſe /o naturalized, that ceaſing to 
be, Metaphors, they are become (as it 
were) THE PROPER, WoRDs. Tis after 
this manner we ſay, a ſharp fellow; 4 
great Orator; the the Foot of a Moun- 
tain; e Eye of a Needle; the Bed of a 
River; to ruminate, to ponder, to edijy, 
&c. &c. | 


Tursz we by no means reject, and yet 
the Metaphors we require we with to be 
ſomething more, that is, to be formed un- 


der the reſpectable conditions, here eſtab- 
liſhed. 


We obſerve too, that a ſingular Ufe 
may be made of Metaphors, either to exalt, 
or to depretiate, according to the ſources, 
from which we derive them. In antient 
Story, Oreſtes was by ſome called 7he 
Murtherer of his Mother ; by others, the 
Avenger of his Father. The Reaſons will 
appear by referring to the Fact. The 
Poet Simonides was offered money to ce- 

7 lebrate 
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upon DEMI-AssES.— A more competent 
Sum was offered, —he then began, 


Hail! DAUGHTERS OF THE GENEROUS 
HoRsE, 
That ſeime, like Wind, along the Courſe*, 


There are times, when, in order 70 exalt, 
we may call Beggars, Petitioners; and 
Pick-pockets, Collectors; other times, when 
in order to depretiate, we may call Peli- 
tioners, Beggars; and Collectors, Pigh- 
pukets. — But enough of this. 


We ſay no more of Metaphors, but 
that 'tis a general Caution with regard to 


fr CTIIEY —_—___ —_— —_— — 


* For theſe two facts, concerning Oreftes, and S:- 
mmides, fee Ari/t. Rhet. L. III. c. 2. p. 122. Edi. 
H. The diferent appellations of Ore/tes were, 
L MntpoDoving, and e Hlartpes ilch —Simonides called 
the Mules v at firſt ; and then began 


Xaiper Zr\romadur S,. i. 


O 4 every 


ſebrate certain Mules, that had won Ch. X. 
a race, The ſum being pitiful, ge 


ſaid with diſdain, he ſhould not write | 


. 
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Part II. every Species, NoT To MIX THEM, and 
that more particularly, if taken from ſuh- 
jects, which are Contrary. 


SuUcn was the Caſe of that Orator, who 
once aſſerted in his Oration, that—* If 
« Cold Water were thrown upon a certain 
« Meaſure, it would kindle a Flame, that 
« would obſcure the Luſtre, &c. &c.“ 


A word remains upon ExNIGMAs and 
Puns. It ſhall indeed be ſhort, becauſe, 
tho' they reſemble the Metaphor, it is as 
Braſs and Copper reſemble Gold, 


A Pun ſeldom regards ME AninG, be- 
ing chiefly confined to SounD. 


HoRACE gives a ſad ſample of this „pu- 
rious Wit, where (as Dryden humoroully 
tranſlates it) he makes Per/ius the Buffoon 
exhort the Patriot Brutus to kill Mr. 
Kix, that is, Rueitius Rex, becauſe 

| Brutus, 


— a Y 
— 
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Hrutus, when he ſlew Cæſar, had been Ch. X. 


accuſtomed to K1ING-KILLING. 


Hunc REGEM occide; operum hos mihi crede 
tuorum eft *. 


Wr have a worſe attempt in Homer, 


where Ulyſſes makes Polypheme believe his 
name was OTTIZ, and where the dull 
Cyclops, after he had loſt his Eye, upon 
being aſked by his Brethren who had 
done him ſo much miſchief, replies 'twas 
done by OTTIZ, that is, by NoBopy Þ. 


EnIGMAS are of a more complicated 
nature, being involved either in Pan, or 
Metaphor, or ſometimes in both. 


eh £100 wu XM Em Gvegs x GUT 


I jaw a man, who, unprovok'd with Ira, 
Stuck Braſs upon another*s back by Fire. 


AO— _— 


* Horat. Sat. Lib. I. VII. 
Homer, Odyſſ. I. v. 366—408, &c. | 
L Arif, Rhetor. L. III. C. 2. P · 121. Edit. S$ylb. 
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Tarrs ENIGMA is ingenious, and means 
the operation of Cupping, performed in 
antient days by a machine of Braſs. 


In ſuch Fancies, contrary to the Prin- 
ciples of good Metaphor, and good Wiit- 
ing, a Perplexity is cauſed, not by Acci- 
dent, but by Deſign, and the Pleaſure lies 
in the being able 70 reſolve it. 


Aulus Gellius has preſerved A LArIix 
ExIOGMA, which he alſo calls a Sirpus or 


Sirpos, a ſtrange thing, far below the 
Greek, and debaſed with all the quibble 
of a more barbarous age. 


Semel minuſne, an bis minus, (non ſat ſci) 

An utrumque eorum {ut quondam audivi 
dicier 

Jovi ipſi regi noluit concedere *? 


Tuls, being ſifted, leaves in Engliſh 
the following fmall quantity of Meaning. 


— 1 


* Hul. Gell, XII. 6. 
Was 
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Was it Once Minus, or Twice Mi- Ch; X. 
xus {I am not enough informed), or was 
it not rather THE TWO TAKEN TOGE= 
THER, (as 1 have heard it ſaid formerly} 
that would not give way to Jove himſelf, 
the ſovereign ? | 


Tux TWO TAKEN TOGETHER, (that 
is, Once Minus and Twice Minus) 
make, when fo taken, Turice Minus; 
and TyurIcE Minus in Latin is TER 
Minus, which, taken as a /ing/e word, 
is TERMINUS, fle God of Boundaries. 


HeRE the Riddle, or Conceit, appears. 
The Pagan Legend ſays, that, when is 
honour of Jove the Capitol was founded, 
the other Gods conſented to retire, but 
the God TERMInus refuſed. 


Tur Story is elegantly related in the 
Fa//i of Ovid, III. 667. 


Quid 
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Quid nova cum fierent Capitolia? nempe 
Deorum 
Cuncta Jovi ceſſit turba, locumque dedit. 


TERMINUS {ut veteres memorant } conven- 
tus in æde 
REsTITIT, er magno cum Jove templa 
tenet. 


Tut moral of the Fable is juſt and in- 
genious; that Boundaries are ſacred, and 
never ſhould be moved. 


Tur Poet himſelf ſubjoins the reaſon 
with his uſual addreſs. 


TERMINE, po/# illud Levitas tibi libera 
non eſt ; 
Qua poſitus fueris in flatione, MANE. 
Nec Tu vicino quicquam concede roganti, 
Ne videare hominem prepoſurſſe Jovi. 


Ap ſo much for the ſubje& of Puns 


and Enizmas, to which, like other things 
of 
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of bad Taſte, zo Age or Country can give Ch. X. 


a Sanction. : OT 


Mocn {till remains upon the ſubje& of 
DicTION, but, as much has been faid 
already“, we here conclude. 


* See Chapters II. III. IV. 
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CHAP. XI, 


Rank or PRECEDENCE of the conſtitutiv: 
Parts of the Drama — Remarks and 
Cautions both for judging, and Con. 
2 


HE four conſtitutive Parts of Dra- 
matic Poetry, which properly be- 
long to the Poet fr, have appeared to be 
THE FABLE, THE MANNERs, THE SEN» 
' TIMENT, and THE DicTion, and ſome- 


thing has been ſuggeſted to explain the 
nature of each. 


SHOULD we be aſked, to which we 
attribute the irt Place, we think it due 


to THE FABLE®, 
g Le 


_—Y EY OY wt "OY 


8 _—. 


+ Sup. p. 144. 


| * "Agxn u Zy, 70 o lor Lvxn 6 Moos THT; Tony 
diag— ThE FABLE therefore is THE PRINCIPLE, ard 
(as it were) THE SOUL of Tragedy. — And not long be— 
Dy fore, 
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Ir THE FABLE be an Aon, having a Ch. XI. 
neceſſary reference to ſome End: it ig — 


evident that the Manners and the Senti- 
nent are for the ſake of that End; the 
End does not exiſt, for the ſake of the 
Manners and the Sentiment *. 


AGAIN, the fineſt unconneFed Samples 
either of Manners or of Sentiment cannot 
of themſelves make a Drama, without a 
Fable. But, without either of theſe, any 
Fable will make a Drama, and have pre- 


—_ 


— 
* 


fore, after the conflituent Paris of the Drama have been 
enumerated, we read — pxiyi5ov d ru i5w 7 Tv 
wpνuνAN ru TY5ac. — But THE GREATEST. and the 
moſt important of all theſe is THE COMBINING OF THR 
INCIDENTS, that 1s to ſay, THE FABLE. Ariſt. Poet. 
cap. 6. p. 231. Edit. Sylb. | 


* Our By ros r Ihn paijuricwilaty, WA 
a To Ahn ou¹⁰jE&V u,“ di rag wee. 
The Perſons of the Drama do not act, that they may ex- 
hibit Manners, but they include Manners, on account of 
the Incidents in the Fable. Ariſt. Poet. c. 6. p. 230. 


2 tenſions, 
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Part II. tenſions, (ſuch as they are) to be called 
n 


. 


* The Stagirite often illuſtrates his Poetic Ideas from 

Painting, an Art at that time cultivated by the ableſt 
Artiſts, Zeuxis, Polygnotus, and others. In the pre- 

ſent caſe, he compares the DRamaTic MANNERs to 
CoLoukinG; the DramaTic FaBLE to DRA. 

ING; and ingeniouſly remarks — Ez Yap Tis i 

Toig KanAigos Papmaxos xu qm, dux cu du ths 
Sparte, g ArwvxoyeaÞroas tore Tf any one were ti 

make à CONFUSED DAUBING with THE MOST Brat. 
TIFUL COLOURS, he would not give ſo much delight, 

| as if he were TO SKETCH A FIGURE IN CA. 

- ALONE. Ariſt. Poct. c. 6. p. 231. Edit. Sylb. 


Eri tav Tis iE $1 fr whats, 6 Aus, 
O Jravoins, Iv ton, & Wome © W rng Tpayur 
diag teyov, EXAE WOAY warnov 1 xaralttfigns vr 
XeXenpivn Tpayudin, ixera d wolloy  ov5aow Tay" 
per Mere any one to arrange in order the bi 
formed EXPRESSIONS RELATIVE TO CHARACTER, 
as well as the beſt Dicriox, and SENTIMENTS, “ 
would not attain, what is the Buſineſs of a Tragedy; 
but much more would that Tragedy attain it, which, 
having theſe requiſites in a very inferior degree, had at 
the ſame time a juſt FABLE, and Combination of In- 
cidents, Ariſt. Poet. c. 6. p. 230. Edit. Sylb. 


— A third 
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A third ſuperiority, 'is, that the moſt 
efeding and capital Parts of every Drama 
ariſe out of its FABLE ; by theſe I mean 
every unexpected DiscoveRY of unknown 
Perſonages, and every unexpected REvo- 
LUT10N “* from one condition to another. 
The Revolutions and Diſcoveries in the 
Oedipus and the Fatal Curigſity have been 
mentioned already. We add to theſe the 
ſtriking Revolution in the Samſon Agonites, 
where, while every thing appears tending 
to Samſon's Releaſe, a horrible Craſh an- 
nounces his Deſtruction f. 


Turse Dramatic Incidents are properly 
Tragic — but there are others of /mzlar 
character, not wanting even to Comedy,— 
To refer to a modern Drama— what Dis- 
covERY more pleaſing than that, where, 
in the Drummer of Addiſon, the worthy 


ä 


2 


* A REVOLUTION, Ilegirireiz; A DISCOVERY) 
Arzywwerris. See before what is ſaid about theſe two, 


from p. 147 to 152. 


t Samf. Agon. v. 481, and v. 1452 to v. 1507- 
P loſt 
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Part II. loſt Maſter is di/covered in the ſuppoſed 
S—— Conjurer? or, to refer till to the ſame 


ther from Manners, nor from Sentiment, 


PHILOLOGICAL 


Drama, what REvoLuTIon more pleaſ- 
ing, than where, in conſequence of this 
Diſcovery, the Houſe of Diſorder and 
Mourning changes into a Houle of Order 
and Joy? Now theſe intereſting Inci- 
dents, as well Comic as Tragic, ariſe nci- 


but purely from THE FABLE. 


IT is alſo a plauſible Argument for the 
Fables Superiority, that, from its ſuperior 
difficulty, more Poets have excelled in 
drawing Manners and Sentiment, than 
there have in the forming of per/ed 
Fables x. 


* 


— — 


— 


D £y/Xfiguvies wort, woeregev daiα,⁰ TH Mes 


role noeow axpiez, N r wpaypals ovifaclas, 0663 
2, 0 pre WomnTras oyedov dra... Thoſe, wha dt. 
tempt to write Dramatically, are firſt able to be accurate 
in THE DICT1ON and THE MANNERS, before th) 
are able to COMBINE INCIDENTS [and form a Fe- 
ble] which was indeed the caſe of almaſi all the ff 
Poets. Ariſt. Poet. c. 6. p. 230. Edit. Sylb. 


Bor, 
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Bur, altho' we give a ſuperiority to Ch. XI. 


the Fable, yet the other conſtitutive Parts, 
even ſuppoſing the Fable bad, have ſtill 
an important value ; ſo important indeed, 
that thro' them, and them alone, many 
Dramas have merited Admiration. 


Axp here next to the Fable we arrange 
the MAanNERs. The Manners, if well 
formed, give us ſamples of Human Na- 
ture, and ſeem in Poetry as much to excel 


Sentiment, as the Drawing in Painting to 
excel the Colouring. 


Tux third Place after the Manners be- 
longs to THE SENTIMENT, and that be- 
fore the Diction, however they may be 
united, it being evident that Men ſpeak, 


becauſe they think; they /e/dom think, be- 
cauſe they ſpeak, 


AFTER this, the fourth and laſt Place 
falls to THE DicrioN. 


P 2 Hav- 


DR 
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Part II, HavinG ſettled the Rank of theſe ſeve. 
ES Erna «| Conſtitutive Parts, a few curſory Re- 
marks remain to be ſuggeſted. 


ONE is this—that if all theſe Parts are 
really eſſential, no Drama can be abſolutely 
complete, which in any one of them is de- 
ficient. 


ANOTHER Remark is, that tho' 2 
Drama be not abſolutely complete in 
every Part, yet from the excellence of one 


or two Parts it may flill merit Pratſe*, 
Tis 


— 
— _—_— * — _ — 


* This is a Cafe expreſsly decided by that able 
Critic, Horace, as to the MANNERs and the SENTI- 
MENT. | 

— SPECIOSA LOCIs, MORATAQUE RECTE, 

FABULA NULLIUS vENERISs, /ine pondere et arte, 

Valdius oblectat populum, meliuſque moratur, 

Quam verſus inopes rerum, nugæque canoræ. 

Art. Poet. v. 320, &c. 


Which may be thus paraphraſed 
„% A FABLE (or Dramatic Story) oF No BEAUTY, 
e without dignity or contrivance, if it excel in SENTI- 
© MENT), 


INQUIRIE Ss. 


'Tis thus in Painting, there are Pictures 
admired for Colouring, which fail in the 
Drawing ; and others for Drawing, which 
fail in the Colouring. 


Tax next Remark is in fact a Cau- 
tion; a Caution not to miſtake one Conſti- 
tutive Part for another, and ſtill, much 
more, not to miſtake it for the Whole. 
We are never to forget the efential dif- 
ferences between FABLE, MANNERS, 
SENTIMENT, and D1CT10N. 


Ir, without attending to theſe, we pre- 
ſume to admire, we att, as if in Painting 
we admired a Rembrant for Grace, be- 
cauſe we had been told, that he was 
capital in Colouring. 


em 


® 


« MENT, and have its CHARACTERS well drawn, will 
i pleaſe an audience much more than a trifling Piece 
« barren of Incidents, and only to be admired for the Har- 
% mony of its Numbers, See p· 221. 
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PHILOLOGICAL 


Tars Caution indeed applies not only 


— co Arts, but to Philoſophy. For here if 


men fancy, that a Genius for Science, 
by having excelled u a /ingle part of it, 
is ſuperlative in all parts; they inſenſibly 
make ſuch a Genius their Idol, and their 
Admiration ſoon degenerates into a ſpecies 
of idolatry. 


Decipit exemplar, wvitns imitabile= Hor, 


"I 1s to be hoped that our ſtudies are 
at preſent more liberal, and that we are 
rather adding to that Structure, which 
our forefathers have begun, than tamely 
leaving it to remain, as if nothing farther 
were wanting. 


Our Drama among other things 1 
ſurely capable of Improvement. Events 
from ouR o.] N HisToRY {and none can be 
more intereſting) are at hand to furniſh 
FABLEs, having a!l the Dramatic Requi- 


Ping 
HI! (Se 
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fites. Indeed ſhould any of them be Ch. XI. 
wanting, INvENT10N may provide a Re- W 
medy, for here we know Poets have un- 
bounded Privilege“. 


In the mean time the ſubjects, by be- 
ing domeſtic, would be as intereſting 70 Us, 
as thoſe of 4jax or Oreſtes were of old to 
the Greeks, Nor is it a doubt, that our 
Drama, were it thus rationally cultivated, 


might be made the School of Virtue even 
in a diſſipated age. 


AND now, having ſhewn ſuch a regard 
for Dramatic Poetry, and recommended 
ſo many different Rus, as efſential to 
its Perfection: it may not perhaps be im- 
proper to ſay ſemething in their Defence, 
and, when that is finiſhed, to conclude 
; this Part of our Inquiries. 
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G HA-F. XII. 


RuLes defended—do not cramp GEnins, 
but guide it — flattering Doctrine that 
GEeNn1vs , ſuffice—fallacious, and why 
— farther defence of RULEs — No 
GENIUS ever acted without them; nor 
ever a Jime, aun KULEs did not exij 
m— Connection between RULEs and Gt- 
NIUs—7heir reciprocal aid—Find of Tur 


SECOND PART — Preparation for THE 
THIRD, 


AVING mentioned RurEs, and 
indeed our whole Theory having 
been little more than RuLEs DEvEL- 
LOPED, we cannot but remark upon a 
common opinion, which ſeems to have 
ariſen either from Prejudice, or Miſtake. 


« Do not Rur Es, ſay they, cramp Ge- 
* nius? Do they not abridge it of certain 
% Privileges?” 
E Tie 


INQUIRIE Ss. 


'T1s anſwered, if the obeying of RuLEs 
were to induce a Tyranny like this; to 
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C. XII. 


— Pp mnmnd 


defend them would be abſurd, and againſt - 


the liberty of Genius. But the truth is, 
RuLEs, ſuppoſing them good, like good 
Government, take away no Privileges. 
They do no more, than ſave Genius from 
Error, by ſhewing it, that a Right to err 
is 10 Privilege at all. 


'Tis ſurely no Privilege to violate in 
Grammar the Rules of Syntax; in Poetry, 
thoſe of Metre; in Muſic, thoſe of Har- 
mony ; in Logic, thoſe of Sy/logi/m; in 
Painting, thoſe of Perſpective; in Drama- 
tic Poetry, thoſe of probable Imitation. 


Ir we enlarge on one of theſe Inſtances, 
we ſhall illuſtrate the reſt. 


Tux probable Imitation juſt now men- 
tioned, like that of every other kind, is, 
when the Imitation reſembles the thing imi- 

_ rated 
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tated in as many circumſtances as poſſible, 
ſo that the more of thoſe Circumſtance; 
are combined, the more probable the Re- 
ſemblance. 


| 

Tis thus in Imitation by Painting the 
Reſemblance is more complete, when to 
the Out-line we add Light and Shade; and 


more complete ſtill, when to Light and 
Shade we add the Colours. 


THE REAL PLACE of every Drama is 
a Stage, that is, a ſpace of a few Fathoms 
deep, and a few Fathoms broad. Irs 
REAL TIME is the Time it takes in ating, 


a limited Duration, ſeldom exceeding 4 
eto hours, 


Now Imagination, by the help of Scenes, 
can enlarge /i Stage into a Dwelling, 
a Palace, a City, &c. and it is a decent 


Regard to this, which conſtitutes PRoB- 
ABLE PLACE. 


AGAIN, 


SJ, — WS 


INQUIRIES. 


AGAIN, the u/ual Intervals between the 


Acts, and even the Attention paid by tlie 


Mind to an intereſting Story, can enlarge 
without violence a few Hours into a Day 
or tuo; and *tis in a decent regard to this, 


we may perceive the Riſe of PRoBABLE 
TIE. | 


Now is evident that THE ABOVE 
PROBABILITIES, if they belong to the 
Fable, cannot but affe& us, becauſe they 
are both of them Requiſites, which 
heighten the Reſemblance, and becauſe 
RESEMBLANCE is ſo univerſally an Es- 
SENTIAL to IMITATION. 


Ir this Doctrine want confirming, we 


may prove it by the contrary, 1 mean by 


* What this implies, we are told in the fol- 
lowing paſſage — dri ppdAiga TeHgaTo, VTo f L. 


93) M α,jũjj;d˙ i [kiXgov trannatlew. Tragedy aims as 


far as poſſible to come within a ſingle Revolution of the Sun 
(that is, A NATURAL Day) or but a little to exceed. 
Arilt, Poet. c. 5. p. 229. Edit. Sylb. 

| a ſup- 
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Part II. a ſuppoſition of such Time and such 
Place, as are both of them improbable, 


For example, as to Timr, we may 
ſuppoſe a Play, where Lady Deſmond in 


the firſt Act ſhall dance at the Court of 
Richard the Third, and be alive in the lf 


Ac during the reign of James the Firſt *, 


As to PLAcrt, we may ſuppoſe a Tra- 
gedy, where Moteſuma ſhall appear at 
Mexico in the firſt Act; ſhall be carried 
to Madrid in the third; and be brought 
back again in the fifth, to die at Mexico. 


'T1s true indeed, did ſuch Plays exiſt, 
„and were heir other Dramatic Requijites 


* Ariftatle ſpeaking upon the indefinite duration of the 
Epopre, which is ſometimes extended to years, adds 
Kei T0 vdr 0prelws BW THIS TEX Yv01 G45 PF eln. 
—at frfl THEY DID THE SAME IN TRAGEDIES, 
that is, their Duration, like that of the Epopee, was 

_ alike wndefined, till a better taſte made them more cor- 


rect. Arif!, Poet. c. 5. p. 229 Edit. Sylb. 
good; 
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good; theſe Improbabilities might be en- C. XII. 
dured, and the Plays be [fill admired, YR 
Fine Manners and Sentiment, we have al- 

ready ſaid *, may ſupport a wretched 

Fable, as a beautiful Face may make us 

forget a bad Figure. But no Authority 

for that reaſon can juſtify Abſurdities, or 

make them not to be fo, by being for- 

tunately aſſociated. 


NoR is it enough to ſay, that by 15 
apparent Auſterity many a good Play would 
have been ſpoiltfF. The Anſwer is ob- 
vious—chuſe another, and a fitter Subject. 


See p. 212. in the Note. 


+ Ariſtotle ſpeaking about introducing any thing 
rational into the Drama adds —G@Fe To Atytiv, ors 
anenro av o Mulos, yehoiov' g agyns Yap A ds " 
ouigac)as Torres — that to ſay (by this reſtriftion) the 
the Fable would have been deſtroyed, is ridiculous ; for 
they ought not, from the very beginning, to form Fables 
upon ſuch a Plan. Ariſt. Poet. c. 24. p. 253. Edit, 
$ylb, | 


Subjects 
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Part II. Subjects are finite. Conſult the inex- 
—— hauſible Treaſures of HisTory ; or if 
theſe fail, the more inexhauſtible Fund of 
InvenT1onF. Nay more—if you are di- 
ſtreſt, bring Hiftory and Invention Tocr- 
THER, and let the Richneſs of the 70% 
embelliſh the Poverty of the former, 
Poets, tho' bound by the Laws of Commer 


Senſe, are not bound to the Rigours of 
Hiſtorical Fact. 


Ir muſt be confeſt, 'tis a flattering 
Doctrine, to tell a young Beginner, lat 
he has nothing more to do, than to truſ 
nis own GENIUs, and 70 contemn all RULES, 
as the Tyranny of Pedants. The painful 
Toils of Accuracy by this expedient are 
eluded, for Genivses (like Milton! 
Harps *) are ſuppoſed to be ever tuned, 


1 —— — — — 
* * 
« 


= 4 — 
5 

1 ＋ 

5 


i + Sup. p. 214. 215. 
1 * Par. Lat, Book III. v. 365, 366. 
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Bur the misfortune is, that Genius is C. XII. 1 | 
if ſomething rare, nor can he, who poſſeſſes n y 
of it, even then, by neglecting Rules, pro- 
i 5 what is We Thok © ho " 
5 contrary, who, tho' they want Genius, j 
0 think Rules worthy their attention, if \| 
& they cannot become good Authors, may 9 
2 fan make tolerable Cities; may be able # 
f to ſhew the difference between the Creep- 
ing and the Simple; the Pert and the 
Pleaſing; the Turgid and the Sublime ; 
: in ſhort, to ſharpen, like the Whet-ſtone, 
jf that Genius in others, which Nature in 
; her frugality has not given to themſelves. 
n INDEED I have never known, during a 
” life of many years, and ſome ſmall at- | 
4 tention paid to Letters, and Literary men, * 
: that Genius in any. Art had been ever 1 | 
— crampt by RuLEs. On the contrary, I 1 
have ſeen great Geniuſes miſerably err by | 
tranſgreſiing them, and, like vigorous 1 
1 Travellers, who lole their way, only 1 


wander 


— 6. 
J TY 88 
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Part II. wander the wider on account of their own 
©», frength. 


AnD yet 'tis ſomewhat ſingular in Li- 
terary Compoſitions, and perhaps more fo 
in Poetry than elſewhere, that many things 
have been done in the beſt and pureſt taſte, 
long before RuLEs were eſtabliſhed, and 
ſyſtematized in form. This we are cer- 
tain was true with reſpect to HoMER, So- 
PHOCLES, EURIPIDES, and other GREEKs, 
In modern times it appears as true of our 
admired SHAKSPEARE; for who can be— 
lieve that Shakſpeare ſtudied Rules, or 
was ever verſed in Critical Syſtems ? 


D 


A ſpecious Objection then occurs. 
« theſe great Writers were ſo excellent before 
„ Rules were eſtabliſhed, or at leaſt were 
% known to them, whet had they to di- 
rect their Genius, when RULES to then 
at leaſt} DID Nor ExIsT?” 


Lad 


To 


INN UI R IE S. 


To this Queſtion tis hoped the Anſwer 
will not be deemed too hardy, ſhould we 
allert, that THERE NEVER WAS A TIMF, 
warn RULES DID NOT EXIST ; that they 
always made à Part of that IMMUTABLE 
TzuTH, the natural object of every pene- 
trating Genius; and that, if at that ear/y 
Greet Period, Syſtems of Rules were not 
eſtabliſhed, THosE GREAT and SUBLIME 
AUTHORS WERE A RULE TO THEM- 
SELVESs They may be ſaid indeed to 


have excelled, not by Art, but by Na- 


TURE ; yet by a Nature, which gave birth 
to the perfection of ART. 


The Caſe is nearly the ſame with re- 


[pet to our SHAKSPEARE, There 1s 


hardly any thing we applaud, among his 


innumerable beauties, which will not be 


found ſtrictly conformable to the RULES of 


found and antient Criticiſm. 


Tnar this is true with reſpect to his 
Cu ARACTERS and his SENTIMENT, is 


Q evident 
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Part II. evident hence, that, in explaining /, 
—— Neules, we have ſo often recurred to him 


for Illuſtrations *. 


BESsIDES Quotations a/ready alleged, we 
ſubjoin the following as to CHARACTER, 


WIEN FALsTAFF and his ſuite are ſo 
ignomintoufly routed, and the ſcuffle is by 
Falſtaff fo humorouſly exaggerated ; what 
can be more natural than /uch a Narra- 
tive to ſuch a Character, diſtinguiſhed for 
his Humour, and withal for his want of 
Veracity and Courage Þ? 


Tux Sagacity of common Poets might 
not perhaps have ſuggeſted ſo good a 
Narrative, but it certainly would have 
ſuggeſted ſomething of the kind, and 'tis 
in this we view the Hence of Dramatic 
Character, which is, wh we conjecture what 


—— 
— 


See before, p. 55. 99. 108. 151. 161. 167. 185. 
196. 197. 224. | | 
See Hen, IV. Part 2d. 
any 


FN-Q-U-F NIR 


any one WILL do or ſay, from what he Has 
dane or faid ALREADY *, 


Ir we paſs from CHARACTERS (that is 
to ſay MANNExs) to SENTIMENT, we 
have already given Inſtances F, and yet 
we ſhall till give another. 


WuN Nefincraſſe and Guildernſtern wait 
upon Hamlet, he offers them a Recorder 
or Pipe, and deſires them t play they 
reply, hey cannot — He repeats his Re- 
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queſt they anſwer, hey have never learnt 


—He aſſures them nothing was ſo eaſy— 
they Vill decline. —'Tis Zhen he tells them 
with diſdain, There is much Muſic in this 
little Organ, and yet you cannot make it 
ſpeak—Do you think I am eaſier to be plaid 
n, than a Pipe? Hamlet, Act III. 


Tu1s I call an elegant Sample of SEN“ 
TIMENT, taken under its comprehenſive 


—— 


* See before, p. 165, &c. + See before, p. 173, Ke. 
Q 2 Senſe, 
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Part II. Senſe “. But we ſtop not here - We con- 

— ſider it as a complete inſtance of Socka- 
TIC REASON ING, tho' *tis probable ye 
Author knew nothing, how SocRATEsD 
uled fo argue. 


To explain—XENoPHoON makes Soc RA- 
TEs reaſon as follows with an ambitious 
youth, by name Euthydemus. 


i range {ſays le that thoſe who 
ws deſire to play upon the Harp, or upon the 
Flute, or to ride the managed Horſe, 
* ſhould not think themſelves worth notice, 
«* without having praiſed under the beſs 
*© Maſters—while there are theſe, who aſpire 
* to the governing of a STATE, and can 
„ think themſelves completely qualified, tho 
it be without preparation or labour.” 


Tenoph. Mem, IV. c. 2. ſ. 6. 


» Sce before, p. 173. 177. 


AnIs- 
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ARISsTOTLE's Illuſtration is ſimilar in C. XII. 
his reaſoning againſt Men, cHoSEN BY Se 
Lor for Magiſtrates. Tis (ſays he) as if 
Wreſtlers were to be appointed By Lor, 
and not thoſe THAT ARE ABLE fo wreſtle: 
or, as if from among Sailors we were to 
cluſe a Pilot By Lor, and that the Man $0 
ELECTED were to navigate, and not the 
Man wo KNEw ze buſineſs, Rhetor, 

L. II. c. 20. p. 94. Edit. Sylb. 


Nothing can be more ingenious than 
this Mode of Reaſoning. The Premiſſes 
are obvious and undeniable; the Concluſion 
cogent and yet unexpected. It is a ſpecies 
of that Argumentation, called in DialeCtic 
Erzywyy, or INDUCTION, 


ARISTOTLE in his Rh/etoric (as above 
quoted) calls ſuch Reaſonings 7% Lo 
r, THE SOCRATICS; in the beginning 
of his Poetics, he calls them the TEL! 
N THE SOCRATIC DiIsSCOURSES; and 


Q 3 Ho- 
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Horace, in his Art of Poetry, calls them 
the SocRATICÆ CHART x. 


Ir TrxuUTH be always the ſame, no won- 
der Geniuſes ſhould co-incide, and that too 
in P/iloophy as well as in Criticiſin. 


WI venture to add, returning t RuLEs, 
that if there be any things in Shakſpeare 
OBJECTIONABLE (and who is hardy 
enough to deny 1t ?) THE VERY OBJEC- 
TIONS, as well as THE BEAUTIES, are 
to be tried BY THE SAME RULES, as the 
ſame Plummet alike ſhews, both what is 
out of the Perpendicular, and in it; the 
ſame Ruler alike proves, both what 1s 
crooked, and what is Hrait. 


Wr cannot admit, that Genin/es, tho 


prior to Syſtems, were prior alſo to Rules, 


* See a moſt admirable inſtance of this Ixnpuc- 


TION, quoted by CicERo from THE SOCRAT1- 
/ECHINES, Cic. de Iivent, Lib. I. ſ. 51. 


4 
* 


becauſc 


INQUIRIES. 


becauſe Ru1.es from the beginning exfed C. XII. 


in their own Minds, and were a part of WR 


that zmmutable Truth, which is eternal 
and every where“. Ariſtotle we know 
did not form Homer, Sophocles, and Euri- 


pides; twas Homer, Sophocles, and Euri- 
pides, that formed Ari/iotle. 


AND this ſurely ſhould teach us to pay 
attention to RULzs, in as much as THEY 
and GEN1vs are fo reciprocally connected, 


* The Author thinks it ſuperfluous, to pancgyrize 
TRUTH ; vet in favour of souN D AND RATIONAL 
RuLEs (which muſt be founded in Truth, or they are 
good for nothing) he ventures to quote the Szagirite 
himſelf. *Aanbn dne d tvdixera fvavliav vas Are 
dotav, wr" avliÞacw— It is not poſſible for A TRUE 
OrPr1NION, or A TRUE CONTRADICTORY PROPO- 
SITION to be CONTRARY TO ANOTHER TRUE ONE, 
Ariſtot. De Interpret. c. 19. p. 78. Edit. Syib. 


This may be thus illuſtrated. it be TRUE, that 
THE TIME and PLACE of every Drama ſhould be cir— 
cumſcribed, THE CONTRARY CANNOT BE TRUE, 
that its TIME and PLACE need not to be circumſcriled. 


See p. 125. 
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Part II. that 'tis Genivs, which diſcovers Rules 
and then RuLrs, which govern Genius. 


"Tis by this amicable concurrence, and 
by tis alone, that every Work of Art 
juſtly merits Admiration, and 1s rendered 


as highly perfect, as by human Power it 
can be made *. 


Bur we have now (if ſuch language 
may be allowed) travelled over a vaſt and 
mighty Plain; or (as Virgil better ex- 
preſſes it) 


1 —immenſum ſpatio confecimus æquor. 


"a 'T1s not however improbable that ſora: 
5 intrepid ſpirit may demand again , HH: 


* This is fairly ated, and decided by Horace. 


U { NaTURA Feret laudabile carmen, an ARTE, 
i . | ; wh ; 
1 | Duafitum ei. Ego nec ſtudium /ine divite vena, 
5 | | Nec rude quid profit video ingenium; alterius fic 
5 | titcra pojcit opem res, et CONJURAT AMICE. 


Art. Poct, v. 408, &c. 
See p. 107. | 
aVartc 


ENQUIRTE:S 


vail theſe ſubtleties ? — Without ſo much C. XII. 
trouble, I can be full enough pleaſed. —1 


Know WHAT I LIKE.—We anſwer, And 
fo does the Carrion-crow, that feeds upon a 
Carcaſe. The difficulty lies not in know- 
ing WHAT toe /ike; but in knowing now 
ts like, and WHAT IS WORTH LIKING. 
Jill theſe Ends are obtained, we may 
admire Durfey before Milton; a ſmoaking 
Boor of Hemſ#irk, before an Apoſtle of 
Raphael. 


Now as to the knowing, now To LIKE, 
and then WHAT IS WORTH LIKING, the 
ſirſt of theſe, being the Object of Critical 
Diſquiſition, has been attempted to be 
ſhewn thro? the courſe of theſe Inquiries. 


As to the ſecond, WHAT IS WORTH 
OUR LIKING, this is bet known by ſtu- 
dying the bet Authors, beginning from 
the GREEKS; then paſſing to the La- 
TINS; nor on any account excluding 
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Part IT. thoſe, who have excelled among the Mo. 


— — 


DERNS, 


Axp here, if, while we peruſe ſome 
Author of high rank, we perceive we 
don't inſtantly reliſh him, let us not be 
diſheartened—let us even FEIGN @ Rel, 
till we find a Reliſh come, A morſel per- 
haps pleaſes us — Let us cheriſh it — A- 
other Morſel, ſtrikes us —let us cheriſh 
this alſo, — Let us thus proceed, and 
ſteadily perſcvere, till we find we can 
reliſh, not Morjels, but Moles; and feel 


that, what began in FicTton, terminates 


in REALITY. The Film being in this man- 
ner removed, we ſhall diſcover Beauties, 
which we never imagined ; and contemn 
for Puerilities, what we once faoliſhly ad- 
mired, 


Orr thing however in this proceſs is 
indiſpenlibly required: we are 07 729 account 


0 
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to expect that FINE THINGS SHOULD DE- C. XII. 
— — 


— = — — 
— 42 r 
- % % - * 


END TO us; OUR TASTE, if poſſible, 
MUST BE MADE ASCEND TO THEM, 


5 ,- » 
Cd 
o 


Tuts is the Labour, this the Work; 


there is Pleaſure in the Succeſs, and Praise 
eren in the Attempt. 
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Tuis Speculation applies not to Lite- 
rature only: it applies to Muſic, to 
Jainting, and, as they are all congenial, 
to all the /zbera/ Arts. We ſhould in each 
of them endeavour to inveſtigate wur 
is BEST, and there (if I may ſo expreſs 
myſelf) there to fix our abode, 

By only ſeeking and peruſing what is 
truly excellent, and by contemplating al- 
ways fis and 7/is alone, the Mind in- 
ſenſibly becomes accr/iomed to it, and 


— en mln nd ac. I 
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finds that in this aline it can acquieſce 
with content. It happens indeed here, as 
in a ſubject far more important, I mean 
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SECOND PART of theſe Inquiries, and, ac- 


WE CHUSE THE BEST LIFE, UsE WII 


PHILOLOGICAL 


in a moral and a virtuous Conduct. Tp 


MAKE IT PLEASANT *. 


AxD thus having gone thro' the Sketch 
we promiſed, (for our conciſe manner cannot 
be called any thing more) we here finiſh u 


cording to our original Plan, proceed to 
THE THIRD PART, THE TASTE AND 
LITERATURE oF THE MIDDLE AGE. 


Kd 


Ex Boy 6:pi50v, nduv d aviov 1 ouriberx wo 


Plutarch. Moral. p. 602. Edit. Wolfi. 


END OF THE SECOND PART. 
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CHAPTER: I. 


Deſign of the whole — Limits and Extent of 
THE MippLE AGE— THREE CLASSES 


of Men, during that interval, conſpi- 
cuous; THE BYZANTINE GREEKS ; 
THE SARACENS or ARABIANS; and 
THE LATINs or FRANKs, Inhabitants 
of Weſtern Europe— Each Claſs in the 
following Chapters con/idered apart. 


HEN THE MAGNITUDE oF THE Ch. I. 


and there were two imperial Cities, Roux 
and CONsTANTINOPLE, then that hap- 


pened, 


' Roman EMPIRE grew enormous, "wm 
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P. III. pened, which was natural; out of one 
Empire it became 7wwo, diſtinguiſhed by 
the different names of the WESTERN, 

and the EASTERN. 


THe WESTERN EMPIRE ſoon ſunk, 


So early as in the %% Century *, Rows, 
once the Miſtreſs of Nations, beheld her- 
ſelf at the feet of a Gozhic Sovereign. 


Tre EASTERN EMPIRE laſted many Cen- 


* About the year of Chriſt 475, Auguſtulus was 
compelled to abdicate the Meſtern Empire by Odvacer, 
King of the Heruli. As Auguftulus was the laſt Roman, 
who poſſeſt the Imperial Dignity at Rome, and as the 
Dominion both of Rome and Italy ſoon after paſt into 
the hands of Theodoric the Goth, it has been juſtly (aid, 
that then terminated the Roman Empire in the Maſt. 


During theſe wretched times, Rome had been 
ſacked not long before by Alaric, as it was a ſecond 
time (about the middle of the ſixth Century) by Tora; 
after which events the Roman Name and Authority 
were ſo far ſunk, that early in the ſeventh Centwy 


they ceaſed to ſpeak Latin, even in Rome itſelf, See 
Blair's Chronology. 


turies 


INQUIRIE öS. 


turies longer, and, tho' often impaired Ch, I. 
— 


by external Enemies, and weakened as 
often by internal Factions, yet ſtill it re- 
tained traces of its antient Splendor, re- 


ſembling in the language of Virgil ſome 
fair, but faded flower, 


Cui neque fulgor adhuc, necdum ſua forma 


receſſit. VirG. 


AT length, after various plunges and 
various eſcapes, it was totally annihilated 


in the fifteenth Century by the victorious 
arms of Mahomet the Great x. 


* See the various Hiſtories of the Turk; Empire. 
The unfortunate Greeks, at this period, when, to reſiſt 
ſuch an Enemy as the Turks, they ſhould have been 
firmly combined, were never fo miſerably diſtracted. 
An union with the Church of Rome was at the time pro- 
jetted. The Greeks, who favoured it, imputed their 
Calamities to their Nofuniting; thoſe, who oppoſed 
it, to their Uniting. Between the two Factions all was 
lolt, and Conſtantinople taken in the year 145 3. 
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Tre INTERVAL BETWEEN THE FALI 


vor THESE Two EMPlREs (the Weſlery 


or Latin in the fifth Century, the Eaſtern 
or Grecian in the fifteenth} making a 
ſpace of near a thouſand years, conſbitule, 
what we call THE MIDDLE AGE. 


Dom1Ntion paſt during this interval into 
the hands of rude, illiterate men; men, 
who conquered more by multitude, than 
by military feill; and who, having little 
or no taſte either for Sciences or Arts, 


naturally deſpiſed thoſe things, from which 


they had reaped no advantage. 


Tuis was the age of Monkery and Le- 
gends; of Leonine Verſes *, (that is of bad 
Latin put into rhime;) of Prejechs to de- 
cide Truth by Plough-ſhares and Bat- 


* See below, Chap. XI. 


toons; 
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toons“; of Cruſades to conquer Infidels, Ch. I. vx 
„ | 


_— NG 2 


— — 


* This alludes to the two methods of TRIATL, 
much praCtiſed in thoſe dark times, the Trial by 
ORDEAL, and that by DuEL. 


Heated Plongh-ſhares were often employed in 
Trials by OR DEAIL, and 'tis remarkable that expreſs 
mention is made of this abſurd method of Purgation 
by Fire, even in the Antigene of Sopbocles. The Meſ- 
ſenger there ſays, in order to juſtify himſelf and his 
Companions — | 


Hutu d' Freie paulo aloe Xeeoivy 
Kal wog dieren, X; Des CexwpacTtivy 
To unrt deaga, panes *. To X. 


Ready we were with both our hands TO LIFT 

Taz 6LowInG Mass; or flowly CRoss THE FiREg 
And by the Gods to ſwear, we neither did 

The Deed, nor knew, c. Antig. v. 270. 
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This carries up the Practice to the time of Eleocles 
and Polynices, before the Trejan War. 


; % 
a + am. 
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Perhaps the Poet, by the incidental mention of ſo 
ſtrange a Cuſtom, intended to characteriſe the man- 
ners of a ruder age; an age, widely different from 
biz own, which was an Age of Science and Philoſo- 
phical Diſqui ſition. 
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and extirpate Heretics; of Princes de 


Poſed, 


———ů 


— 


As to Trials by BATTLE, they were either before the 
Earl Marſhal, or the Fudges of FF eſiminſter Hall. If 
before the Earl Marſhal, they were upon accuſations 
of Treaſon or other capital Crimes, and the Parties 
were uſually of high and noble rank. If before the 
Judges of Weſtminſter Hall, the Cauſe was often of 
inferior ſort, as well as the Parties litigating. 


Hence the Combats differed in their Ends. That 
beſore the Ear! Marſhal was Vidtlory, often attended 


with /aughter ; that before the Judges was Vidlory 
alone, with no ſuch conſequence, 


The Weapons too differed, as well as the Ends, 
The Weapons before the Earl Marſhal were a long 
Sword, a ſhort Sword, and a Dagger: that before the 


Judges was a Battoon above mentioned, called in bar- 


barous Latin Druncus, but in words more intelligible 


Fuſtis teres. 


So late as the reign of Queen Elizabeth an inſtance 
occurs of this Trial being inſiſted upon, But that 
wiſe Princeſs, tho? ſhe permitted the previous forms, 
I mean that of the Liſts being incloſed, of the Judges 


taking their ſeats there, of the Champions making 
their appearance, &e. (Forms, which perhaps could 


not legally be prevented) had too much fenſe to per- 


mit fo foolith a deciſion. She compelled the Parties 


to 
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poſed, not as Cræſus was by Cyrus, but Ch. I. 


— — 


to a compromiſe, by the Plaintiff's taking an equi- 


valent in money for his claim, and making in conſe- 
quence a voluntary default. 


Myvil, Biſhop of Saliſbury, in the reign of Edward 
the Third, recurred to Trial by BATTLE in a diſpute 
with the Earl of Saliſbury, and ordered public Prayers 
thro* his Dioceſe for the ſucceſs of his Champion, till 


the matter, by the King's authority, was compromiſed. 


7 p N P . 
————_— 23 «aac: bs ** 


e 


But notwithſtanding this Biſhop's Conduct, 'twas 
A PRACTICE which THE CnvunRcy diſapproved, and 
wiſely, as well as humanely endeavoured to prevent. 
TRUCULENTUM MOREM in omni ævo acriter inſefta- 
runt 'THEOLOGH, præ aliis Agobardus, et plurima Canone 
ISA ECCLESSIA. Sce Spelman, under the words 
Campus, Campſius, and Campio. 


W...... 
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I muſt not omit that there is a complete Hiſtory of 
ſuch a Duel, recorded by H/"a!/inzham, in the reign of 
Richard the Second, between Aueſiee a Knight, and 
Karryngtin an Eſquire. MKRarryngtin was accuſed by 
the other of "Treaſon, for ſelling a Caſtle to the French, 
and, being deſeated in the Combat, died the next day 
raving mad. Walſingham's Narrative is curious and 
exact, but their Weapons differed from thoſe above 
mentioned, for they firſt fought with Lances, then 


with Swords, and laſtly with Daggers. Ial/ing. 
Hiftar. p. 237. 
R 2 
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P. III. by one, who had no Armies, and who 
—Y— did not even wear a ſword x. 


DIFFERENT Portions of this Age have 
been diſtinguiſhed by different deſcrip- 
tions; ſuch as Seculum Monotheleticum, Sæ— 


culum Eiconoclaſticum, Seculum Obſcurum, 


Sæculum Ferreum, Sæculum Hildibrandi- 


9 n — 


* Such was Pope Innocent the third, who, beſides 
his Cruſades to extirpate Heretics by Armies not 
his own, excommunicated Philip, King of France; 
Alphonſo, King of Leon; Raimond, Earl of Toulouſe; 
and Zobn, King of England. | 


Nor is this wonderful, when we view in his own 
Langucge the Opinion he had of his own Station and 
Authority. 


J am placed (ſays he) IN THE MIDDLE, between Gon 
and Marx, ON THIS SIDE God, but BEYOND Man; 
nay I am greater than Man, as 1 gan judge of all Min, 
but can be judged by na one. Sum enim inter DEUM et 
HouI NSE MEDIUS conſtitutus, citira Deum ſed ultra 
Hwinem; imo major Hemine, qui de omnibus judicem, 
a nemine vero judicari pufſum. Innocen. III. Serm. 2. 
in Hiflorida Tranſubſlantionis Joannis Ciſin. Epiſcop 
Duneim. Lond, 1675. See allo all the Church Hiſtories 
of this Period. os. 


nu'lly 


N OE ESE! 


num, &c. ſtrange names it muſt be con- 
feſt, ſome more obvious, others leſs ſo, 
yet none tending to furniſh us with any 
high, or promiſing Ideas “. 


Axp yet we muſt aknowledge for the 
honour of Humanity, and of its GREAT 
and DIVINE AUTHOR, who never forſakes 
it, that ſome ſparks of Intellect were at 
all times viſible, thro' the whole of this 
dark and dreary Period. Tis „ere we 
muſt look for tue Tas TE and LiTERA- 
TURE OF THE TIMES. 


Tux few, who were enlightened, when 
Arts and Sciences were thus ob/cured, may 
be ſaid to have happily maintained the Con- 
tinuity of Knowlege; to have been (if I may 
uſe the expreſſion) like the Tw:/:ght of a 


— 


* Thoſe, who would be farther informed concerning 
theſe Sæcula, may, among other authors, conſult two 
very jearned ones, Cave in his Hiftoria Literaria, 


and MoSHEIM in his Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, 
R 3 | Sum- 
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| P. III. Summer's Night; that auſpicious Gleam 
between the ſctting and the riſing Sun, 
| which, tho' it cannot retain the Luflre 
of the Day, helps at leaſt to ſave us from 
the Totality of Darkneſs. 


A curſory Diſquiſition, illuſtrated by a 

few ſelect Inſtances, will conſtitute the 

Subject of the preſent Eſſay; and theſe 

Inſtances we ſhall bring from among 

THREE CLAsSEs oF MEN, who had each 

a large ſhare in the tranſactions of thoſe 

; times; from THE BYZANTINE GREEKs, 

ö from THE ARABIANS or SARACENS, and 

/ from the Inhabitants of Weſtern Europe, 

at that time called THE LaTins. We 

ſhall give Precedence, as we think they 

merit it, to the GREEKs oF CoNnsTAN- 

TINOPLE, altho' it is not always eaſy to 

{ preſerve an exa# Chronology, becauſe in 

each of theſe three Claſſes many eminent 
men were contemporary. 


. » „ 
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CHAP. Il. 


Concerning the rf Claſs, THE BYZ AN- 
TINE GREEKS — SIMPLICIUS — Au- 
MONIUS — PHILOPONUS — Tate of the 

fine Library at Alexandria. 


IMPLICIUS and Ammoxtrus were 
Gree: Authors, who flouriſhed at 
ArHens during the fixth Century; for 
Athens, long after her Trophies at Mara- 
thon, long after her political Sovereignty 
was no more, ſtill maintained her Em- 
pire in Philoſophy and the fine Arts x. 


Philoſophy indeed, when theſe Authors 


wrote, was ſinking apace. The Stoic 
Sytem, and even the Storc Writings were 


247 


Ch. II. 
—— 


the greater part of them loſtf. Other 


* 


— . 


* See below, Chap. III. 
+ See Phileſoph. Arrangements, p. 253. 
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P. III. Sets had ſhared the ſame fate. None ſub- 
Tr ſiſted but the Platonic, and the Peripa- 
tetic; which, being both derived from a 
common ſource (that is to ſay, the Pytha- 
gorean were at this period blended, and 
commonly cultivated by the /ame Perſons, 


SIMPLICIUs and AMMONI1Us, being bred 
in this School, and well initiated in its 
Principles, found no reaſon, from their 
education, to make Syſtems for themſelves; 
a practice, referable ſometimes to real Ge- 
4! nius, but more often to not knowing, va 
| others have invented before, 


= r . WE ze oo o-o4 


= 
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Consc1ovs therefore they could not ex- 
? cel their great Predeceſſors, they thought, 
| like many others, that the Commenting 
of their Works was doing mankind the 
molt eſſential Service. 


Py 


; 'Twas this, which gave riſe, long be- 
i fore their time, to that Tribe of CoM- 
Ul MEN TArons, 


ENU Irres. 
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MENTATORS, who, in the perſon of An- Ch. II. 
dronicus the Rhodian, began under Au- 


guſtus, and who continued, for ages after, 
in an orderly ſucceſſion. 


SIMPLICIUS wrote a variety of Com- 
ments upon different parts of Ariſtotle, 
but his Comment upon the Phyfics is pe- 
culiarly valuable, as it is filled with quo- 
tations from Anaxagoras, Democritus, Par- 
menides, and other Philoſophers, who flour- 
iſhed ſo early, as before the time of Ari- 
flotle, and whole fragments many of them 
are not to be found elſe- where. 


As this Compilation muſt have been the 
reſult of extenſive Reading, we may juſtly 
diſtinguiſh him by the title of a /earned 
Commentator *. 


— — 
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* For a fuller and more accurate account of Stu- 


PLICIUs ſee Fabric Bibliotb. Græc. Tom. VIII. p. 
620, &c. 


AMMONIUS 
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 AMMonivs wrote Comments on the firſt 


and ſecond Tracts of Ariftotle's Logic, as 
likewiſe upon the Introductory Diſcourſe of 
the Philoſopher Porphyry. His manner 
of writing is orderly ; his ſtile c/ear and 
copious; copious in its better ſenſe, by 


leaving nothing unexplained, not copious 
by perplexing us with tireſome Tautology, 


To thoſe, who wiſh for a taſte of this 
Literature, I know no Author, who 
better merits peruſal. THE PREFACE to 
his Comment en Porphyry is a curious ac- 
count of Philoſophy under its many and 


different Definitions, every one of which 


he explaines with perſpicuity, and pre- 
ciſion. Tux PREFACE to his Comment 
on the Predicaments gives us an inge- 
nius Plan of Critical Scrutiny; in other 
words furniſhes us with @ ſuite of leading 
Queries, by which, beſore we read a Book, 
we may learn what it is, and judge, 
when 


INQUIRTIE Ss. 


when analyzed, if it be a legitimate Com- Ch. II. 


poſition *. 


WHEN things change by uninterrupted 
Continuity, as (to uſe an idea already ſug- 
geſted) the ſplendor of the Day to the 
darkneſs of the Night, 'tis hard to decide 
preciſely, where the one concludes, and 
the other commences. By parity of rea- 
{oning 'tis difficult to determine, fo what 
age we ſhall adjudge the two Philoſophers 
juſt mentioned; whether to the Com- 
mencement of a baſer age, or rather (if 
we regard their merit) to the Concluſion 
of a purer. If we arrange them with the 
Concluſion, tis, as Brutus and Caſſius 
were called the laßt of the Romans. 


Wr can have leſs doubt about the 
diſciple of Ammonius, Joux THE GRAM= 


— — — — 


— 2 — — Ee 
2 


* See Fabr. Biblioth. Græc. T. IV. p. 161. 
See Tacit. Annal. IV. 34. 
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MARIAN, called PniLoponus from his 
love of labour. Twas his misfortune te 
live during the time of Mahomet, and to 
ſee Alexandria taken by the Arms of one 
of his immediate Succeſſors. What paſt 
there on this occaſion with regard to / 
Library, tho' recorded in modern Books, 


is too curious to be omitted here. [I 


tranſlate it from the accurate verſion of 


Abulpharagius's Hiſtory, made by that able 
Orientaliſt, Pocacke. 


„ WHEN Alexandria was taken by the 
&© Mahometans, AMRUs, their Commander, 
* found there Pu1Loponus, whole con- 
« yerſation highly pleaſed. him, as Amrus 
„ was a lover of Letters, and Plhiloponu: 
t a learned Man. On a certain day PH 
&« ſoponus ſaid to him: You have viſited 
ii all the Repoſitories or Public Warehouſes 
« in Alexandria, and you have ſealed us 
« things of every ſort, that are found 
« there, As to thoſe things, that may be 


« Hf 


INQUIRIES: 


« uſeful to you, I preſume to ſay nothing ; 
« but as to things of no ſervice to You, 


« ſome of them perhaps may be more ſuitable 


« fo Me. Amrus ſaid to him: And what 
« is it you want? The Philoſophical Books 
« (replied he) preſerved in the Royal Li- 
« braries. This, ſays Amrus, is a requeſt, 
* upon which I cannot decide. You deſire 
« thing, where I can iſſue no orders, 
« till I have leave from Omar, the Com- 
% mander of the Faithful. Letters were 
« accordingly written to Omar, inform- 
« ing him of what Philoponus had faid, 
« and an Anſwer was returned by Omar 
eto the following purport.—* As to the 
% Books, of which you have made mention, 
& if there be contained in them, what ac- 
“ cords with the Book of God (meaning 
* THE ALCORAN) there is without them, 
“in the Book of God, all that is ſufficient. 
e But if there be any thing in them re- 
te pugnant to that Book, we in no reſpec 


« want them, Order them therefore to be 
. 411 
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& all deſtroyed. Amrus upon this ordered 
« them to be diſperſed thro* the Baths of 
« Alexandria, and to be there burnt in 
e making the Baths warm. After this 
« manner, in the ſpace of ſix months, 
« they were all conſumed.” 


Tur Hiſtorian, having related the 
Story, adds from his own feelings, He as 
WHAT WAS DONE, AND WONDERF, 


Tuus ended this noble Library; and 


the Age of Barbarity and Ignorance. 


——_— 


* Vid. Abulpharagii Dynaſliar. p. 114. Oxon. 166} 
The Reader will here obſerve, that in the many Quo- 


tations, which we ſhall hereafter make from Abulpbare- 


gius, we ſhall always quote from the ſame Edition; 
that is, from the Latin Verſion of the learned Pack, 
ſubjoined to the original Arabic, | 


— 


CHAP, 


INQUIRIES. 


CHAP. Ul. 


- > 


Digreſion to a ſhort Hiſtorical Account of 
ATHENS, from the time of her Perſian 
Triumphs, to that of her becoming ſub- 
ject to the Turks — Sketch, during this 
long interval, of her Political and Lite- 
rary State; of her Philoſophers ; of her 
Gymnaſia ; of her good and bad Fortune, 
&c. &c. — Manners of the preſent Inha- 
bitants— Olives and Honey. 


AVING mentioned. ATHENs, I 
hope that celebrated City will juſti- 
fy a Digreſſion, and the more ſo, as that 
Digreſſion will terminate in Events, which 


belong to the very Age, of which we are 


now writing. But 'tis expedient to de- 
duce matters from a much earlier period. 


Wurd the Athenians had delivered 
themſelves from the tyranny of Pisis TR A- 
ros, and after this had defeated the vaſt 

Efforts 
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P. III. Efforts of the Perſians, and that againſt 
No ſucceſſive Invaders, DARlus and 


XERxXEs, they may be conſidered as at 
the ſummit of their national Glory. For 
more than half a century afterwards they 
maintained, without controul, | Phe Sove- 
reignty of Greece *, * 

As their by aft was ; analy good, Art 
of every kind ſoon roſe among, them, and 
flouriſhed. Valour had given them Re- 
putation; Reputation gave them an Aſcen- 
dant; and that Aſcendant produced a Se- 
curity, which. left their minds at eaſe, 


and gave them leiſure to cultivate every 


thing liberal, or elegant +. 
FR ety "Twas 


— — 


2 — — — — »— 


* For theſe Hiſtrical Fatis i the antient al 
modern Authors of Grecian Hiſtory. 


+ Twas in a ſimilar period of Triumph, after a 
formidable adverſary had been cruſhed, that the Ro- 
mans began to cultivate. a more refined and poliſhed 
Literature. 


* 


D 


IN Q U-IRTE:S$; 5. 5 A 


"Twas then that PERICL ES adorned the Ch. III. 
City with Temples, Theatres, and other Rd 
beautiful public Buildings. Prip1as, the 
great Sculptor, was employed as his Archi- 
tet, who, when he had erected Edifices, 
adorned them himſelf, and added Statues 
and Baſſo-relievo's, the admiration of every 
beholder *. Twas then that PoLyGNoTus 
and MyRo painted; that Sophocl Es and 
EURIPIDES wrote; and not long after, 
that they ſaw 7he divine SOCRATES. | 


HuMAaN affairs are by nature prone to 
change, and ſtates as well as individuals 


1 * — 


—_— 


—— poſt Punica bella QU1ETUs, querere cœpit, 
Quid Sophocles, et Theſpis, et Aſchylus utile ferrent. 
Horat. Ep. II. L. II. v. 162. 


See the Note from a Greek MS. ſubjoined to the 
third Edition of my Firſt Volume, p. 361, where the 
Progreſs of Arts and Sciences, from their Dawn to 7 
their Meridian, is elegantly and philoſophically exhi- | q 
bited. 


| * See Plutarch's Life of Pericles, p. 350, 351, 7 
352, 35 3. 354. in the Quarto Greek Edition of Bryan, : f 

Vol. I. and Stuart's Antiquities of Athens, 
8 | are 
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are born to decay. Jealouſy and Ambition 
inſenſibly fomented wars, and Succeſs in 
theſe wars, as in others, was often various, 
The military ſtrength of the ATHENlang 
was firſt impaired by the Lacepanyg- 
NIANS; after that, it was again humiliated, 
under EPAMINoNDAs, by the Thebans ; 
and laſt of all it was wholly cruſhed by 
the Macedoxian, PHllip®, 


Bur tho' their political Sovereignty was 
loft, yet, happily for Mankind, their 
Love of LITERATURE and ARTS did not 
ſink along with it. | 


Jus at the cloſe of their Golden Days 
Empire flouriſhed XExoprnon and PLa- 
To, the diſciples of SocRATEs, and from 
Plato deſcended that Race of Philoſophers, 
called the old Academy . 


r 


* See, as before, the ſeveral Hiſtories of Greece. 


+ See Cic. de Fin, L. V. and Academ, L. I. f. 5. 
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ARISTOTLE, who was Plato's diſciple, Ch.IIT. 

may be ſaid, not to have invented a new 
Philoſophy, but rather to have tempered 
the ſublime, and rapturous myſteries of 


his maſter with Method, Order, and a 
ſtricter Mode of reaſoning “. | 


oY» F 


' ZeNo, who was himſelf alſo educated 
in the principles of Platoniſin, only dif- 
fered from Plato in the comparative Eſti- 
mate of things, allowing nothing to be 
intrinſically good but ViRTuE, nothing in- 
trinfically bad but Vice, and conſidering 
all other things to be in themſelves indif- 


ferent F. 
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He too and Ariſtotle accurately culti- 
rated Logic, but in different ways ; for 
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* See Hermes, p. 421. 


+ See Cicer. de Fin. L. III. ſ. 7. 8. 16, the be- 
ginning of the Enchiridion of Epiftetus, Tov Jil Tx 
{iv £0" ub, x. To A. Diogen. Laert. in vita Zenon. 


L. VII. f. 102, 5 
8 2 Ariſtotle 
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P. III. Ariftotle chiefly dwelt upon the /imple 
— Syllogiſm; Zens upon that which is de- 
rived out of it, the Compound or Hypothe- 
tic. Both too, as well as other Philo- 
ſophers, cultivated Rhetoric along with 
Logic; holding a knowlege in both to be 
requiſite for thoſe, who think of addreſſ- 
ing mankind with all the efficacy of Per- 
ſugſion. Z xo elegantly illuſtrated the 
force of theſe two powers by a Simile, 
| taken from the Hand: the c/o/e power of 
Logic he compared to the Fi, or Hand 
compreſi; the diffuſe power of Logic, to 
the Palm, or Hand open x. 


| I ſhall 


—_ 


* ZENO guidem illi, a quo diſciplina Stoicorum ji, 
Manu demon/trare ſalebat, quid inter has artes [Dialec- 
ticam ſcil. et Eloquentiam] intereſſet. Nam, cum con- 
preſſerat digitos, PUGNUM gue fecerat, DIALECTICANM 
aiebat ejuſmodi eſſe : cum autem diduxerat, et manun 


dilataverat, PALMA illius ſimilem ELOQUENTIAM «fe 
dicebat. Cicer. Orator. ſ. 113. 


Both Peripatetics and Stoics wrote Tracts of Rhetoric 
as well as Logic, The RHETORIC of Ariſtotle is per- 


haps 


INQUIRIE Ss. 


I ſhall mention but #wo Sets more, the Ch. III. 


New Academy, and the Epicurean. 


Taye New Academy, ſo called from 7he 
Old Academy, (the name given to the 
School of Plato) was founded by ARCE- 
SILAS, and ably maintained by CARNE= 
ADES. From a miſtaken imitation of the 
great parent of Philoſophy, Socrates, (par- 
ticularly as he appears in the Dialogues 
of Plato} becauſe Socrates doubted ſome 


things, therefore Arce/ilas and Carneades 


doubted ax. 


— — 


haps one of the moſt valuable Remains of Antiquity, 
and deſervedly worth ſtudying, be it for Speculation or 
Practice. 


As for the Rheteric of the Steics, there 1s extant, 
among the Latin Rhetoricians, publiſhed in a thin 
Quarto by Plantin at Paris, an. 1599, 2 Tract by Sul- 
pitius Victor, called In/litutiones Oratoriæ, wherein he 
has this Expreſſion at the beginning — ZEN ONIS præ- 
cepta maxim? perſecutus. See p. 240—allo p. 247, 264. 
of the ſaid Treatiſe. 


* Vid. Cic. Academ. L. I. ſ. 13. p. 48. Edit. Dav. 
liague Arceſilas negabat eſſe quicquam, &C. 
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1 Epicu kus drew from another ſource; 
— Druockirus had taught him Atoms and 
a Void: by the fortuitous concourſe of 
Atoms he fancied he could form a World, 

while by a fe:gned Veneration he compli- 
mented away his Gops, and totally de- 

nied their Providential Care, leſt the 
Trouble of it ſhould impair their uninter- 

rupted State of Bliſs. VIRTUE he recom- 

\. mended, tho' xs: for the ſake of Yiriue, 

but Pleaſure; PLEASURE, according to 

him, being our chicf and ſovereign Good, 

It muit be confeſt however, that, tho? his 
Principles were erroneous and even bad, 

never was a Man more temperate and hu- 

mane; never was a Man more beloved by 


his Friends, or more cordially attached to 
them in affectionate eſteem *®. * 


—_— 


* See Drogen. Laert. L. X. ſ. 9, &c. where an 
ample Detail is given of Epicurus, his Friends, his laſt 
Will, and his Death, all tending to eſtabliſh bis Ami- 
| ; able Character, however erroxeous and blameable his 
i DoEtrines. Py 
i 


oo on 
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Wr have already mentioned the alliance Ch. III. 5 
between Philoſophy and Rhetoric, This an x 
cannot be thought wonderful, if Rhetoric 2 
be the Art, by which men are perſuaded, 1 
and if Men cannot be perſuaded, without 4 
a knowlege of Human Nature : for what, 1 
but Prm1iLosoPHY, can procure us /ig A 
knowlege ? 4 
A 
'Twas for this reaſon the ableſt Greek 7 
Philoſophers not only taught (as we hinted 3 
before) but wrote alſo Treatiſes' upon Rhe- 4 


toric, They had a farther inducement, 
and that was the intrinfic beauty of their 
Language, as it was then ſpoken among 
the learned and polite. They would have 
been aſhamed to have delivered Philoſophy, 
as it has been too often delivered ſince, in 


G 2 
0 Lakai ———— ve 


Compoſitions as clumſy, as the common 
Dialect of the mere Vulgar. 


Tu ſame Love of Elegance, which 
made them attend to their SrILE, made 
8 4 them 


— - — 2 — : —— 
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them attend even to the PLAces, where 
their Philoſophy was taught. 


Plato delivered his Lectures in a Place 
ſhaded with Groves, on the Banks of the 
River Liu; and which, as it once be— 
longed to a perſon called Academus, was 
called, after his name, THE ACADEMY®, 
Ariſiotle choſe another ſpot of a fmilar 
character, where there were Trees and 


Shade ; a ſpot called ThE Lyczaunf}. 


Zeno taught in a PokTico or CoLoNaADF, 
diſtinguiſhed from other buildings of that 
ſort (of which e Athenians had many) 


by the name of the vAaRIEGATED Por- 


Tico, the Walls being decorated with 


various Paintings of Polygnotus and Myro, 
two capital Maſters of that tranſcendent 


_ 


% | | 
Vid. Diog. Laert. Lib. III. f. 7. Potter's Arch. 
Grec. Vol. I. p. 40. 
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period“. Epicurus addreſſed his hearers 
in thoſe well known Gardens, called, 
after 


Of theſe two Artiſts it appears that Myro was paid, 


and that Polygnetus painted gratis, for which generoſity 
he had the teſtimony of public Honours, Plin. N. 
Hijt. L XXXV. cap. 9. ſect. 35. 


We learn from Hiſtory that the Pictures, which 
adorned this Portico, were four ; two on the back part 
of it (open to the Colonnade) and a Picture at each 
end, upon the right and left 


We learn alſo the Subjects: on one of the ſides a 
Picture of the Athenian and Lacedæmonian Armies at 
ence (an Argive City) facing each other, and ready 
to engage: on the back Ground, or middle part of 
the Portico, the Battle between the Athenians under 
Theſeus, and the Amazons : next to that, on the ſame 
middle, the Grecian Chiefs, after the taking of Troy, 
deliberating upon the Violence offered by Hjax to 
Caſſandra, Ajax himſelf being preſent, together with 
Caſſandra and other Captive Trojan women: laſtly, 
on the other fide of the Portico oppoſite to the firſt, 
the triumphant Victory at Marathon, the Barbarians 
puſhed into the Moraſs, or demoliſhed, while they en- 
deavoured to eſcape to their ſhips ; Miltiades and the 
Greek Leaders being to be known by their Portraits, 
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P. III. after his own name, THE GARDENs or 
* Ericu kus. 


Some of theſe Places gave names to the 
Dofrines, which were taught there. Pla- 
0's PHlLosophx took its name of Aca. 
DE MIC from the Academy ; that of Zeno 

was called THE SToic, from a Greek 
word, ſignifying a PorticoF. s 


—_— —— — — —— — — * 


— — 2» 


As the Portico was large, and the Pictures were 
only four, theſe we may ſuppoſe muſt have been 
large likwiſe, for 'tis probable they occupied the whole 
ſpace. Vid. Pauſan. Attic. Lib. I. c. 15. p. 36. Edit. 
Lipſ. 1696. 

From the painting of this Portico to the time of He 
norius, when it was defaced, ſtript, and its pictures 


deſtroyed“, was an interval of about eight hundred 
years.. 


It may merit Inquiry among the curious, upon what 


fort of Surface, and with what ſort of Colours, Pictures 
were painted, that ceuld indure ſo long. 


+ See the Note, next aſter the following. 
Þ Lrog, Erwixoi, 


* Syneſ. Epift. 135. 
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Tu Syſtem indeed of Ariſtotle was Ch. III. 
not denominated from the Place, but was — 


* 


called PERIPATET:C, from the manner 
in which he taught; from his walking 
about, at the time, when he difſerted®, 
The Term, EpIcUREAN PrlLosoPHY, 


8 
a 


5 


W. 


3 


8 


needs no Explanation. 


oo 
* n 


* 1 20 
3 


Oren Air, Shade, Water, and pleaſant 
Walks ſeem above all things to favour 
that Exerciſe, the beſt ſuited to Contempla- 
tion, I mean gentle walking without in- 
ducing fatigue, The many agreeable Walks 
in and about OxFoRD may teach my own 
Countrymen the truth of this aſſertion, 
and beſt explain how Horace lived, while 
a ſtudent at ATHENS, employed (as he 
tells us) 


22 * — — 7 
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* Ou erant cum Ariflotele, PERIPATETICI didtt 
ſunt, quia diſputabant INAMBULANTES in Lyceo ; illi 
autem, qui Platonis inſtituto in ACADEMIA, quod eft 
alterum gymnaſium, cœtus erant et ſermones habere ſoliti, 
E LOCI VOCABULO NOMEN habuerunt, Cic, Academ. 
L. I. c. 4. p. 21, Edit. Daviſ. : 

inter 
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inter SILVAS ACADEMI guarere verun. 


Turse Places of Public Inſtitution were 
called among the Greets by the name of 
GyMNASIA, in which, whatever that 
word might have originally meant, were 
taught all thoſe Exerciſes, and all thoſe 
Arts, which tended to cultivate not only 
THE Bopy, but THE MIND. As Man 
was a Being conſiſting of St, the Greeks 
could not conſider that Education as com- 
plete, in which St were not regarded, 
and both properly formed. Hence their 
Gymnaſia, with reference to this goubl: 
End, were adorned with two Statues, thoſe 
of Mercury and of HERcvuLrs, the 
corporeal Accompliſhments being patro- 
nized (as they ſuppoſed) by the God of 
Strength, the mental Accompliſhments by 


— 


* Vid. Athen. Deipnoſ. L. Xill. p 51. Edit. Lug- 
duni, 1657, Fol. Sometimes the 700 Gods were made 
into one Statue. Such compound Statues were called 
Fepigannus. Bec Cic. ad Atticum, L. I. Epilt. X. 

; | | "Tis 


bh. 
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»Tis to be feared, that many Places, Ch. III. 


ww called Academies, ſcarce deſerve the 
name upon this extenive Plan, if the Pro- 
feſſors teach no more, than how to dance, 
fence, and ride upon horſes. 


"Twas for the Cultivation of every li- 
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beral Accompliſhnent that ATHENS was 


celebrated (as we have ſaid) during many 
Centuries, long after her Political influence 
was loſt, and at an end. 


Wren ALEXANDER THE GREAT died, 
many Tyrants, like many Hydras, imme- 
diately ſprung up. ATHENs then, tho? 
ſhe ſtill maintained the form of her antient 
Government, was perpetually checked and 
humiliated by their inſolence. ANT1- 


PaTER deſtroyed her Orators, and ſhe 


was /acked by DEMERTRIVS *. At length 


mem — * 


* See the Writers (antient and modern) of Grecian 
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P. III. ſhe became ſubject to the all- powerful 
— = Romans, and found the cruel Syrr, 


PHILOLOGICAL 


her ſevereſt Enemy. 


His Face (which perhaps indicated his 
Manners) was of a purple red, intermixed 
with white. This circumſtance could not 
eſcape the witty Athienians: they deſcribed 
him in a verſe, and ridiculouſly ſaid, 


SYLLA's face is a Mulberry, ſprinkled wit. 
meal“. 


Tur Devaſtations and Carnage, which 
he cauſed ſoon after, gave them too much 
reaſon to repent their Sarcaſin. 


3 


»The original Verſe is a Trochaic. 
Tura αjẽsn zo d CTU, A ον,ντ Wenrao ive! 


Plutarcb. in vit. Syllæ, T. III. p. 44. Ed. Bryan, Quarto, 


For his devaſtations of the Groves in the Academy 
and Lyceum, his demolition of their ſine Buildings, 
and above all, his cruel maſſacre of the Inhabitants, 
when he took the City, ſee pages 61, 63, 64, 1. ol 
the ſame Work, in the ſame Edition, 

THE 
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THE civil War between CæsAR and Ch. III. 
PoMPEY ſoon followed, and their natura] —v—= 
Love of Liberty made them ſide with 
Pompey. Here again they were unfor- 
tunate, for Ceſar conquered. But Cs AR 
did not treat them like Sy//a. With that 
Clemency, which made ſo amiable a part 
of his character, he diſmiſſed them by a 
ſine alluſion to their illuſtrious Anceſtors, 
ſaying, that he ſpared the Living for the 
ſake of the Dead“. 


AnoTHER ſtorm followed ſoon after 


this, the wars of BruTus and Cassvus 
with AuGusTus and AN TONY. Their 
Partiality for Liberty did not here forſake 
them : they took part in the conteſt with 
the two patriot Romans, and erected their 
dtatues near their own antient Deliverers, 
Harmodius and Ariſtogiton, who had lain 
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Vid. Meurſium de Fortuna Athenarum, in Gronov. 
Theſaur. Antiquitat, Græcar. T. V. p. 1745, 1746. 
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P. III. Hipparchus. But they were till unhappy, 
— for their Enemies triumphed, 


Tur made their peace however with 
AuGusTvus,and having met afterwards with 
different treatment under different Empe- 
rors, ſometimes favourable, ſometimes 
harſh, and never more ſevere than under 
VEesPASIAN, their Oppreſſions were at 
length relieved by the virtuous NERYA 
and TRAJant®*, | 


MaAxkIxp during the interval, which 
began from Nerva, and which extended 
to the death of that beſt of Emperors, 
Marcus ANToNINUs, felt a reſpite from 
thoſe evils, which they had ſo ſeverely 
felt before, and which they felt ſo ſeverely 
revived under Co Mop us, and his wretch- 
ed ſucceſſors. 


* See the ſame Tract, in the ſame Volume of Gro- 
novius's ColleCtion, 1746, 1747. 
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Arne xs, during the above golden pe- Ch. III. 
tiod, enjoyed more than all others the — 
general felicity, for ſhe found in ADRIAN 

ſo generous a Benefactor, that her citizens 

could hardly help eſteeming him a /econd 
Founder. He reſtored their old Privi- 

leges; gave them new ; repaired their 

antient Buildings, and added others of his 

own. Marcus ANTONINus, altho' he 

did not do ſo much, ſtill continued to 

new them his benevolent attention *. 
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Ir from this period we turn our eyes 
back, we ſhall find, for Centuries before, 
that ATHENs was the place of Education, 
not only for Greeks, but for Romans. 
Twas hither, that Horace was ſent by 


his father; twas here that CictRo put 
his fon Marcus under CRATIPPUs, one 
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See the ſame Author, in the ſame Volume, p. 


748, 1749- 
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PHILOLOGICAL 


P. III. of the ableſt Philoſophers then belonging 
— to that City *. 


The Sets of Philoſophers, which we 
have already deſcribed, were ſtill exiſting, 
when St. Pau came thither. We can- 
not enough admire the ſuperior Eloquence 
of that Apoſtle, in his manner of addreſſ- 
ing ſo intelligent an cee We can- 
not enough admire the ſublimity of his 
Exordium; the propriety of his men- 
tioning an Altar, which he had found 
there; and his Quotation from ArRATvs, 
one of their well-known Poets F. 


Nox was Athens only celebrated for 
the Reſidence of Philoſophers, and the 


Inſtitution of Youth : Men of rank and 


— _ * — . 


— — 


* See Horat. Epiſti. II. L. II. v. 43, and the be- 
ginning of Cicero's Offices, addreſt to his Son — Quan- 


gam, Marce Fili, &c. 


+ ACTs, Ch. xvii. v. 22, &c. 
fortune 


INOQU-IRI1-ES, 


fortune found pleaſure in a retreat, which 


contributed ſo much to their /;beral En- 
joyment. 


Tur friend and correſpondent of Cicero, 
T. PomPoN1vs, from his long attachment 
to this City and Country had attained 
ſuch a perfection in its Arts and Lan- 
guage, that he acquired to himſelf the 
additional name of Arricus. This great 
Man may be ſaid to have lived during 
times of the worſt and crueleſt factions. 
His youth was ſpent under Sy//2 and 
Marius; the middle of his life during 
all the ſanguinary ſcenes that followed ; 
and, when he was old, he ſaw the pro- 
ſeriptions of Antony and Ofavius, Yet 


tho? Cicero and a multitude more of the 


beſt men periſhed, he had the good for- 
tune to ſurvive every danger. Nor did 
he ſeek a ſafety for himſelf alone ; his 
Virtue ſo recommended him to the Leaders 
of every ſide, that he was able to fave 
T 2 not 
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PHILOLOGICAL 


P. III. not himſelf alone, but the lives and for- 
—— tunes of many of his friends“. 


Wurd we look to this amiable cha- 
racter, we may well. ſuppoſe, that it was 
not. merely for amuſement that he choſe 
to live at Athens ; but rather that, by re- 
ſiding there, he might-ſo far realize Phi- 
ſophy, as to employ it for the conduct of 
Life, and not merely for Oſtentation. 


ANOTHER perſon, during a, better pe- 
riod, (that I mean between Nerva and 
Marcus Antoninus was equally celebrated 


for his affection to this City. By this 


perſon I mean HERO DES ATT Ius, who 
acquired the /aft name from, the ſame 


——— 8 — — 


— * 


The Life of this extraordinary man is finely and 
fully written by Cornelius Nepos, a Life well  wortby 
of peruſal. See alſo the large and valuable Collec- 
tion of Confidential Letters, addreſt to him by Cicero. 


realons, 


INQUIRIE 8. 


reaſons, for which it had formerly been 
given to Pomponius“. 


We have remarked already, that Vi- 
ciſſitudes befal both Men and Cities, and 
changes too often happen from proſperous 
to adverſe. Such was the ſtate of ATHENs 
under the ſucceſſors of Alexander, and fo 
on from Sy//a down to the time of Au- 
guſius., It ſhared the ſame hard fate with 
the Roman Empire in general upon the 
acceſſion of Commodus. 


AT length, after a certain period, the 
Barbarians of the North began to pour 
into the South. Rome was taken by 
ALARIC, and Athens was beſieged by the 
ſame. Yet here we are informed (at leaſt 
we learn ſo from Hiſtory) that it was 


— 


* See Fabric. Bibl. Græc. T. IV. p. 371, and 
Suidas, under the word Herodes. 
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278 PHILOLOGICAL 


P. III. miraculouſly ſaved by Minerva and Achil- 
1. The Goddeſs it ſeems and the Hero 


both of them appeared, compelling the 
Invader to raiſe the ſiege *. 


"Twas thus we are told, that, many 
years before, Caſtor and Pollux had fought 
for the Romans t; and that, many cen- 
turies afterwards, Sf. George, at Iconium, 
diſcomfited the Saracens I- nay, ſo late as 
in the ſixteenth century, a gallant Spa- 
niard, Peter de Paz, was ſeen to aſſiſt 
his countrymen, ſome months after [is 


See Zeſimi Hiſtor. L. V. c. 5 and 6, p. 511, &c. 


Edit. Gr. Lat. 8 vo. 1679. where the whole ſtory is 
related at length. 


+ See Florus L.. I. 2. L. II. 12.— Jin. Lib. 
XX. 3. 


+ Fuller's Holy War, p. 27. Matt. Paris, p. 43. 
According to this laſt Author chere were three that 
tought, St. George, St. Demetrius, and St. Mercury. 


. dectaſe, 
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deceaſe, when they made an aſſault at the Ch. III. 


ſiege of Antwerp *. 


INSTEAD of giving my own Sentiments 
upon theſe events, I chuſe to give thoſe 


* The following Extract is taken from the Di/qui- 
fationes Magice of Martin Del-Rio, printed at Mentz, 
an. 1617. cum gratia et privilegio Ceſar. Majeft. toge- 
ther with the approbation of Oliverius Manarcus, Vice- 
Provincial of the Belgic Jeſuits, and Gulielmus Fabricius, 
ſtiled Apo/lolicus et Regius Librorum Cenſor ; and at- 

teſted alſo by the evidence multorum gravium militum, 
_ QUI VIDISSE SE SANCTE JURABANT, 


'The beſieged it ſeems and their Allies, the Dutch 
and Engliſb, were upon the point of forcing a Poſt 
(Aggerem) poſſeſt by the Spaniards, who beſieged the 
City. Del-Rio's words after this are — Tum a regis 
militibus (Hiſpanis ſcil ) primo paucioribus CONSPEC- 
TUS PROPE AGGEREM PETRUsS DE Paz, Hiſpanus 
Tribunus, vir et militarib. et pietatis or namentis lauda- 
tiſſumus, qui, jam MENSIBUS ALIQUOT ANTE DE= 
FUNCTUS, viſus his armatus, UT SOLEBAT, legionem 
priecedere, et ſuis quondam militibus, MANU ADVOCA= 
TIS, ſequerentur ut ſe 1IMPERARE, Indicant primi 
ſecundis; ſic tertiis; fic ſequentibus; VIDENT OMNES 


IDEM, mirantur, animiſque reſumptis NOTUM s- 


WUNTUR DUCEM, Cc. Diſquilit. Mag. p. 262. 
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280 PHILOLOGICAL 


P. III. of an abler man upon @ fmilar ſubject. 

After having related ſome ſingular ſtories 
of equal probability, Lord Bacon con- 
cludes with the following obſer vation 


My Judgment (ſays he) is, that they 
(he means the ſtories) ought all to be de- 
ſpiſed, and ought to ſerve but for winter- 
talk by the fire-fide. Tlio when I ſay de- 
ſpiſed, I mean it as for Belief ; for other- 
wiſe the ſpreading or publiſhing of them i: 
in no fort to be deſpiſed, for they have dons 
much miſcluef, 


SYNESIUS, Who lived in the fifth Cen- 
tury, viſited Athens, and gives in his 
_ Epiſtles an account of his viſit. Its luſtre 
appears at that time to have been greatly 
diminiſhed. Among other things he in- 
forms us, that the celebrated Portico or 
Colonade, the Greet name of which gave 


* 


* — — Hand AGEUTS: 


Ehr and Counſels by Ld. Verulam, No, XXXV. 
EE 2 name 
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name to the Seck of Stoics, had by an Ch. III. 
oppreſſive Proconſul been deſpoiled of it 


fine Pictures; and that, on this devaſta- 
tion, it had been forſaken by thoſe Phi- 


loſophers “. 


In the thirteenth Century, when the 
Grecian Empire was cruelly oppreſſed by 
the Cruſaders, and all things in confuſion, 
Athens was beſieged by one Scgurus Leo, 
who was unable to take it; and, after 
that, by a Marquis of Montſerrat, to 
whom it ſurrendered f. 


ITs fortune after this was various; and 
it was ſometimes under the Yenetians, 
ſometimes under the Catalonians, till Ma- 


—— — 


_ * => 


* See Syneſi Epi. 135. in Gronovius's Collection, 
T. V. (as before) p. 1751, and of this work, p. 265. 


I See Gronovius's Collection (as before) p. 1757, 
752, 1753, 1754. 
homet 
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P. III. homet the Great made himſelf Maſter of 

—— Conſtantinople. This fatal cataſtrophe (which 
happened near two thouſand years after 
the time of Piſſtratus brought ATHexs 
and with it all GREECE into the hands of 
the Turks, under whoſe deſpotic yoke it 
has continued ever fince. 


, Tre City from this time has been oc- 
caſionally viſited, and Deſcriptions of 
it publiſhed by different Travellers, 
WHEELER was there along with Spox 
in the time of our Charles the Second, and 
both of them have publiſhed curious and 
valuable Narratives. Others, as well na- 
tives of this Ifland, as foreigners, have 
been there ſince, and ſome have given 
(as Monſr. Le Roy} ſpecious publications 
of what we are 7o ſuppoſe they ſaw. None 
however have equalled the Truth, the 
Accuracy, and Elegance of Mr. STUART, 
who, after having reſided there between 
three and four years, has given us ſuch 

Plans, 
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Plans, and Elevations of the capital Build- Ch. III. 
ings now ſtanding, together with learned 


Comments to elucidate every part, that 
he ſeems, as far as was poſſible for the 


power of Deſcription, to have reſtored the 
City to its antient Splendor. 
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Hex has not only given us the greater 
Outlines and their Meaſures, but ſeparate 
Meaſures and Drawings of the minuter 
Decorations ; ſo that a Britiſb Artiſt may 
(if he pleaſe) follow Pn1Dias, and build 
in Britain, as Phidias did at ATHENS *. 


| Spon, ſpeaking of Attica, ſays that the 
Road near ATHENS was pleaſing, and the 
very Peaſants poliſhed. Speaking of the 
Athenians in general, he ſays of them 


il ont une politeſſe deſprit naturelle, & 


96— — 


— 


* This moſt curious and valuable Book was pub- 
bſhed at London, in the year 1762. 
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p. III. 
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PHILO LOGIC AL 


beaucoup d addreſſè dans toutes les affaires, 
u' ils entreprenent *. 


WHEELER, who was Sporn's fellow. 
traveller, ſays as follows, when he and 
his Company approached AruENSs — Ve 
began now to think aurſelves in a Mokk 
CIVILIZED CouNTRY,” than we had yet 
paſt : for not a Shepherd, that we met, 
but bid us WELCOME, AND WISHED us 2 
good journey — p. 335, ſpeaking of the 
ATHENIANS, he adds — This muſt it) 


great truth be ſaid of them, their bad fer- 


tune hath not been able to take from thei, 
what THEY HAVE BY NATURE, that is, 
much SUBTLETY or WIT, p. 347. And 
again—THE ATHENIANS, notwith/tanding 
the long poſſeſſion that Barbariſm hath had 
of this place, ſcem to be much MORE po- 
LISHED in point of MANNERs and Cox- 


— 


» $pon, V. II. p. 76, 92, Edit. 8 vo. 


VEkSATION, 


vERSATION, than any other in theſe parts; Ch. III. 
being civil, and of reſpectful behaviour to W 


all, and highly complimental in their diſ- 
courſe &. 


STUART ſays of the preſent Athenians, 
what Spon and Wheeler ſaid of their fore- 
fathers ;—he found in them the ſame ad- 
dreſs, the ſame natural acuteneſs, tho? 


ſeverely curbed by their deſpotic Maſters, 


Ov cuſtom I cannot omit. He tells 
me, that frequently at their convivial 
Meetings, one of the company takes, 
what they now call, a Lyre, tho' it is 
rather a ſpecics of Guitar, and after a 
ſhort prelude on the Inſtrument, as if he 
were waiting for inſpiration, accompanies 
his inſtrumental Muſic with his voice, 
ſuddenly chanting ſome extempore Verſes, 
which ſeldom exceed two or three Diſtichs; 
that he then delivers the Lyre to his 


* IVheeler, p. 356, Edit. Files 
neigh- 
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P. III. neighbour, who, after he has done the 
— —ſame, delivers it to another; and that ſo 


the Lyre circulates, till it has paſt round 
the table. 4 | 


NoR can I forget his informing me, 
that, notwithſtanding the various Fortune 
of ATHENS, as a City, ATTICA was fiill 
famous for OLives, and Mount Hy- 
METTus for Honey. Human Inftitu. 
tions periſh, but Nature is permanent, 
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CHAP. IV. 


Account of Byzantine Scholars continued 
SUIDA8— JOHN STOBAUS or of STOBA 
— PHOTIUs — MICHAEL P$SELLUS — 
this laſt ſaid to have commented twenty- 
four Plays of MENanDER—Regaſons, to 
make this probable — EUSTATHIUS, @ 
Biſhop, the Commentator of HoMER — 
EusTRATIUS, @ Biſhop, the Commen- 


tator of ARISTOTLE — PLANUDES, @' 


Monk, the admirer and tranſlator of LA- 
TiN Claſſics, as well as the Compiler of 
one of the preſent GREEK ANTHOL0- 
GIES, — Conjectures concerning the dura- 
tion of THE LATIN TonGUE af Con- 
ſtantinople. | 


'H ATI may not be prolix, I haſten 


| from the writers already mentioned 


to SUIDAs, who is ſuppoſed to have lived 
during the ninth or tenth Centuries. In 
his Lexicon, which is partly Hiſtorical, 

1 partly 
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PHILOLOGICAL 


P. III. partly Explanatory, he has preſerved many 


Quotations from Authors who lived in 
the earlier and politer ages, and from 
Poets in particular, whoſe works at pre- 
ſent are for the greater part loſt, Kusrrz, 
an able Critic in the beginning of the 
preſent Century, gave a fine Edition of 
this Author, at Cambridge, in three Vo- 
lumes Folio; and Mr, Tovys of Cornwall 
(whom I have mentioned already, and 
cannot mention with too much applauſe) 
has lately favoured the learned world with 
many valuable Emendations *. 


Joun SToB&us or of Stoba, (whoſe 
name John makes it probable he was a 


Chriſtian) is of an uncertain age, as well 


as Suidas; tho? ſome imagine him to have 
lived during an earlier period, by two of 
three Centuries +. His work is 20 4 


ti. 
4 2 


— 


6 


* Concerning this little known Author ſee the 
Preface of his learned Editor, Ku/ter. 


+ See Fabric. Biblioth. Græc. T. VIII. 665. 
Lexicon, 
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Lexicon, like that of the other, but an 
immenſe Common-Place, filled with Ex- 
tracts upon various ſubjects, both Ethical 
and Phyfical, which Extracts he had col- 
lected from the moſt approved Writers. 
As this Book is highly valuable from con- 
taining ſuch incredible variety of Senti- 
ments upon intereſting Topics, and thoſe 
taken from Authors, many of whom are 
loſt; as it is at the ſame time ſo incor- 
realy printed, that in too many places Ie 
is hardly intelligible : it would be a labour 
well worthy of an able Critic, by the help 
of Manuſcripts, and plauſible Conjecture, 
to reſtore it, as far as poſſible, to its ori- 
ginal Purity. The Speculations he chiefly 
gives us are neither trivial, nor licentious, 
but, in the language of Horace, 


guod magis ad nos 


Pertinet, et neſcire malum eſt.— 


Bur to return from Sroßæus to Su- 


das. If we conſider the late age when 
3 Suidas 


Ch. Iv. 
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PHILOLOGICAL 


Suidas lived; if we conſider too the Au- 
thors, which he muſt needs have ſtudied, 
in order to form his work; Authors, who 
many of them wrote in the moſt refined 
and poliſhed Ages : it will be evident, that 
even in thoſe late Centuries the Taſte for 
a purer Literature was by ne means extintt, 
and that even zhen there were Readers, 
who knew its value. 


In the ninth Century lived Puorlus, 
Patriarch of Conſtantinople. His moſt ce- 
lebrated work may be called a fournal if 
his Studies; a Journal, where we learn 
the various Authors he peruſed; the Sub- 
fjefts they treated; the Plans of their 
Works; and where ſometimes allo we 
have Extract. From him we are in- 
formed not only of many Authors now 
loſt, but what was in his time the ſtate 
of many, that are now remaining. 


Ao the Authors now loſt he pe— 


ruſed Tu EOPOMPUS the Hiſtorian, and HrY- 
PERIDES 
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| ?ERIDES Zhe Orator; among thoſe, now Ch.IV. 
mutilated and imperfect, he peruſed in- 


tire DiopoR us SicuLUs. Many others, if 
neceſſary, might be added of either ſort. 


"Tis fingular with regard to ProTivs, 
that from a Layman he was raiſed at 
once to be Patriarch of Conſtantinople, 
Yet his Studies evidently ſeem to have 
had ſuch a rank in view, being princi- 
pally applied to Theology, to Hiſtory, and 
to Oratory; with enough Philoſophy, and 
Medicine, not to appear deficient, if ſuch 
ſubjects ſhould occur. As to Poetry, one 
might imagine, either that he had no. 
reliſh for it, or that, in the train of his 
inquiries, he did not eſteem it a requi- 
lite“. 


MIcHAEL PsELLUs, of the eleventh 
Century, was knowing in the Greek Phi- 


* . 
% ** — — 
— * 


— 


* See Fabric. Bibl. Græc. T. IX. 369. 
U 2 22 2 
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P. III. %% phy and Poetry of the purer ages, and 

for his various and extenſive Learning 
was ranked among the firſt and ableſt 
Scholars of his time. 


Bes1DEs his Treatiſe of Mat liematics, 
his Comments upon Ariſtotle, and a num- 
ber of other Works (many of which are 
printed) he is ſaid to have commented 
and explained no leſs than fwenty-four 
Comedies of MENANDER, a Treatiſe now 
loſt, tho' extant as well as the Comedies 
in ſo late a period. He muſt have had a 
reliſh for that polite Writer, or otherwiſe 

tis not probable, he would have under- 


taken ſuch a labour“. 
Nor 


See Fabric, Bibl. Græc. T. I. 769. 


In the paſſage, quoted by Fabricius upon this ſubject, 
its Author ſays, that the latter Gree& Monks perſuad- 
ed the latter Greek Emperors, to deſtroy Menander 
and many other of the 8/4 Greek Poets, from the looſe- 
nets 
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Nox need we wonder this ſhould hap- Ch. IV. 

pen. Why ſhould not the polite M- 
NANDER have had his Admirers in theſe 
Ages, as well as the licentious AR1sTo- 
PHANES ?—Or rather, why not as well as 
SOPHOCLES, and EuRIPIDES? The Sc/ho- 
la upon theſe (tho' ſome perhaps may be 
more antient) were compiled by Critics, 
who lived long after PsELLus®, 


We may add with regard to all heſe 
Scholiaſts (whatever may have been their 


———_— 


neſs of their Morals, and their great Indecencies. 
That the Monks may have perſuaded this, is not im- 
probable—perhaps from Bigotry ; perhaps from a con- 
ſciouſneſs of their own wretched Inferiority in every 
ſpecies of elegant Compoſition—but certainly from no 
indignation againſt Indecency and Immorality. For 
if ſo, why preſerve Lucian? why preſerve 4 iſlo- 
phanes ? why preſerve Collections of Epigrams, more 
indecent and flagitious, than the groſſeſt Productions 


of the moſt licentious modern Ages ? 


* Demetrius Triclinius, the Scholiaſt on Sophecles, 
lived after Planudes, for he mentions him. See Fabric. 
Bib, Græc. p. 634. 


3 Age) 
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P. III. Age) they would never have undergone 

WY the /abours of Compilation and Annota- 
tion, had they not been encouraged by 
the taſte of their Contemporary Country- 
men. For who ever publiſhed, without 
hopes of having Readers ? 


Thx ſame may be aſſerted of the learned 
Biſhop of Thefſalonica, EusTATHnivus, who 
lived in the /we//7h Century. His admi- 
ration of Homes muſt have been alma 
enthuſiaſtic, to carry him thro' ſo com- 
plete, ſo minute, and ſo vaſt a Commen- 
tary, both upon e Jliad and the Odyſſey, 
colleted from ſuch an immenſe number 
both of Critics and Hiſtorians “. 


EUsTRAT1Us, the Metropolitan of Nice, 
who lived a /:7t/e earlier in the ſame Cen- 
tury, convinces us that he ſtudied ARts- 
TOTLE with no leſs zeal; and that, no: 


— 
2- 


| 
of « 


See Fabric. Bitlicth. Græc. T. I. p. 289, &c. 
only 
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only in his Logical pieces, but in his Ef- Ch. IV. 
cal alſo, as may be ſeen by thoſe minute — 
and accurate Comments on the Nico- 
MACHEAN Erics, which go under his 

name, and in which, tho' others had their 

ſhare, he till is found to have taken ſo 

large a Portion to himſelf *. 


PLAN Ups, a Monk of the fourteenth 
Century, appears (which is ſomewhat un- 
common) to have underſtood and admired 
THE LATIN CLASSICS, Cicero, Cæſar, 
Ovid, Boethius, and others, parts of which 
Authors he tranſlated, ſuch as the Com- 
mentaries of Cæſar, relative to the Gallic 
Wars, the Dream of Scipio by Cicero, the 
Metamorphoſis of Ovid, the fine Tract of 
Boethius de Conſolatione, and (according to 
Spon) St. Auguſtine de Civitate Dei. Be- 
ſides this, he formed a GREEK Ax T Ho- 


— 
* 


U 


9 


* dee Fabric. Biblioth, Græc. T. II. p. 151. 
U 4 L0GY 


— 
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P. III. Looy (that well known Collection printed 
by Mechelius, in 1600, ) and compoſed fe. 


veral original Pieces of his own“. 


Ir appears from theſe Examples, and 
will hereafter appear from others, how 
much the Cauſe of Letters and Humanity 
is indebted to THE CHURCH, 


HavinG mentioned Latin Claſſics, 1 
beg leave to ſubmit a conjecture concern- 
ing the ſtate and duration of the LaTix 
Toncvus at Conſtantinople, 


WHEN ConsTANTINE founded this In- 


perial City, he not only adorned it with 
curioſities from every part of the Roman 


Empire, but he induced, by every ſort of 


encouragement, many of the Firſt Fami- 
lies in Tay, and a multitude more of in- 


- 


i 


— 


— —_ 


* See Fabric. Bibliath, Gree, T. X. p. 533 


ferior 
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ferior rank, to leave their Country, and 
there ſettle themſelves, We may there- 
ſore ſuppoſe, that LATIN was for a long 
time the prevailing Language of the Place, 
till in a courſe of years it was ſupplanted 


by GREEK, the common Language of the 
neighbourhood, and the faſhionable ac- 
quired Language of every polite Roman. 


Wr are told, that ſoon after the End 
of the Ati Century LATiN ceaſed to be 
ſpoken at Rome*. Yet was it in the 
beginning of that Century that JusT1- 
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Ch.IV. 
— 


NIAN publiſhed his Laws in LATIN at 


Conſtantinople; and that the celebrated 
PRISCIAN in the ſame City taught /e 
Principles of the Latin Grammar. 


Ir we deſcend to a period ſtill later, (ſo 
late indeed as to the tenth and eleventh 
Centuries) we ſhall find, in the Ceremo- 
nial of the Byzantine Court, certain For- 


le. 


* 
— 


* See before, p. 238. ts 
| mularies 


g * k 
» — . * 
3 a — I 2 —_- -- 
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P. III. mularies preſerved, evidently connected 
— with this ſubject. 


As often as the Emperor gave an Im- 
perial Banquet, *twas the Cuſtom for ſome 
of his Attendants, at peculiar times during 
the Feaſt, to repeat and chant the follow- 
wing Words — Kurt Ser Atus nut isn 
teu, Aownvi NUTECRT WOES £V ur- 
og du Ates CpVY TOTEVS erg — "Hy eu- 


1 _ , 
PI Spcryòecre, Aounvi, 


IT may poſhbly for a moment ſurpriſe 
a learned Reader, when he hears that the 
EM meaning of this ſtrange Jargon is— May 
God preſerve your Empire — Live, impe- 
rial Lords, for many years; God almighty 
fo grant — Dine, my Lords, in joy. 


BuT his doubts will ſoon vaniſh, when 
he finds this Jargon to be LaTin, and 
comes to read it exhibited according to 


A LATIN ALPHABET— 
CON- 
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CONSERVET DEVS IMPERIVM Ch. iv. 
JESTRVM—VIVITE, DOMINI XM. 
PERATORES, IN MVLTOS ANNOS; 

DEVS OMNIPOTENS PRAESTET — 
IN GAVDIO PRANDETE, DOMI- 
. en 2 


Tis evident from theſe inſtances, that 
traces of LATIN were full remaining 
at Conſtaxtinople, during thoſe Centuries. 
Twill be, then perhaps leſs wonderful, if 
PLANUDES, upon the ſame ſpot ſhould, in 
the fourteenth Century, appear to have 


—— — — Fw SH _ ** * 8 — — F WF _ — 
al. A... AM. ts, 


* Theſe Formularies are ſelected from a Ceremonial 
of the Byzantine Court, drawn up by the Emperot 
Conſtantine Porphyrogenitus, who reigned in the begin- 
ning of the eleventh Century. The Book, being a large 
Folio, was publiſhed in the original Greet, with a 
Latin Tranſlation and Notes, by Leichius and Reiſtius, * 
at Lipſie, in the year 1751. See of this Book p. 215, 
216, Many more Traces of this Helleniſtic Latin 
occur in other parts of it, In the Latin Types I have 
followed the Commentator, and not the Tranſlater; and 
as the Greeks have no Letter but B to denote the 
Latin V, have preferred Vivite to Bibite. 


- wx „„ * o 
_ = _ - - — — — = — - — — <— - — 


5 2; * 3 


under- 
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P. III. underſtood it. We may ſuppoſe, that by 
—Y= degrees it changed from a Common Lan- 
guage to a Learned one, and that, being 
thus confined to the Learned Few, its 
valuable Works were by heir labour 
again made known, and diffuſed among 

their Countrymen in Greet Tranſlations, 


THis too will make it probable, that 
even to the /oweſt age of the Greek En- 
pire their great L1BRARIES contained 
many valuable LATIN MAanvuscRiPrs; 
perhaps had entire Copies of Cicero, of 
Livy, of Tacitus, and many others, 
Where elſe did PLanupts, when he 
tranſlated, find his Originals ? 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. V. 


NIiCETAS, THE CHONIATE — it Curions 
Narrative of the Miſchiefs done by 
BarDwyYN's CRUSADE, when they ſacłt 
CONSTANTINOPLE zu the Year 1205— 
many of the Statues deſcribed, which they 
then deftroyed—a fine Taſte for Arts 
among the GREEKS, even in thoſe Days, 
proved from this Narrative — not ſo, 
among the CRUSADERS— Authenticity of 
Nicetas's Narrative — State of CoN- 
STANTINOPLE at tlie laft Period of the 
Grecian Empire, as given by contempo- 
rary Writers, PHILELPHUs and ANEAS 
SYLVIUS — NATIONAL PRIDE among 
the Greeks not totally extin? even at 
this Day. 
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ESIDES PrAxupks a large number Ch. V. 

of the ſame nation might be men- 
tioned, but I omit them all for the ſake 
of NiCETAS, THE CHONIATE, in order 
to 
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P. III. to prove thro' him, that the more refined 
—— part of that ingenious people had not even 
in the Zhirteenth Century loft their Taſte, 
a Taſte not confined to Literary Works 


only, but extended to Works of other 
kinds and character, 


Tuis Hiſtorian (I mean Nic ET As *) was 
preſent at the ſacking of Conſtantinople by 
the Barbarians of Baldwyn's Cruſade, in 
the year 1205. Take, by the way of 
Sample, a part only of his Enumeration 
of the noble Statues, which were probably 
brought thither by Conſtantine, to deco- 

rate his new City, and which theſe A. 


venturers then deſtroyed r. 
AmoxG 


— 


* He was called the Choniate from Chone, a City 
of Phrygia, and poſſeſt, when in the Court of Con/tar- 


tinople, ſome of the higheſt Dignities. Fabric. Bibliall. 
Græc. T. XI. p. 401, 402. | 


+ A large part of this Chapter is extracted from the 
Hiſtory of Nicetas, as printed by Fabricius in the Tome 
| above 
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AMoNG others he mentions the Colgſian Ch. V. 
Statue of Juno, erected in the Forum of 
Conſtantine; the Statue of PAR Is ſtanding 
by Venus, and delivering to her the 
Golden Apple; a ſquare and lofty OBE“ 

LIsk, with a FiGURE on it to indicate 
the Wind; the Figure of BeLLERoPHON, 
riding upon PRO Asus; the PENSIVE HeR- 
GULES, made by no leſs an Artiſt than 
Lys1ppus; the two celebrated Figures of 
THE MAN and THE Ass, erected by Au- 
guſtus after his Victory at Aim; the 
Wore, ſuckling RomuLvus and Remus; 
an EAGLE deſtroying a SERPENT, ſet up 


by Apollonius Tyaneus; and an exqui/ite 
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above quoted, beginning from p. 405, and proceeding 
to p 418. 


e 
* — 
—_— * @c «© © 


The Author has endeavoured to make his tranſlated | | 
ExtraQts faithſul, but he thought the whole Original 1 
Greek too much to be inſerted, eſpecially as it may be "BY 
found in Fabriciuss Bibliotheca, a Book by no means Ni 
rare. A few particular pafages he has given in the 
Original, | 
| HELEN, 
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P. III. HELEN, in all the Charms of Beauty and 
t Elegance. 


SPEAKING of the IWind-obelſe, he relates 
with the greateſt feeling the curious work 
on its ſides; the rural Scene; Birds ſing. 
ing; Ruſtics labouring, or playing on their 
Pipes; Sheep bleating; Lambs ſkipping; 
the Sea, and a Scene of Fb and Fiſhing; 
little naked Cupids, laughing, playing, 
and pelting each other with Apples; 4 
FIG RE on the ſummit, turning with the 


ſlighteſt blaſt, and thence denominated % 
Winds Attendant. | 


Or the Zw9 Statues brought from Ac- 
tium he relates, that they were ſet up 
there by Auguſtus on the following Inct- 
dent. As he went out by night to re- 
connoitre the Camp of Antony, he met 4 
Man, driving an Aſs. The Man was 
aſked, who he was, and whither he was 
going — my Name, replied he, 7s Nico, 


my 
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my Aſs's name NICANDER; and I am 
going to CSAR'S Army. The Story de- 


names, and may be found (tho' with ſome 
variation) both in Suetonius and Plutarch. 
The real Curioſity was, that Statues ſo 
celebrated ſhould be Zhen exiſting. 


Is the Figures of the Wolf and the 
Founders of Rome were of the ſame age, 
they might probably have been the very 
Work, to which VIRG1L is ſuppoſed to 


have alluded, in deſcribing the Shield of 
ENtaAs: 


lam tereti cervice reſſexam 
Mulcere alternos, et corpora fingere lingua. 
Mn. VIII. 633. 


Bur no where does the Taſte of Nice- 
Tas appear ſo ſtrongly, as when he ſpeaks 
of the HERCULES, and the HELEN. 


X Tur 


rives its force from the good Omen of lucky 
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P. III. Tur HeRcuLES is exhibited to us, ag 
— i he were actually preſent — immenſe is 
bulk, and, with an Air of Grandeur, e. 
ping himſelf—his Lion ein (that lookt 
formidable even in braſs) freun over hin 
— himſelf fitting without a Quiver, a Bow, 
or a Club, but having zhe right leg bent 
at the knee; his Head gently reclining on 
the hand of his left Arm; and a Counten- 
ance full of dejefiion, as if he were re- 
flecting with indignation on the many 


ſucceſſive labours, impoſed on him by E- 
7 "yſtheus . 


For his Perſon, we are informed he 
was ample in the Cheſt; broad in the 
Shoulders had Hair that curled 3 Arm 
that were /irong and muſcular ; and a Mag- 


„ 


— cc 
— . 


* Exatyro dt, un qwpurov E jan rufe 
rad Xegoiv Pipes A, x. r. A» Fabr. as above, 
p. 408, 409. | i 

nitudt 
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nitude ſuch, as might be ſuppoſed to be- Ch. V. 
long to the ORIGINAL HERCULES, were he 
to revive; 4 Leg being equal in length to 
the Stature of a common Man *. And yet 
adds NIcE TAS, filled with Indignation, 
« this Hercules, being ſuch as here re- 


« preſented, this very Hercules did not 
« theſe men ſpare.” 


I can only ſubjoin, by way of digreſ- 
ſion, that there is a fine Gree} Epigram 
deſcribing the Statue of a DIRT ED 
HERCULES, fitting without his Weapons, 
which exactly reſembles this of Nicetas, 
and which is faid likewiſe to be the work 
of Lys1pPUs, only there the Poet imputes 
his Hero's Deje&ion, not to the Tyranny 


of Euryſiſieus, but to the love of Om- 
Plale r. 


— - er 


—_—_— 
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* "Hy N 70 eleven kogbs, The Yrs Yar 719 
Tora Mos, Rx. Te As Ibid. P · 409. 


+ Vid, Antbolog. L. IV. tit. 8. ., 
X a as 
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P. III. Ir Nicetas ſpeak with admiration of this 
— Statue, tis with rapture he mentions the 
other. © What, ſays he, ſhall T ſay if 
« the beautecous HELEN 3 of her, who 
& brought together all Greece againſt Trey? 
& Did ſhe MITIGATE theſe 1MMIT1- 
* GABLE, theſe IRON-HEARTED Men? 
« No,” ſays he, nothing like it could 
« even ſhe affett, who had before enſlaved 
* ſo many Spedtators with her Beauty “.“ 


AFTER this he deſcribes her Dreſs, 
and then proceeds to her Perſon ; which 
Deſcription, as it is ſomething ſingular, 
J have endeavoured to tranſlate more 


ſtrictly. 


HER Lirs” (ſays he) „ige opening 
Flowers, were gently parted, as if ſhe 


— nn 


= — — ” N 


* *Ap ift Tos duπνi⁴fu f Vs; Gp, e res 
o19ngoOporas 3 2 un 8» 20% JA reis ron Th O:duuntai 
1 wdila Star TW KAAAE OEALYWYNORTR, nee, 


*. 7. A. Fabric. ut ſupra, p. 412. 413. 
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« was going to ſpeak: and as for that Ch. V. 
« GRACEFUL SMILE, which inflantly met 

« the beholder, and filled him with delight ; 

« thoſe elegant CURVATURES OF HER 

« EYE-BROWS, and tlie remaining HAR- 

& MONY OF HER FIGURE ; they were what 

« no Words can deſcribe, and deliver down 

« to Poſterity *. 


Hz then breaks into an Exclamation— 
« But O! HELEN, Thou pure and genuine 
« Beauty ; Offspring of the Loves; deco- 
« rated by the Care of Venus; moſt ex- 
% quifite of Nature's Gifts; Prize of Con- 
« teſt between Trejans and Grecians : 
« where was thy NEPENTHES, Hat 
© ſoothing Draught, which thou learned/t 
« in Egypt ?—Where thy irręſiſtible Love- 
% charms ? — Why didſt Thou uot employ 


_— 


— 


* "Hy 0: 2 r xtiAn, PESO DT, d,, r Waga- 
weil ,t ws %) Joxtivy x. Te A» Ibid. p. 413. 


R 3 fem 


* as a ſpecies of retaliation for the Buux- 


part the very words of the Hiſtorian, not 
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* them now, as thou didſt in days of yore? 
& Alas! I fear 'twas deſtined by Fate, 
& that Thou ſhouldſi periſh by Flames; 
% Thou, who didſt not ceaſe even in thy 
« Statue to inflame beholazrs into Love. 
& T could almoſt ſay that theſe Sons or 
« ExNEAS had demoliſhed Thee by Firs, 


„ ING OF THEIR TROY, as thoſe Flames 
«© were kindled by thy unfortunate 4- 


« mours*," 


I have been thus particular in theſe Re- 
lations, and have tranſlated for the greate: 


only becauſe the Facts are little Known, 
but becauſe they tend to prove, that even 
in thoſe dark A ges (as we haye too many 


—— — 
1 


— 
— _— 
* „ 


% 


* *AXX "MN Turdapis En, u dureh takin 
'Epwrw lia; Ae rr , Wanagic' 
pic dena, Tedos Eau Bea Cevpay 77s 0 
75 Nuntbie, x. r. N. Ibid. p. 413. 


reaſons 
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reaſons to call them) there were Greeks Ch, V. 
fill extant, who had @ Taſte for the finer GLOSS 


Arts, and an Enthuſiaſtic Feeling of their 
exquiſite Beauty. At the ſame time we 
cannot without indignation reflect on theſe 
brutal Cruſaders, who, after many inſtances 
of ſacrilegious Avarice, related by Nicetas 
in conſequence of their Succeſs, could de- 
ſtroy all Zheſe, and many other precious 
Remains of Antiquity, melting them down 
{for they were of Braſs} into Money to 
pay their Soldiers, and exchanging things of 
ineſtimable Value for a poor pittance 
contemptible Coin*. They ſurely were 
what NicETAs well calls them, Ts xa 
agg Rapeapcr, BARBARIANS devoid of 
taſte for the BEAUTIFUL and FAIRF. 


is 


* KexoPacw | oyanuale] tis vuioua, KNGA4005 - 
u, fprbtepiay TH f(EYBARy g Th OXTANRIC Seunbtila u- 
/ 7 * 3 / . . 
yicais STHAVWY GVTIOWOOUTES XERKANTWY, Ibid. p. 408. 


+ I have given the words of Nzetas himſelf, which 


precede the paſſage juſt quoted, In another part 
X 4 ol 
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AnD yet 'tis remarkable, that theſe ſad 
and /avage Events happened more than 4 
Century after theſe. Adventurers had firſt 
paſt into the Eaſt, above ſour- ſcore years 


of ullich time they had poſſeſſed the Sove- 
reignty of Paleſiine. But 


CoELUM, non ANIMUM mutant, &c. 
| Ho. * 


THro' I have done with theſe Events, I 
cannot quit THE GREEKs without adding a 


„ * * 


—_— 


of his Narrative he ſtiles them ILLISERATE BaR- 
BARIANS, who abſolutely did not know their A B C.— 
wap d yεEEiά'eaig Bageapucy xy THE avanrPacntus— 
p. 414. 


It ought to be obſerved, that tho' the NARRa- 
TivE of Nicetas, whence theſe Extracts are taken, 
appear not in the printed Editions (being probably 
either thro' fraud, or ſhame, or both, deſignedly omit- 
tcd;) yet has it been publiſhed by that Hong and 
learned Critic FaBRICIus, in the fixth Volume of his 
Biblioteca Græca here quoted, and is ſtill extant in a 
fair and antient Manuſcript of the two laſt Books of 
Nicetas, preſerved in THE BODLEIAN LIBRARY. 


word 


INQUI1RTES, 


word upon ConsTANTINOPLE, as to Li- Ch. V. 
jerature and Language, juſt before the 


fatal period, when it was taken by the 
Tukks. There is more ſtreſs to be laid 
upon my Quotations, as they are tran— 
ſcribed from Authors, who lived at Ae 
time, or immediately after. 


Hr AR what PniLELPHUs ſays, who 


was himſelf at Constantinople in that part 


of the ffteenth Century, while the Greet 
Empire „il ſubſiſted. 4 % Grerks 
« (ſays he) whoſe Language , not been 
e depraved, and whom we our, both 
« follow and imitate, {vert even at us 
« time in their ordinary tall, as the Com: 
„ ARISTOPHANES did, or tlie Tragic Eu- 
« RIPIDES ; as the Orators would talk; as 
« the Hiſtorians; as the Philoſophers them- 
« /efves, even PLATO and ARISTOTLE X.“ 

SPEAK = 


——„ 


I 


* Grac, quibus lingua depravata non fit, et quas if/t 
tum ſequimur, tam imitamur, ita loquuntur vulgo hd: 
etiam 
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SPEAKING afterwards of the Corrup- 
tion of the Tongue in that City by the 
Concourſe of Traders, and Strangers, he 
informs us, that the People belonging 7 
the Court ſtill retained ' “ the ANTIENT 
& Diguity and Elegance of Speech, and 
* above all TE WoMEN oF QUALITY, 
who, as they were wholly precluded from 
Strangers, STILL PRESERVED that ge- 


& nuine and pure Speeeh of the ANTIENT 
© GREEKS, uncorrupted“. 


cc 


cc 


/ENEAs 


* 


etiam in tempeſlate, ut Ariſlophanes Comicus, ut Euripides 
Tragicus, ut Oratores omnes, ut Phileſophi etiam ipſi ei 
Plato et Ariſicteles, Philelph. Epiſt. in Hodii de Græ- 
cis illuſtribus Lib. I. p. 188. 


* The ſame Phililphus in the ſame Epiſtle adds 
Nam vIRI AULICI veterem ſermonis dignitatem atque 
elegantiam ritinebant; in primiſque IS NOBILES MU- 
LIERES, quibus cum nullum eſſet emnino cum viris pere- 
grinis Commercium, MERUS ILIE AC PURUs GRA- 
CORUM SERMO SERVABATUR INTACTUS. Had. ut 


ſupra, 


'Tis ſomewhat ſingular, that what Philelphus relates 
concerning the Wemen of Rank at the Court of Conjlan» 
tinople, 
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ExxAs SyLvivs, afterwards Pope by Ch. V. 
the name of Pius THE SECOND, was tge 
Scholar of this Phile/phus, A long Letter 
of his is extant upon the taking of Con- 
ſtantinople by Mahomet, a Letter addreſt to 
a Cardinal, juſt after that fatal Event. 

Speaking of the fortune of the City, he 
obſerves, that New Rome (for ſo they 
often called ConsTANTINOPLE) had ſub- 


—_—_— 


* _— —_ _— * »„— *— 


tinople, ſhould be related by Cicero concerning the Wo- 
men F Rank in the poliſhed days of the Roman Com- 
monwealth ; concerning Cornelia, Mother of the Grac- 
chi; concerning Lelia, Daughter of the great Lælius; 
concerning the MAuciæ, the Liciniæ, in ſhort, the 
Mothers, Wives, and Daughters of the moſt illnſtrious 
Romans of that illuſtrious age. 


Cicero accounts for the purity of their Language, and 

for its being untainted with vitious novelty, preciſely 

as Philelphus does. — Facilius enim MULIERES INCOR- 

RUPTAM ANTIQUITATEM CONSERVANT, quod, 

MULTORUM SERMONIS EXPERTES, ea tenent ſemper, 
que prima didicerunt. | | 


This Paſſage is no ſmall ſtrengthening of Philel- 


phus's Authority, See Cicer. de Oratere III. 45. & ae 
{leris Orator. ſ. 211. | 
ſiſted 
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ſiſted, from its foundation to its capture, 
nearly the ſame number of years with 
Orp Rome — that between RomuvLys, 
the founder of O/d Rome, and the Gothy 
ALARIC, who took it, was an interval 
of about eleven hundred years; and that 


there was nearly the ſame interval be- 


tween Cons TANTINE and Manomer 
THE GREAT. 


He obſerves that tho? this 4% City had 
been taken before, it had never before 
ſuffered ſo total and ſo fatal a change. 
« Till this period (ſays he) the remembrance 
« of ANTIENT WISDOM remained at CoN- 
* STANTINOPLE ; and, as if it were tlie 
« Manfion, the Seat of Letters, no one of 
& the Latins could be deemed ſufficiently 
learned, if he had not ſtudied for fome 


© time af CONSTANTINOPLE, The ſame 


A 


Reputation for Sciences, which ATHENS 
% had in the times of antient Rome, did 


3 N > 0% / in 
„ CoxsTANTINOPLE appear 10 poſſe}: 


ce qu 
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« our times. "Twas thence, that Pl Aro Ch; V, 
« was reſtored to us; *twas thence, that 
« the Works of ARISTOTLE,  DEMos- 

« THENES, AENOPHON, THUCYDIDES, „ 
« BasIL, DionyYs1UsS, ORIGEN and others 1 
« were, in our days, made known; and 
« mary more in futurity we hoped would 
« become ſo. But now, as the Turks have 
« conquered, &c.*" 1 


— 


Alittle farther in the ſame Epiſtle, when 
he expreſſes his fears, leſt THE TukEKs 


n e 
. Spa 2 1 — EY 
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3 
n 
— 


— »— — — 


* —zaque manſit in hunc diem vetuſle ſapientiæ apud 
ConsTANTINOPOLIM monumentum: ac, velut ibi do- 
micilium Literarum eſſet, et arx ſumme philoſophie, nemo 
Latinorum ſatis doctus videri poterat, niſi Conſtantinopoli 
aliguandem fluduiſſet ; quadgue florente Romd doctrinarum 
namen habuerunt Athenæ, id tempeſtate noſtra videbatur 1 
Conſtantinopolis obtinere. Inde nobis Plato redditus : inde 15 
Ariflotelis, Demeſthenis, Xenophongis, Thucidedis, Baſilii, 1 
Dionyſii, Origenis et aliorum mnlta Latinis opera diebus 4 
noſtris manifeſlata funt z multa quoque in futurum mani- 
feſtanda ſperabamus. Nunc vero, vincentibus Turcis, &c. 


Anex Sylv. Epiſt. p 704. 705. Edit. Baſil. 1551. 
ſhould 
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P, III. ſhould deſtroy all Books but their own, he 
AR, end ſubjoins == Now Zherefore both Home, 
&% and PINDAR, and MENANDER, and al} 
„ ne more illuſtrious Poets will undergo a 
*© ſecond Death, Now will a final de 
« firuftion find its way to the GREEx 
« PHILOSOPHERS. A little hight will 
&© remain perhaps among the LArixs, 
it but that I apprehend will not be lang, 
© unleſs Gop from Heaven will look upon 
« zs with a more favourable eye, and grant 
& a better fortune either to the Roman En- 


&« pire, or to the Apoſtolic See, &c. &c.“ 


— 


2 


®* Nunc ergo et Homero, et Pindaro, Menandro, et 
omnibus illuſtrioribus Poetis ſecunda mors erit; nunc Gre- 
corum philoſophorum ultima patebit interitus, Reſtabit 
aliquid lucis apud Latinos; at, fateor, negue id erit dit- 
turnum, niſi mitiori nos oculo Deus ex alto reſpexerit, for- 

| tunamgque vel imperio Romano, vel Apoſlolice ſedi prebut- 
rit meliorem, &c. &c. Ibid. p. 705, 706. 


Thoſe who have not the old Edition of Æntas Hl. 


vius, may find the above quotations in Hody de Gras 
an Men Lond, 1751. 8vo. 


lr 


ö 


INQUIRIES. 


IT muſt be remarked that, in this Epiſ- Ch. V. 
tle, by LaTins* he means /e Weſtern Eu- 


ropeans, as oppoled to THE GREEKS, or 
Eaſtern ; and that by the Roman Em- 


pire ( juſt before mentioned) he means the 
. Body. 


THE Author's apprehenſions for the fate 
of Letters 72 the Weſt was premature; 


for, upon the Deſtruction of this imperial 


City, the number of learned Greeks, which 
chis Event drove into thoſe Weſtern parts 
of Europe; the Favour of the Popes and 
the Medici Family, ſhewn at this period 
to Literature; together with the then re- 


cent Invention of Printing, which, by 
multiplying Copies of Books, made them 


ſo eaſy to be purchaſed—all this (I fay) 


tended to promote the Cauſe of Knowlege 
and of Taſte, and to put things into that 


* Nicetas had before called them, Sons oF ZENF a®- 
See p. 310, 


train, 
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train, in which we hope they may long 
continue, 


BxsipEs Philelphus, Aneas Sylvins, 
and many others, who were 1talians, | 
might mention two Greeks of the ſame 
age, GrokRGE GEMIsTUs, and Cardinal 
BEsSAR10, both of them deeply knowing 
in Grecian Literature and Pluloſophy. 


BuT as ſome account of theſe laſt 
and of their Writings has been already 
given“, I ſhall quit the Greeks, after I 
have related a ſhort Narrative; a Narra- 
tive ſo far curious, as it helps to prove, 
that even among. the preſent Greeks, in 
the day of Servitude, the remembrance 


of their antient Glory is not yet totally 
extinct. 


Wax the late Mr. Anſon (Lord An- 


ſon's Brother) was upon his Travels in 


the Eaſt, he hired a Veſſel, to viſit the 


— 


— 1 


See Phileſoph, Arrangements, p. 238, 239. 


Iſle 
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Ine of Tenedos. His Pilot, an old Greet, Ch. V. 
as they were ſailing along, ſaid with ſome 
ſatisfaction, — There 'twas our Fleet lay. 
Mr. Anſon demanded, What Fleet? — 
What Fleet, replied the old Man (a little 
piqued at the Queſtion)—Wuy our Grt- 
CIAN FLEET AT THE SIEGE OF TRoy*#, 


Bur we muſt now quit the Greeks, and, 
in conſequence of our plan, paſs to the 
ARABIANS, followers of Mahomet. 


1 þ FA. WT. 4. "99 — 9 > 8988 — . — - 


* This ſtory was told the Author by Mr. Anſon him- 
fir 


1 c H Ap. 
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CHAP. VI. 


Concerning THE SECOND CLASS of Ge- 
niuſes during the middle Age, Tax 
ARABIANS, or SARACENS — 47 firſt, 
barbarous— their Character before the 
time of Mahomet —Their greateſt Caliph; 
were from among the ABASSIDZA — Ar- 
MANZ UR one of the firſt of that race— 
ALMAMUM of the ſame race, a great 
Patron of Learning, and learned Men— 
ARABIANS cultivated Letters, as their 
Empire grew ſettled and eſtabliſbed — 
Tranſlated the beſt Greek Authors into 
their own Language—Hiſtorians, ABUL- 
PHARAGIUS, ABULFEDA, Boy ADIN= 


Extracis from the laſt concerning Sa- 
LADIx. 


HE ARABIANS“ began ill. The 
Sentiment of their Caliph OMaR, 
7 when 


my 


" 


— 
** 


* As many Quotations are made in the following 
Chapters from Arabian Writers, and more particularly 
5 | from 
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when he commanded the Alexandrian Li- 


323 
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brary to be burnt (a fact we have already 


related *) was natural to any Bigot, when 
in the plentitude of Deſpotiſm. But they 
grew more rational, as they grew leſs 
bigotted, and by degrees began to think, 
that Science was worth cultivating. They 
may be ſaid indeed to have recurred to 
their antient Character; that Character, 
which they did not reſt upon brutal Force 
alone, but which they boaſted to imply 
three capital things, Hoſpitality, Valour, 
and Eloquence f. 


* 4 __—_— . mY 2 


from ABULPHARAGIUsS, ABULFEDA, and BORA DIN, 
a ſhort account of thoſe three authors will be given in 
the Notes of this Chapter, Where their Names come 
in courſe to be mentioned. 


See before, p. 252. 


+ Schultens in his Monumenta retuſtiora Arabiæ 
{Lugdun. Batavor, 1740) gives us in his Preface the 
following Paſſage from Saphadius, an Arabic Author. 
ARABES antiquitus non habebant, quo gleriarentur, quam 
GLaplo, HospiTE, % ELOQUENTIA. 


þ 4 WHEN 
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Wur Succeſs in Arms has defeated 


—Y— Rivals, and Empire becomes not only ex- 


tended but e/ab/;/hed, then is it that Na- 
tions begin to think of Letters, and to 
cultivate Philoſophy, and liberal Specula- 
tion. This happened to the Athenions, 
after they had triumphed over the Per. 


Jans; to the Romans, after they triumphed 


over Carthage; and to the ARAB! axs, 


after the Calipliate was eltabliſhed at Bag- 
dad“. 


Axp here perhaps it may not be im- 
proper to obſerve, that after the four {ir 
Caliphs, came the Race of the OMm1anz. 
Theſe about thirty years after Mahoime:, 
upon the deſtruction of Ali, uſurped ih? 
Sovereignty, and held it ninety years. 
They were conſidered by the Arabic Hu- 
ſtorians as a race of Tyrants, and were in 


— — — —ũ— —— — - —— — 


* See before, p. 256, 257. 


number 
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number fourteen “. Having made them- Ch. VI. 
ſelves by their oppreſſions to be much 
deteſted, the laſt of them, Merwin, was 

depoſed by A/-Sufah, from whom began 

another race, the race of AB AssIDÆ , who - 
claimed to be related in blood to Mahemet, 

by deſcending from his Uncle, Abbas, 


"| 
yn 
* 
{ 
.£ 
o 
al 
5 
- 
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As many of theſe were far ſuperior in 
character to their predeceſſors, ſo their 
Dominion was of much longer duration, 
laſting for more than five Centuries. 


Tur former part of this Period may be 
called the Æra of the Grandeur, and Mag- 


nificence of THE CALIPHATE, 


* Pl * 
* 2 


* See Herbelot's Bibliothegue Orientale, under the 
word OMmIaDEs, alſo Abulpharagius, p. 138, 160. 
and in particular Abulfeda, p. 138, &C. 


+ Abulphar. p. 138 —150, &c. Abulfeda, p 143- 
Herbelot' Bib, Orient. under the word ABASSIDES. 


Y3 Ar- 
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ALMANZUR, who was among the firſt 
of them, removed the imperial Seat from 
Damaſcus to Bagdad, a City which he 
himſelf founded upon the banks of the 
Tigris, and which ſoon after became one 
of the moſt ſplendid Cities throughout the 


Eaſt. 


Almanzur was not only a great Conque- 
ror, but a lover of Letters and learned Men. 
Twas under him that Arabian Literature, 


which had been at firſt chiefly confined to 


Medicine and a few other branches, was 


extended to Sciences of every denomina- 
tion *. 


His Grandſon ALMamun (who reigned 
about fifty years after) giving a full Scope 
to his love of Learning, ſent to the Greet 
Emperors for Copies of their 62% Books; 


3 — 


See Abulfeda, p. 144+ Abuipharag. p. 139. 141. 
160. es 
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employed the ableſt Scholars, that could Ch. VI. 
be found, fo tranſlate them; and, when 
tranſlated, encouraged men of genius in 
their peruſal, taking a pleaſure in being 
preſent at literary Converſations. Then 
was it that learned men, in the lofty 
Language of Eaſtern Eloquence, were 
called Luminaries, that diſpel darkneſs ; 
Lords of human kind; of whom, when the 


World becomes deſtitute, it becomes barba= 
rous and ſavage *. 
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Tur rapid Victories of theſe Eaſtern 
Conquerors ſoon carried their Empire from 
Aa even into the remote regions of Spain. 
Letters followed them, as they went. Plato, 
Ariſtotle, and their beſt Greek Commen- 


ͤ—— ——ẽẽ 


— — 


* See Abulfeda, p. 181. Abulpharag. p. 160, 161. 
The lifty Language alluded to ſtands thus in the Latin 
Verſion of the page laſt quoted. Docii tenebrarum 


lumina ſunt, et generis humani domini, quibus deſtitutus 
ferus evadit mundus. 


Y 4 tators 
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P. III. tators were ſoon tranſlated into Arabic; 

— ſo were Euclid, Archimedes, Apollonius, 

| Diopliantus, and the other Greek Mathe. 

maticians; ſo Hippocrates, Galen, and the 

beſt profeſſors of Medicine; fo Ptolemy, 

and the noted Writers on the ſubject of 

Ajlronomy. The ſtudy of theſe Greeks 

produced others like them; produced 

others, who not only explained them in 

Arabic Comments, but compoſed ten- 

ſelves original pieces upon the ſame Prin- 
cdoles. | 


AvERROES was celebrated for his Phi- 
 loſophy in Spain; ALPHARABI and Avi- 
CENNA were equally admired thro' Aa“. 
Science (to ſpeak a little in their own 
ſtile) may be ſaid to have extended 


—— @ Gadibus uſ ue 


Auroram et Gangem ——» 


— 


1 


* See Herlelrt, under the ſeveral Names here quoted. 
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Non, in this immenſe multitude, did Ch. VI. 
they want Hiftortans, ſome of which, (ſuch I rn 
ass ABULFEDA, ABULPHARAGIUS, Bo- 
HA DIN *, and others) have been tranſ- 

lated, 


— 


bo Ed 
— 
— — — — 
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* ABULFEDA was an Oriental Prince, deſcended 
from the fame Family with the great Saladin. He 
died in the year 1345, and publiſhed a General Hiftory, 
in which however he is mo/? particular and diffuſe in 
the Narrative of Mabomet, and his Succeſſors, 


Learned Men have publiſhed different parts of this 
curious Author. Cagnier gave us in Arabic and Latin 
25 much of him, as related to Mabomet. This was 
printed in a thin Folio at Oxford, in the year 1723. 


The largeſt Portion, and from which moſt of the faQs 
here related are taken, was publiſhed by Rei/te, or 
Reiſtius (a very able Scholar) in Latin only, and in- 
cludes the Hiſtory of the Arabians and their Caliphs, 
from the firſt year of the Mahometan Ara, An. Dom. 
622, to their 406th year, An. Dom, 1015. This 
Book, a moderate or thin Quarto, was printed at Lip- 
fre, 1 in the year 1754. 


We have another Portion of a period later till than 
this, publiſhed by Schultens in Arabic and Latin; a 
Portion relative to the Life of Saladin, and ſubjoined 
dy ae to the Life of that great Prince by Bo- | 

hadin, 
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lated, and are veruſed, even in their 
Tranſlations, both with pleaſure aud pro- 


fit, 


— 


— — — "SS 


A 


hadin, which he (Schultens) publiſhed. But more of 
this hereafter. * 


Pl 


ABULPHARAGIUS gave likewiſe a general Hiſtory, 
divided into nine Dynaſties, but is far more minute 


and diffuſe (as well as Abulfeda 35 in bis Hiſtory of Ma- 
homet and the Caliphs. 


He was a Chriſtian, and the Son of a Chriſtian 
Phyſician — was an Aſiatic by birth, and wrote in 


Arabic, as did Abulfeda. He brought down his Hiſtory 


a little below the time of the celebrated Fingez Chan, 
that is to the middle of the thirteenth Century, the 


time when he lived. A fine Edition of this Author 


was given in Arabic and Latin, by the learned Pococke, 
in two ſmall Quartos, at Oxford, 1663. 


BoHapin wrote the Life of the celebrated Saladin, 
but more particularly that part of it, which reſpects 
the Cruſades, and Saladin's taking of Feruſalem. Bo- | 
badin has many things to render his Hiſtory highly 
valuable : he was a Contemporary Writer; was an £Eye-. 


| witneſs of almoſt every Tranſaciion; and what is more, 


inſtead of being an obſcure Man, was high in office, a 
favourite of Saladin's, and conflantly about his perſon. 
This author flouriſhed in the twelſth Century, that is 

| | in 
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fit, as they give not only the outlines of Ch. VI. 
amazing Enterpriſes, but a ſample of ons nr 
Manners, and CharaQter, widely differing 

from our own. 


No Hiſtory perhaps can be more cu- 
rious than the Life of SaLapin by Bo- 
HADIN, This Author was a conſtant At- 
tendant upon the perſon of this great 
Prince thro” all his active and important 


— 


in the time of Saladin and King Richard, Saladin's an- 
tagoniſt. 


BohApIN's Hiſtory in Arabic and Latin, with much 
excellent Erudition, was publiſhed in an elegant Fo- 
lio, by that accurate Scholar, Schultens, at Leyden, in 


the year 1755. 


It muſt be obſerved that, tho” ABULPHARAGIUS 
was a Chriſtian, yet ABULFEDA and BoHADIN were IN 
both Mahometans. All three Hiſtorians bear a great | 9 
reſemblance to Plutarch, as they have enriched their 15 
Hiſtories with ſo many ſtriking Anecdotes. From 
ABULPHARAGIUS too, and ABULFEDA, we have 
much curious information as to the Progreſs and State 
I Literature in thoſe Ages and Countries. 


8 Life, 
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P. III. Life, down to his laſt Sickneſs, and the 


very hour of his Death. The many cu— 
rious Anecdotes, which he relates, give 


us the ſtriking Picture of an Eallern 
Flero. | 


Tax the following Inſtance of Sa. 


ladin's Juſtice and Affability. 


cc 


4 


« He was in company once with his 
intimate Friends, enjoying their con- 
verſation apart, the crowd being dil- 
miſt, when a Slave of ſome rank brought 
him a' petition in behalf of a perſon 
oppreſt. The Sultan ſaid, that he was 
then fatigued, and wiſhed the matter, 
whatever it was, might for a time be 
deterred. The other did not attend to 


* what was delired, but on the contrary 


almoſt thruſt the petition into the Sul- 
tan's face. The Sultan on this, open- 
ing and reading it over, declared he 
thought the Petitioners Cauſe a good 
„ ONE, 


/ 
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One. Let then our Sovereign Lord, ſays Ch. VI. 
« the other, gn it. — There is no Ink. 
« fand, ſays the Sultan (who, being at 

« that time ſeated at the Door of his 

« Tent, rendered it impoſſible for any 

« one to enter) — Tou have one, replies 

« the Petitioner, in the inner part of your 

« Tent, (which meant, as the Writer well 

« obſerves, little leſs than bidding the 

« Prince go and bring it himſelf.) The 

« Sultan, looking back and ſeeing the 

6 Ink-ſtand behind him, cries out, God 

% help me, the man ſays true, and imme- 

« diately reached back for it, and ſigned 

« the Inſtrument,” 


Hrs the Hiſtorian, who was preſent, 
ſpoke the language of a good Courtier. 
God Almighty, ſaid he, bore this Teſti- 
% mony to our Prophet, that Hs Diſpoſi- 
* tion was a ſublime one: our Sovereign ; 
Lord, I percetve, hes a Temper like him, 
* The Sultan not regarding the Compli- 
| © ment, 
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P. III.“ ment, replied coolly.— Jie Man did u, 
„ harm; ve have diſpatched his buſineſ, 


PHILOLOGICAL 


&© ond the Reward is at hand &. 


AFTER this fact we ſhall the mor 
readily believe Bohadin, when ſpeaking of 
the ſame illuſtrious perſon, he informs us, 
that his Converſation was remarkably ele. 
gant and pleaſing ; that he was a perfed 
maſter of the Arabian Families, of their 
Hiſtory, their Rites, and Cuſtoms ; that 
he knew alſo the Genealogies of their 
Horſes (for which we know that to this 
hour Arabia is celebrated;) nor was he 
ignorant of what was rare and curious 
in the world at large; that he was parti- 
cularly affable in his inquiries about the 
Health of his Friends, their Illneſs, their 
Medicines, &c. that his Diſcourſe was free 
from all obſcenity and ſcandal ; and that 


— 


= — 
92 


— 
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#* Sce Bohadin, p. 22. 
he 
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he was remarkably tender and compaſ- Ch. VI. 
fionate both to orphans and to perſons in 


years“. 


I may add from the fame authority an 
inſtance of bis Juſtice. 


« As 6 the Hiſtorian, was ond 
« day exerciſing at Jeruſalem his office of 
& a Judge, a decent old Merchant ten- 
« dered him a Bill or Libel of Complaint, 
« which he inſiſted upon having opened. 
% Mo (ſays Bohadin) is your Adverſary ? 
«& —My Adver/ſary, replies the Merchant, 
« is the Sultan himſelf: but this is the Seat 
* of Tuflice, and we have heard that you 
(applying to Bohadin) are not governed 
* by regard to Perſons. Bohadin told him 
e the Cauſe could not be decided without 
s his Adverfary's being firſt appfized. 


1 


— —_— 
* 


* See Bohadin, p. 28. and at the end of Bobadin, 
the Excerpta from Abulfeda, p. 62, 63. 
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P. III.“ The Sultan accordingly was informed 
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8 of the affair; ſubmitted to appear; pro- 


% duced his Witneſſes; and, having juſtly 
“ defended himſelf, gained the Cauſe, 
« Yet ſo little did he reſent this Treat- 
« ment, that he diſmiſt his Antagoniſt 
« with a rich Garment and a Dona« 
« tion “.“ | 


Hts Severity upon b was no felt 
canſpienous, than his Clemency-- 


Wes learn from the ſame Writer, that 
Arnold, Lord of Cracha, (called Reginall 


by M. Paris, and Raznold by Fuller) had 


thought proper, during the Truce between 
the Chri/t:ans and the Saracens, to fall upon 
the Caravan of Travellers going to Mecca 
from Egypt, whom he cruelly pillaged and 
thruſt into Dungeons, and when they ap- 


— tat & 1 C * — 


8 
1 


riss 36 8 See Bobadin, p. 10. 8 
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pealed to the Truce for better uſage, re- Ch. VI. 
plied with ſcorn, Let your Mahomet de- 
liver you, 


L . 5 M4 e 22 „** * * >. , HO — 
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Saladin, fired with indignation at this 
perfidy, vowed a Vow to diſpatch him 
with his own hand, if he could ever make 
him priſoner. The Event happened at 
the fatal Battle of Hitiyn, where Guy 
King of Jeruſalem, Arnold, and all the 
principal Commanders of the Chri/tian 
Army were taken. Saladin, as ſoon as 
his Tent could be erected, in the height 
of his Feſtivity, orders King Guy, his 
Brother Geof/ry, and Prince Arnold into 
his preſence. 


As Guy the King was nearly dying for 
thirſt, Sa/adin preſented him a delicious 
Cup, cooled with Snow, out of which 
the King drank, and then tranſmitted it 
to Arnold. Tell the King, ſays the Sul- 
tan, turning to his Interpreter, tell him, 
Z THrov, 
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P. III. Trnov, King, art He, who haſt given the 
— — C 
up to This Man, and not I. 


Now it is a molt admirable Cuſtom (ob- 
ſerves Boliadin among the Arabian, a 
cuſtom breathing their liberal and noble 
diſpoſition, that a Captive, the moment 
he has obtained meat or drink from his 
Captor, is by that very treatment ren— 
dered ſecure of Life, the Arabians being 
a people, by whom HospITALITV and 


the generous point of hongur is moſt fe. 
credly obſerved. | 


Tre Priſoners, being diſmiſt, were 
ſoon remanded, when only the Sultan 
and a few of his Miniſters were left. 
Arnold was the firſt brought in, whom 
the Sultan reminding of his irreverent 
Speech, ſubjoined, See ME now ad? th: 
part of Mahomet's Avenger. He then 
offers Arnold to embrace the Mahometan 
Faith, which he refuſing, the Sultan with 

| his 
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his drawn ſcymitar gave him a ſtroke, Ch.VT. 
that broke the hilt, while the reſt of his 
attendants joined and diſpatched him. 
King Guy thought the ſame deſtiny was 
prepared for him. The Sultan however 
bid lum be of good cheer, obſerving, that 
it was not cuſtomary for Kings to kill Kings; 
but that this Man had brought deſtruction 
upon himſelf by paſſing the Bounds of all 


Faith and Honour *. 


Wren Princes are victorious, their Ri- 
gour is often apt to extend too far, eſpe- 
cially where Religion, as in theſe Wars 


called HoLy, blends itſelf with the tranſ- 
action. 


More than fourſcore years before Sa- 
ladin's time the Cruſaders, When they 
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* Sec Bohadin, p. 27. 28. 70. 71. 
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P. III. took Jeruſalem, had murdered 2 2 Ma- 
—TY” hometan they found there “. 
0 

Wur Saladin took Ferufalem, he had 

at firſt meditated putting all the Frank; 

to the ſword, as a fort of retaliation for 

what had been done there by theſe firſt 
Cruſaders. However he was perſuaded to 

change his intention, and ſpare them: nay 

more, after he had turned the reſt of their 
Churches into Moſques, he ſtill left them 

one, in which they had Toleration to per- 

form their worſhip}. 


AFTER the fatal Battle of Hittyn, where 
Guy and Arnold (as above mentioned) 
were taken, Saladin divided his Priſoners; 


— — 


* See Abulpharagius, p. 243. Matt. Par. in anno 
1099. p. 48. Fuller's Holy Warre, B. I. c. 24. p. 141. 


n See Abulpharagius, p. 273. Baohadin, p- 7% 
Abulſede Her pia, p. 42. Matth. Paris, p. 145. 


Fuller”; H. Ii arre, B. II. c. 46. p. 106. 
ſome 
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{ome were fold; others pnt to death; Ch. VI. 
and among the laſt all the commanders of "Ya 


the Hoſpitalers and Templars. 


On the taking of Pfolemais by the Cru- 
ſaders, ſome difference ariſing between 
them and Sa/adin about the Terms of the 
Capitulation, the Cruſaders led the Cap- 
tive Mufſelmans out of the City into a 
Plain, and there in cold blood murdered 
three thouſand *. 


Cuſtoms in all times, and in all Coun- 
tries, have a ſingular effect. When the 
French Ambaſladors were introduced to 
Saladin, he was playing with a fa- 
vourite Son, by name Elemir. The 
Child no ſooner beheld the Embaſſadors 
with their Faces ſhaved, their Hair cut, 


— 


_— — — 


Ar B:hadin, p. 70, for the Templars, and p. 183, 


for the Mu ſulmans — allo Fuller's H. Marre, B. II. 


C. 45. p. 105. 
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and their Garments of an unuſual form, 
than he was terrified, and began to cry, 
A Beard perhaps would have terrified a 
Child in France: and yet, if Beards are 


the gift of Nature, it ſeems eaſier to de- 
fend the little Arabian“. 


Bon Abi, our Hiſtorian, appears to 
have thought ſo, who, mentioning a 
young Frank of high Quality, deſcribes 
him to be a fine Youth, except that 
his Face was ſhaved; a Mark, as he 


calls it, by which the Franks are diſtin- 


guiſhed f. 


Wx cannot quit Saladin, without a 
word on his Liberality. 


He uſed to ſay, twas poſhble there 
might exiſt a man (and by ſuch man 'twas 


ä 


— 
— — — _ — — 


* See Bobhadin, P- 270. 
+ See Bohaain, p. 193. 
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ſuppoſed he meant him/e/f) who with the Ch. VI. 
| fame eye of contempt could look on Riches YO 


and on Dirt x. 


Tusk ſeem to have been his Senti- 
ments, when ſome of his Revenue- officers 
were convicted of putting into his Trea- 
ſury Purſes of Braſs for Purſes of Gold. 
By the rigour of Eaſtern Juſtice they might 
have immediately been executed; but Sa- 


ladin did no more than diſmiſs them from 
their office f. 


Wurx his Treaſury was ſo empty, 
that he could not ſupply his Largeſſes, in 


order to have it in his power, he ſold his 
very furniture 3. 


Wurx his Army was encamped in the 
Plains of Prolemats, twas computed he 


+ wa 


2 ms. we... a 


* dee Bohadin, p. 13. 
See Bohadin, p. 27. 


Dee Bohadin, 12, 13. 
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P. III. gave away no leſs than twelve thouſand 
H Horſes; nay, 'twas ſaid he never mounted 


a Horſe, which was not either given away, 


or promiſed *, 


Bohadin, whom he employed in moſt 
of his adts of Muniſicence, relates, that 
all who approached him, were ſenſible of 
its effects; nay that he exceeded in his 
Donations even the unreaſonable wiſhes 
of the Petitioners, altho' he was never 


heard to boaſt of any favour that he had 
conferred . 


Taz effect of ſnch immenſe L iberality 
was, that, when he died, out of all the 
vaſt revenues of Egypt, Syria, the Oriental 
Provinces, and Arabia Felix, there was 
no more left in his Treaſury, than forty 


wy A \ 


- as — 
—— 


1 — 


* See Bohadin, p. 13. — The ſame Book, in the 
Extract from Abulfeda, p. 62. 


4 See Bohad. p. 13. 
ſeven 
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ſeven pieces of Silver, and one of Gold; 
ſo that they were forced to borrow money, 
to defray the expences of his Funeral *, 


As to the facts reſpecting the Weſtern 
Cruſaders at this period, and particularly 
Saladin's great Antagoniſt, Richard Coeur 
de Leon, theſe are ſubjeQs reſerved, till 
we come to the Latins or Franks. 


Wr ſhall now ſay ſomething concerning 
Arabian Poetry and Works of Invention, 
adding withal a few more Anecdotes, re- 
lative to their Manners and Character. 


3 
— 


* See Bohadin, p 5. 13. and, in the ſame Book, 
the Extracts from Abulſeda, p. 62.—Abulpharagius, p. 
277. See Fuller's Character of Saladin, Holy Warre, 
B. III. ch. 14. as alſo the above Extracts, and Abul- 
pharagius, both under the ſame pages. 
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P. III. 
—— 


CHAP, VI. 


ARABIAN POETRY, and Works of Inven— 
tion — Fats relative to their Manner; 


and Characters. 


RABIAN PorrTry is ſo immenſe 

a Field, that he, who enters it, i; 

in danger of being loſt. "Twas their fa- 
vourite ſtudy long before the time of Ma- 
homet, and many Poems are ſtill extant 
of an earlier Fra*. So much did they 
value themſelves upon the Elegance of | 
their Compoſitions, that they called their 
neighbours, and more particularly the 
Perfians, BARBARIANS F. It ſeems un— 


— — 


— — _— 


* See Schultens in his Monumenta vetuſliora Arabic, 
Lugd. Bat. 1740, where there will be found Frag- 


ments of Poetry many Centuries before Mahoni, and 
! ſome ſaid to be as antient as the days of Solomon, 


|. | + Vid. Pocockii Not. in Camum Tegrai, p. $.—and 
1 Abulfed. p. 194. 
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fortunate for theſe laſt, that the o/d Greeks C. VII. 
ſhould have diſtinguiſhed them by the ſame — 
appellation 1... 


Ir we reckon among pieces of Poetry 
not the Metrical only, but thoſe alſo the 
mere efforts of Invention and Imagination, 
(ſuch as the. incomparable Telemacſius, of 
the truly eloquent Fenelon we may juſtly 7 
range in this Claſs the Arabian Nights, 
and the Turkiſh Tales. They are valuable 
not only for exhibiting a picture of Orien- 
tal manners, during the ſplendor of the 
Caliphate, but for inculcating in many in- 
ſtances a uſeful and inſtructive Moral. 
Nothing can be better written than /e 
Tale of Alnaſchar, to illuſtrate that im- 
portant part of the Soi Moral, the fatal 
conſequence of not reſiſting our Fancies*. 
THEY 


+ See Iſecrates, Plato, Demeſthenes, &c. 


A curious and accurate Verſion of this admirable 
Lale is printed at Oxford, in a Grammar of the Arabic 
| | Lan- 


— ——— ——— ũ ꝙ—— — —-—- — 
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Allegorical, and loved to repreſent under 
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Tu v were fond of the Fabulous and 


that Form the doctrines they moſt fa. 
voured. They favoured no doctrine more 
than that of each individual's mevitabl: 
Defliny. Let us ſee after what manner 
they conveyed this doctrine. 


* They tell us that as Solomon (whom 
* they ſuppoſed a Magician from his ſu- 
« perior Wiſdom) was one day walking 
* with a perſon in Paleſtine, his Compa- 
% nion ſaid to him with ſome horror, 
« what ugly Being 1s that which approaches 
«* us? J don't like his Viſage—ſend me, 1 
% pray thee, to the remoteſt Mountain of 
* India.” Solomon complied, and the very 
« moment he was ſent off, the ugly Being 


— 
—— — —„— 


Language; a Verſion which gives us too much reaſon 
to lament our imperfect view of thoſe other ingenious 


Fictions, ſo eb/curely tranſmitted to us thro' a Frenc 
Medium. 


«© arrived. 
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arrived. Solomon (ſaid the Being) how C. VII. 
« came that fellow HERE? I was to have 


« fetched him from the remoteſt Mountain 
« of India.” Solomon anſwered “ ANGEL 
« of DEATH, t/ou wilt find him THERE *,” 


I may add to this that elegant Fiction 
concerning the /e//-taught Philoſopher Hat 
Ebn Yokdan, who, being ſuppoſed to have 
been caſt an Infant on a deſert Iſland, is 
made by various Incidents (ſome poſſible, 
but all ingenious) to aſcend gradually, as 
he grew up in Solitude, to the Sublime of 
all Philoſophy, Natural, Moral, and Di- 
vine F. 


Bor this laſt was the Production of a 
more refined Period, when they had adopt- 


* This Tale was told me by Dr. Gregory Sbarpe, 
late Maſter of the Temple, well known for his know- 
lege in Oriental Literature. 


+ See Pocacke's Edition of this Work, Oxon. 1671, 
ed 
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P. III. ed the Philoſophy of other nations. In 
—ů— 0 . 5 . 
their earlier days of Empire they valued 
no Literature, but their own, as we have 
learnt from the celebrated Story, already 
related, concerning Omar, Amrus, and the 


Library at Alexandria“. 


Tur ſame Omar, after the ſame Amry; 
had conquered the vaſt Province of Egypt, 
and given (according to the cuſtom of 
thoſe early times) many proofs of pe- 
ſonal ſtrength and valour, the ſame Omar 
(I fay) was deſirous to ſee the Sword, by 
which Amrus had performed ſo many 
Wonders. Having taken it into his hand, 
and found 1t no better than any other 
iword, he returned it with contempt, and 

averred, it was good for nothing. You jay 
true, Sir, replied Amrus ; for you demanded 
to fee the Sword, not the Arm that Wicluz 


— I 


| See before, p. 252+ 322. 
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it; while that was wanting, the Sword C. VII. 
dat no better than the ſword of Pharez= 


TD, — 


U 


3 


dacus. 


Now Pharezdacus was it ſeems a Poet, 
famous for his fine deſcription of a Sword, 
but not equally famous for his perſona! 
Proweſs *. 


'Tis a ſingular inſtance of their atten- 
tion to Hoſpitality, that they uſed to kindle 
Fires by night, upon Hills near their 
Camps, to conduct wandering Travellers 
to a place of refuge . | 


SUCH an attention to this Duty natu- 
rally brings to our mind what Eumaus 


in he Odyſſey ſays to Ulyſſus. 


1 7 „ 2 28 / 2 » 

Ztiv & por Yep; &5 , 8d EH KAKKY Ttdev £hbai, 
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Nevo; 


ä» 
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* Pocack, Nate in Carm. Togr. p. 184. 
+ £ju/d. Carm. Tograi, p. 111, | 
STRANGER, 
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P III. STRANGER, IT dare not with diſhonour treqt 

SY A STRANGER, tho a worſe, than thay, 
ſhould come; 

For STRANGERS all belong to Jove — 

Oduo. Z. 56, 


No are there wanting other inſtances of 
Reſemblance to the age of Homer. Whey 
Ibrahim, a dangerous competitor of the 
Caliph A/manzur, had in a deciſive bat- 
tle been mortally wounded, and his friends 
were endeavouring to carry him off, a 
deſperate conflict enſued, in which the 
Enemy prevailed, overpowered his Friends, 
and gained what they contended for, the 

; Body of Ibrahim. The reſemblance be- 
tween this Story, and that reſpecting the 
Body of Patroclus, is a fact too obvious, 
to be more than hinted *. 


In an earlier period, when Moaw!zes 
[the competitor of the great Ali) was preſt 


1— 


FEY ts... At. ** „ 
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See Abuiſeda, p. 148. 
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in a battle, and had juſt begun to fly, he C. VII. 
is reported to have rallied upon the ſtrength WO 
of certain verſes, which at that critical in- 
ſtant occured to his memory. The Verſes 
were theſe, as we attempt to tranſlate them. 


When direful Scenes of Death appear, 

And fill thy flutt*ring Heart with fear : 
Say—HEART ! be firm; the ſtorm endure ; 
For Evils ever find a cure. 

Their Mem'ry, ſhould we ſcape, will pleaſe ; 
Or, ſhould we fall, we flee at eaſe*, 


Tuls naturally ſuggeſts to every Lover 
of Homer, what is ſaid by Uly/es. 


Terhabi on xgedin — beo d WOT rA 
y | 


Hauri 75, dre, x. r. X. Oò ve. T. 18. 


Indure it, HEART ; for worſe thou haſt in- 
dured 
In days of yore, when &c. 


————.. 


2 0 _ — _ —_ th. ak * — ——_— 


* Abulfeda, p. 91. 
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P. III. Svucn Reſemblances, as theſe, prove x 

a ro probable connection between the manners 
of the Arabians, and thoſe of the antient 
Greeks. There are other Reſemblances, 
which, as they reſpe& not only Greet 
Authors but Roman, are perhaps no more 
than caſual. 


Tus an Arabian Poet 


Horſes and Wealth we know you've none; 
Let then your Eloquence atone 
For Fortune's failure“ 


Wu the Arabian ſays of his Friend, 
Horace ſays of himſelf. 


Donarem pateras, grataque commodus, 
Cenſorine, meis &c. Od. L. 


ANorHER of their Poets has the fol- 
lowing Sentiment. 


„ „ „ K» — 4 
” £ — : 


| * Abulfeda, p. 279. 15 | 
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Who fondly can himſelf deceive, C. VII. 


And venture Reaſon's rules to leave; 
Mao dares, thro' ignorance, aſpire 
To that, which no one can acquire 
To ſpotleſs fame, to ſolid health, 

To firm, unalienable, wealth : 

Each Wiſh he forms, will ſurely find 
A Wiſh denied to human kind *. 


HeRE we read Zhe Stoic Deſcription of 
Things not in our power, and the conſe- 
quence of purſuing them, as if they were 
Things in our power, concerning which 
fatal miſtake ſee Epictetus, either in the 
Original, or in Mrs. Carter's valuable 
Tranſlation. The Enchiridion we know 
begins with this very doctrine. 


THERE is a fine Precept among the 
Arabian. Let him, to whom THE GATE 


2 8 : 


* Abulfeaa, p. 279. 
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of Good Fortune is opened, ſeize his Oppor- 
tunity ; for he knoweth not, how ſoon it 
may be ſhut. 


ComPARE this with thoſe admired 
Lines in Shakſpeare— 


There is A TiDE in the affairs of men, 
Michi taken at the flood, &c. 
Jul. Cæſ. Act IV. Sc. ;, 


Tuo' the Metaphors differ, the Senti- 
ment is the ſame*, 


In the Comment on the Verſes of J. 
gra: we meet an Arabic Sentiment, which 
ſays, that a Friend is another ſelf. The 
ſame elegant thought occurs in Ariotl's 
Ethics, and that in the ſame words. Eg 
v4 0 ci * euro. T. 


— 


* Bohadin Vit. Salad. p. 7 3. Of this Work, p. 169. 

+ Ariſt. Ethic. Nicom. X. 4. and Not. in Carm. 
Tograi, p. 25. 

5 AFTER 
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AFTER the preceding inſtances of Ara- C. VII, 
bian Genius, the following perhaps may 
give a ſample of their Manners and Cha- 
rater. 


Ox a rainy day the Caliph Almotaſem 
happened, as he was riding, to wander 
| from his attendants. While he was thus 
alone, he found an old Man, whoſe Aſs, 
laden with faggots, had juſt caſt his 
burden, and was mired in a ſlough. As ; 
the old Man was ſtanding in a ſtate of 
perplexity, the Caliph quitted his horſe, 
and went to helping up the Aſs. In the 
name of my father and my mother, JI be— 
fſeech thee, ſays the old Man, do not ſpoil 
thy claaths. That is nothing to Thee, re- 
plied the Caliph, who, after having helped 
up the Als, replaced the faggots, and 
waſhed his hands, got again upon his 
horſe, the old Man in the mean time 
crying out, Oh Youth, may God reward 
thee! Soon after this the Caliph's com- 


A a 3 pany 
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P. 11: pany overtook him, whom he generouſy 
commanded to preſent the old Man with 


a noble largeſs of gold“. 


To this inſtance of Genero/ity we ſub. 
Join another of Reſen/ment, 


Tur Grecian Emperors uſed to pay th 
Caliphs a tribute. This the Emperor Nice- 
pliorus would pay no longer; and not only 
that, but requiring the Ca/ip/ in a haughty 


manner to refund all he had received, 
added that, if he refuſed, the Sword ſhould 
decide the Controverſy. The Caliph had 
no ſooner read the Letter, than inflamed 
with rage he inſcribes upon the back of it 


the following anſwer. 


1 the name of the moſt merciful God: 
rom Harun, Prince of the Faithful, to 
Nicephor us, Dog of the Romans: I have 


J= 


* — 63 — —— — — — 


—— — — 
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* Aulpharagius, P · 166. 
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read thy Epiſtle, Thou Son of an unbelieving 
Mother : to which, what thou ſhalt BE“ 


noLD, and not what thou ſhalt EAR, 
ſhall ſerve for an anſwer. 


Hz immediately upon the very day de- 
camped ; marched as far as Heraclia, and, 
filling all things with rapine and ſlaughter, 
extorted from Nicephorus the performance 
of his Contract “. 


Tur following is an inſtance of a calmer 
Magnanimity. In the middle of the third 
Century after Mahomet, one Jacub, from 
being originally a Brazier, had made 
himſelf Maſter of ſome fine Provinces, 
which he governed at will, tho' profeſſing 


(like the Eaſtern Governors of later 


times) a ſeeming deference to his proper 
Sovereign. 


8 


mnü— 


* Abulſeda, p. 166, 167. 
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Tux Caliph, not ſatisfied with this ap. 
parent ſubmiſſion, ſent a Legate to per- 
ſuade him into a more perfect obedi- 
ence. Jacub, who was then ill, ſent 
for the Legate into his preſence, and 
there ſhewed him three things, which 
he had prepared for his inſpection; a 
Sword, ſome black Barley Bread, and a 
Bundle of Onions, He then informed 
the Legate, that, ſhould he die of his 
preſent diſorder, the , Caliph in ſuch cafe 
would find no farther trouble. But if the 
contrary ſhould happen, there could be 
then no Arbitrator to decide between them, 
excepting Hat, pointing to the Sword. 
He added, that if Fortune ſhould prove 
adverſe, ſhould he be conquered by the 
Caliph, and ſtripped of his poſſeſſions, he 
was then reſolved to return to his antient 
frugality, pointing to the Black Bread and 
the Bundle of Onions“. 


* Abulfeda, p. 214. 
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To former inſtances of Munificence we C. VII. 
add the following, concerning the cele W. 


brated Almamun . 


Brix once at Damaſcus, and in great 
want of money, he complained of it to 
his Brother Mottaſem. His Brother aſ- 
ſured him he ſhould have money in a few 
days, and ſent immediately for thirty 
thouſand pieces of Gold from the revenues 


of thoſe Provinces, which he governed in 


the name of his Brother. When the 
money arrived, brought by the Royal 
beaſts of burden, Almamun invited Fahis 


the Son of Actam, one of his favourites, 


to attend him on horſeback, and view 


what was brought. They went accord- 


ingly, and beheld the Treaſure arranged 
in the fineſt order, and the Camels too, 
which had brought it, richly decorated. 
The Prince admired both the quantity 


—»„— 


„ * 


* dee p. 326. 
of 
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P. III. of the money, and the elegance of the 

— — ſhow ; and as his Courtiers looked on 
with no leſs admiration, he bid them be 
of good cheer. Then turning about to 
Yalia: O] Abu Mohammed, ſays he, we 

. ſhould be fordid indeed, were we to depart 
hence with all this money, as if it were 
feraped up for ourſelves alone, whilſt our 
longing friends lcok on to no purpeſe. Call- 
ing therefore immediately for a Notary, 
he commands him to write down for ſuch 
a family ſo many thouſands; for ſuch a 
family ſo many; and ſo on, never ſtopping 
till, out of the thirty thouſand pieces, he 
had given away twenty-four thouſand, 
without ſo much as taking his. foot out of 
the ſtirrup “. 


From Munificence we paſs to another 
Quality, which, tho' leſs amiable, 1s not 
leſs ſtriking and popular, I mean Magn:- 
ficence. 


— 
2 n — * _— 


* Abulfeda, p. 189. 
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Tux ſplendour of the Caliph Moctader, 
when he received the Ambaſſador of the 
Greek Emperor at Bagdad, ſeems hardly 
credible. We relate it from one of their 
Hiſtorians, preciſely as we find it. 


Taz Caliph's whole Army both Horſe and 
Foot were under Arms, which together 
made a Body of one hundred and ſixty 
thouſand Men. His State-officers ſtood near 
him in the moſt ſplendid apparel, their Belts 
ſhining with Gold and Gems. Near them 
were ſeven thouſand Eunuchs - four thou- 
ſand white, the remainder of them black. 
The Porters or Door-keepers were in num - 
ber ſeven hundred. Barges and Boats with 


the moſt ſuperb decoration were ſwimming 


on the Tigris, Nor was the Palace itſelf 
leſs ſplendid, in which were hung up 
thirty-eight thouſand pieces of Tapeltry ; 
twelve thouſand five hundred of which 
were of ſilk, embroidered with gold. The 
Carpets on the floor were twenty-two 


thous 
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P. III. thouſand. An hundred Lions were brought 
D out, with a Keeper to each Lion. 
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AMoNG the other Spectacles of rare and 
ſtupendous luxury, was a Tree of Gold 
and Silver, which opened itſelf into eighteen 
larger branches, upon which, and the other 
leſs branches, ſate Birds of every ſort, made 
alſo of gold and filver, The Tree glit— 
tered with Leaves of the ſame Metals, and 
while its branches thro' Machinery ap— 
peared to move of themſelves, the ſeveral 
Birds upon them warbled their proper and 
natural notes. 


Wurd the Gree: Ambaſſador was intro- 
duced to the Caliph, he was led by the 
Viür thro” all this Magnificence ®. 


BuT belides Magnificence of this kind, 
which was at beſt but temporary, the 


— 


* Aoulfeda, p. 237. T his, according to the CHniſtian 
Era, happened in the year 917. 
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Caliphs gave inſtances of Grandeur more 
permanent. Some of them provided pub- 
lic buildings for the reception of Tra- 
yellers; ſupplied the Roads with Wells 


and Watering Places; meaſured out the 


diſtances by columns of Stone, and eſta- 
bliſhed Poſts and Couriers. Others re- 
paired old Temples, or built magnifi- 
cent new ones. The proviſion of Snow 
(which in hot Countries 1s almoſt a Ne- 
ceſſary) was not forgotten. Add to this 
Forums, or public Places for Merchants 
to aſſemble; Infirmaries; Obſervatories, 
with proper Inſtruments, for the uſe of 
Aſtronomers ; Libraries, Schools, and Col- 
leges for Students ; together with Socie- 
ties, inſtituted for Philoſophical inquiry“. 


IN 


ſO CY 


* — 


— 


* Many things are enumerated in this Paragraph, 
to confirm which we ſubjoin the following References 
among many omitted. 


For Buildings to accommodate Travellers, Abwlfed. P» 
154. Abulphar, p. 315, 310. Þ 
| | 20 ar 
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P. III. In the account of the Eſcurial Arat;; 
SY Manuſcripts, lately given by the learned 
Caſiri, it appears that the Public Libraries 
in Spain, when under the Arabian Princes, 
were no fewer than ſeventy a noble help 


* 


— 


For Wells upon the Road, Watering- places and Mal 
ones, Abulfed, p. 154. for Poſis and Couriers, the 
ſame, p. 157. 283. 


For Temples, Abulfed. p. 125. Abulphar. p. 210, 
315, 316. 


For Snow, Abulfed. p. 154. Abulphar. p. 261. 
Bohadin, p. 70. | 


For Infirmaries, Abulphar. p. 210. 343. 


For Obſervatories, Public Schools, &c. Abulphar, p. 
216. | 


For Learned Soctetiet, Abulphar. p. 217. Abul- 
ſed. p. 181, 182, 183. 210. 274. Bohadin Fit. Salad, 
P. 25. | ; 

Among their Philoſophical Tranſactions was 2 
Menſuration of the Earth's Circumference, made by 


order of the Caliph Almamun, which they brought to 
about twenty-four thouſand' Miles. 


this | 
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were ſo rare and expenſive *. 


A tranſaQtion between one of the Caliph 
of Bagdad's Ambaſſadors and the Court 
of Conſtantinople, is here ſubjoined, in or- 
der to illuſtrate the then Manners both of 
the Ambaſſador and the Court. 


As this Court was a remnant of the an- 
tient Imperial one under the Cæſars, it 
ſtill retained (as was natural) after its 
dominions were ſo much leſſened, an at- 
tachment to that Pomp and thoſe minute 
Ceremonials, which in the zenith of its 
Power it had been able to enforce. "I'was 


an Affection for this ſhadow of Grandeur, 
when the ſubſtance was in a manner gone, 


that induced the Emperor Conſtantine Por- 


Vid. Biblioth. Arabico-Hiſpan. Vol. II. p. 71. 
Matriti, 1770, | 


| pliyrogenitus 
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"Twas in conſequence of the ſame 
principles, that the above Ambaſſador, 
tho* coming from the Caliph, was told to 
make a humble obeiſance, as he ap- 
proached the Grecian Emperor. This 
the Ambaſſador (who had his rational 
pride alſo) abſolutely refuſing, it was in- 
geniouſly contrived, that he ſhould be 
introduced to the Emperor thro' a door 
ſo very low, as might oblige him, how- 
ever unwillingly, to make the Obeiſance 
required. The Ambaſſador, when he ar- 
rived, no ſooner ſaw the door, than he 
comprehended the contrivance, and with 
great readineſs turned about, and entered 
the Room backward . 


* dee. before, p. 299. 
+ Abulphar. 
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Wes have ſaid little concerning eminent C. VII. 


ARABIANS during this period in SypAl FW... 


Yet that we may not be wholly ſilent, 
we ſhall mention one fact concerning 
AvERROES, the famous Philoſopher and 
Lawyer, who was born at Corduba in the 
eleventh Century. 


As he was lecturing one day in the Col- 
lege of Lawyers, a Slave, belonging to 
one who was his Enemy, came and whit- 
pered him. AveRRots turning round, 
and ſaying; well, well, the company be- 
lieved the Slave had brought him a meſ- 
ſage from his maſter. The next day the 
Slave returned, implored his pardon, and 
publicly confeſſed that, when he whiſpered 
him, he had ſpoken a ſlander. God for- 
give thee, replied AvERRots; Thou H 
publicly ſhewa me to be a patient man 
and as for thy injury, tis not worthy of no- 
tice, AvxRROES after this gave him 
money, adding withal this monition * 

Rh... What 
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What thou haft done to Mx, do not do 10 
another *. 


Anp here, before we conclude this 
Chapter, we cannot help confeſſing that 


the Facts, we have related, are not always 


arranged in the ſtrict order of Chron; 
logy. 


Tur Mops indeed of Hiſtory (if theſe 


Chapters merit that name) appear to be 
different. There is a Mode which we 
may call Hiſtorical Declamation; a Mode, 


where the Author, dwelling little upon 


Facts, indulges himſelf in various and 
copious Reffecl ions. 


WHrATEveR Good (it any) may be de- 
rived from this Method, it is not likely 
to give us much Knowledge of Fac/s. 


t Fabric. Biblieth, Græc. T. XIII. p. 283, 284. 
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Another Mode is that, which I call Ge- C. VII. 
neral or rather Public Hiſtory; a Mode, e 
abundant in Fachs, where Treaties and 
Alliances, Battles and Sieges, Marches 
and Retreats are accurately retailed; to- 
gether with Dates, Deſcriptions, Tables, 


Plans, and all the collateral helps both of 
Chronology and Geography. 


Is this, no doubt, there is Utility. 
Yet the ſameneſs of the Events reſembles 
not a little the Sameneſs of Human Bo- 
dies. One Head, wo Shoulders, two 
Legs, &c. ſeem equally to charaQeriſe an 
European and an African; a native of old 
Rome, and a native of Modern. 


A third Species of Hiſtory ſtill behind 
is that, which gives a ſample of SENTI“ 
MENTS and MANNEIS. 


Ir the account of theſe aft be faithful, 
it cannot fail being inſtructive, ſince we 
view thro? theſe the interiour of human Na- 

B b 2 | ture. 
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Europeans are diſtinguiſhed from A/iatics, 
but Engliſb from French, French from Ita- 
lians, and (what is ſtill more) every indi- 
vidual from his neighbour : we view at 
the ſame time oNE NATURE, iel ig com 
mon to them all. 


Horace informs us that a Drama, where 
the SENTIMENTs and MANNERs are well 
preſerved, will pleaſe the Audience more 
than a Pompous FABLE, where they are 
wanting*. Perhaps, what is true in Dra- 
matic Compoſition, is not leſs true in Hi. 
torical. 


PLUTARCH, among the Greek Hiſto- 
rians, appears in a peculiar manner to 
have merited this praiſe. So likewiſe Bo- 
HADIN among the Arabians, and to Him 


* Sup. p. 212. in the Note, 
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we add ABUL-PHARAGIUs, and ABUL- 
rea, from whom ſo many facts in theſe 
Chapters are taken. 


Nor ought I to omit (as I ſhall ſoon 
refer to them) ſome of our beſt MoxK ISH 
HisToRIANsS, tho' prone upon occaſion 
to degenerate into the incredible. As 
they often lived during the times which 
they deſcribed, *twas natural they ſhould 
paint he life and THE MANNEKks, which 


they ſaw. 


A <£<INGLE Chapter more will finiſh all 


we have to ſay concerning the Arabians. 
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HAK. VI. 


ARABIANS favoured MEDICINE and As- 
TROLOGY —fatts, relative to theſe try; 
ſubjefs — they valued K No WLEDOr, 
but had no Ideas of civil. LIßERTr 
ie mean Exit of their laſt Cal pl, 
MosTAsSEM — End of their Empire 

in As lA, and in SPAIN —thetr preſent 
wretched degeneracy in AFRICA — an 
Anecdote, | : 


FI E ARABIANs favoured Mepicixs 

and ASTROLOGY, and many of their 
Princes had Profeſſors of each ſort uſually 
near their perſons. Self-Love, a natural 
Paſſion, led them to reſpe& the Art of 
Healing; Fear, another natural Paſſion, 
made them anxious to know the Future, 
and Superſtition believed there were men, 
who, by Anowing the Stars, could diſ- 
cover it. 


We 
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We ſhall firſt ſay ſomething concerning C. VIII. 
MepicinNeE®*, which we are ſorry to couple * 
with ſo futile an impoſture. 


wy — 8 + 
— 1 * 


'Tis commonly ſuppoſed that the Pre- 
ſcriber of Medicines, and the Provider, 
that is to ſay in common words, the Phy- 
fician and the Apothecary, were charac- 
ters anciently united in the ſame perſon. 


The following fact proves the contrary, at 
leaſt among /e Orientals. 


3 
2 


— e 
1 


In an Army commanded by Apiſben, 
an Officer of the Ca/ph Al- Motaſſem, it 
happened that Apſiſbin and the Army Phy- 
ſician, Zacharias, were diſcourſing toge- 
ther. I aſſert, ſays Zacharias, you can 
ſend for nothing from an Apothecary, but, 
whether he has it or has it not, he will aſſirm 
that he has. Aphſhin, willing to make the 
trial, bids them bring him a catalogue of 
unknown people, and tranſcribing out of it 
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FP. III. about twenty of their names, ſends Mel. 

W ſengers to the Apothecaries to provide him 
thoſe Medicines. A few confeſt they 
knew no ſuch medicines ; others affirmed 
they knew them well, and taking the 
money from the Meſſengers, gave them 
ſomething out of their ſhops. Aphſhin 
upon this, called them together, permitted 
thoſe, who ſaid they knew nothing of the 
Medicines, to remain in the Camp, and 
commanded the reſt that inſtant to de- 
part 9. | 


Tre following ſtory is more inte- 
reſting. 


Tur Caliph, Mottawakkel!, had a Phyſi- 
cian belonging to him, who was a CuR1s- 
TIAN, named Honain. One day, after 
ſome other incidental converſation, IT would 
lave thee, ſays the Caliph, teach me 4 
Preſcription, by which J may take off any 


— 
8 


* Abulphar, p 167. 


Enemy 
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Enemy I pleaſe, and yet at the ſame time C. VIII. 
it ſhould never be diſcovered. Hondin, ee 


clining to give an anſwer, and pleading 
ignorance, was impriſoned, 


BeixnG brought again, after a year's 
interval, into the Caliph's preſence, and 
ſtill perſiſting in his ignorance, tho' 
threatened with death, the Caliph ſmiled 
upon him and ſaid, Be of good cheer, we 
were only willing to try thee, that we might 
have the greater confidence m thee, 


As Honain upon this bowed down and 
kiſſed the Earth, What hindered thee, ſays 


the Caliph, from granting our requeſt, when 


thou ſatoeſt us appear ſo ready to perform 
what we had threatened? Two things, 


replied Honain, MY RELiGloN, and MY 
PrRoFesSION ; My RELIGION, which com- 
mands me to do good to my Enemies; MY 
PRoFESSION, which was purely inſtituted 


for the benefit of Mankind, Two NOBLE 


LAWS, 
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P. III. Laws, faid the Caliph, and immediately 
— preſented him (according to the Eaſtern 


nued playing with this rent, till he had 
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Uſage) with rich garments and a ſum of 
money x. 


Tux ſame Caliph was once ſitting upon 
a Bench with another of his Phyſicians, 
named Ba#iſh, who was dreſt in a Tunic 
of rich ſilk, but which happened on the 
edge to have a ſmall Rent. The Calip), 
entering into diſcourſe with him, conti- 


made it reach up to his girdle. In the 
courſe of their converſation, the Caliph 
aſked him, How he could determine, when 
2 Perſon was fo mad, as to require being 
pound? -e bind Him, replies Badiſh, 
when things proceed to that extremity, that 
he tears the Tunic of his Phyſician up ts 
e girdle. The Caliph fell backward in a 
fit of laughing, and ordered Bacliſb (as 
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* Abulpharag. P- 1725 173. 
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he had ordered Honain) a Preſent of rich C VIII. 

Carments, and a Donation in Money . 
TaraT ſuch Freedom of Converſation 

was not always checked, may appear from 

the following, as well as the preceding 

Narrative. | 


Tux Caliph, Al-wathick, was once fiſh- 
ing with a rod and line, upon a Raft in 
the River Tigris. As he happened to 
catch nothing, he turned about to his 
Phyſician Jon, the Son of Mziſna, then 
ſitting near him, and ſaid a little ſharply, 
Thou unlucky fellow, get thee gone. Com- 
mander of the Faithful, replies his Phyſi- 
cian, ſay not what is abſurd. "That Jolin, 
| the San of Miſna, whoſe Father was an 
obſcure Man, and whoſe Mother was pur- 
chaſed for à few pieces of Silver; whom 
Fortune has ſo far favoured, that he has 
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P. III. been admitted to the ſociety and familiarity 
/ Caliphs; who is fo overpowered with thy 


them that, to which. even his hopes did ny 


PHILOLOGICAL 


good things of life, as to have obtained ſr 


aſpire; that Hz (I ſay) ſhould be an uv. 
LUCKY FELLOW, 7s ſurely ſomething muf 
abjurd.— 


However, if the Commander of the Faitl. 
ful would have me tell him, uo 18 un- 
LUCKY, 1 will inform him. And who is he, 
ſays the Caliph ?—The Man, replied Jony, 
who being ſprung from four Caliphs, and 
being then raiſed thro' God to the Caliphate 
HIMSELF, can leave his Caliphate and hi 
Palaces, and in the middle of the Tigris ſit 
upon a paultry raft twenty cubits broad, 
and as many long, without the leaſt if 
ſurance that a flormy blaſt may not fink him; 
Peſembling too by his employ the pooreſt, tit 
worſt fellows in the world, I mean Fiſher- 


Hen. 


Tur 
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moved, if my preſence did not reflrain him. 


ANOTHER inſtance of lenity I muſt not 
omit, tho' in a later period, and in an- 
other Country. When A/-azis was Sul- 
tan of Egypt, a Poet there wrote a ſcan- 
dalous invective upon Him and is Vigir. 
The Vizir complained and repeated the 
Verſes to Al-azris, to whom the Sultan 
thus replied : I percerve, ſays he, that in 


You : in pardoning it, YOU ſhall have your 
ſhare along with Mx H. | 


We are now, as we promiſed, to men- 
tion ASTROLOGY, which ſeems to have 
been connected in its origin with A/ro- 
nomy. Philoſophers, men of veracity, 


1 — 
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* Abulpharag. p. 168. 
+ Abulpharag. p. 219. 


Tax Prince on this ſingular diſcourſe C. VIn. 
only remarked — My Companion I find i 


this invective I have my ſhare along with 


ſtudied 


- A py omg wing * ; — 
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P. III. ſtudied the Heavenly Bodies; and twas 
Oe upon Z/heir labours, that Impoſtors built 


Aſtrology. 


Tur Following Facts however, notwith. 


ſtanding its temporary credit, ſeem not 
much in its favour. 


Wurd Al-wathick (the Caliph, whom 
we have juſt mentioned) was dangerouſly 
ill, he ſent for his Afrologers, one of 
whom, pretending to inquire into his 
deſtiny, pronounced that from that day 


he would live fifty years. He did not 
however live beyond ten days *. | 


A few years after, the ſame Pretenders 
to Prediction ſaid, that a vaſt number of 
Countries would be deſtroyed by floods; 
that the Rains would be immenſe, and 


- 
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* Abuipharag. p. 168. 
the 
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the Rivers far exceed their uſual bounda- C. VIII. 


ries. 


Mtn began upon this to prepare; to 
expect Inundations with terror; and to 
betake themſelves into places, which might 
protect them by their altitude. 


Taz Event was far from correſponding 
either to the ?Hhreats of the Prophets, or to 
the fears of the Vulgar. The Rain that 
ſeaſon was ſo remarkably ſmall, and fo 
many Springs and Rivers were abſorbed 
by the Drought, that Public Supplications 
for Rain were many times made in the 
| City of Bagdad. 


We muſt however confeſs that not- 
withſtanding theſe and many other ſuch 
failures, Aftrologers ſtill maintained their 
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P. III. ground, gained admittance for many 

WW years into the Courts of theſe Princes, 
and were conſulted by many, who appear 
not to have wanted abilities, 


As the Weft of Europe leatnt Aſtronomy, 
from theſe Arabiant, ſo ASTROLOGY ap- 


pears to have attended it, and to have been 
much eſteemed during Centuries not re- 


mote, thro' Germany, Italy, France, &&. 


Ex fo late as the days of Cardinal 
Mazarine, when that Miniſter lay on lis 
death-bed, and a Comet happened to ap- 
pear, there were not wanting Flatterers 
to inſinuate, that it had reference to Hin, 
and his deſtiny. The Cardinal anſwered 
them with a manly pleaſantry — “ Me- 
% fteurs, la Comete me fait trop d lan- 
« neur *. 


mn, 


* Bayle, ſur la Comte, | 
| Wr 
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the fair Fruit of KnowLEGE, they appear 
to have had little reliſh for the fairer Fruit 
of LIBERTY. This valuable Plant ſeems 
to have rarely flouriſhed beyond the 
bounds of Europe, and ſeldom even there, 
but in particular regions. 


Ir has appeared indeed from the facts 
already alleged, that theſe Eaſtern Princes 
often ſhewed many eminent Virtues ; the 
Virtues I mean of Candour, Magnanimity, 
Affability, Compaſſion, Liberality, Juſtice, 
and the like. But it does not appear, that 
either they or their ſubjefs ever quitted 


thoſe ideas of Deſpotiſm and Servitude, 


which during all ages appear to have been 
the Characteriſtic of Oriental Dominion. 


As all things human naturally decay, 
lo, after a period of more than five Ceatu- 
ries, did the illuſtrious race of the ABAS“ 
C c | 51D. 
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We cannot quit theſe Orientals without C. VIII. 
obſerving that, tho' they eagerly coveted Ret 
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the place of my abode. 
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sb. The laſt rezgning Caliph of that 
Family, Al- Moſtaſſem, waſting his time in 
idleneſs and luxury, and that without the 
leaſt Judgment, or Confiſtency in the 
conduct of his Empire; when he was told 
of the formidable approach of the Tartars, 
and how neceſſary it was, either to ſooth 
them by Submiſſion, or to oppoſe them 
by Force, made, in anſwer to this advice, 
the following mean reply For Mx Bag- 
dad ſuffices; which they will not ſurely think 
too much, if JI yield them the other Pro- 
vinces. They will not invade me, while 1 


remain there; for this is my Manſion, and 


L1TTLE did theſe poor Sentiments avail, 
Bag dad ſoon after was taken, and he him- 
ſelf, having baſely aſked permiſſion to 
approach the Tartar Frince, appeared, and 
offered him diſhes, filled with Pearls and 
precious Stones. Theſe the Tartar diltri- 
buted among his Attendants, and a few 
days 
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days after put the unhappy Calph to C. VIII. 
death“. — 


Bagdad being loſt, by this fatal Event 
the Dignity and Sovereignty of the Caliphs 
were no more. 


Tux Name indeed remained in Egypt 
under the Mamlucs, but it was a name 
merely of Honour, as thoſe other Princes 
were abſolute. | 


Ir even continued in the ſame Family 
to the time of Selim, Emperor of the 
Turks. When that Emperor in 1520 con- 
quered Egypt, and deſtroyed the Mamlucs, 
he carried the Caliph, whom he found 
there, a Priſoner to Conflantin:ple. Twas 
partly in this laſt City, and partly in 
Egypt that this Caliph, when degraded, 
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* Abulpharag. p. 318, 337, 338, 339. Theſe 
Events happened in the middle of the thirteenth Cen- 
tury, 


„ lived 
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P. III. lived upon a Penſion. When he died, the 
1 Family of TE A BASS D, once fo illuſ. 
trious, and which had borne the Title of 
Caliph for almoſt eight hundred years, 
ſunk with Him from Obſcurity into Obli— 


vion *. 


Wurd the Tortars and the Turks had 
extinguiſhed the Soveretgnty of theſe 
Arabians 1n the Eaſt, and the Deſcendants 
of the antient Spaniards had driven them 
out of Spain, the remainder in Africa 
foon degenerated ; till at length under the 
celebrated MuLy IsMAEL, in the beginning 
of this Century, they ſunk into a State of 
Ignorance, Barbarity, and abject Servi- 


*** n 


* See the Supplement of that excellent Scholar, 
Pococke, to his Edition of Abulpharagius. In this Sup- 
plement we have a ſhort but accurate Account of the 
Caliphs who ſucceeded Maſtaſſem, even to the time of 
their ExtinCtion. | 
See alſo Herbelot's Bibliath. Orientale, under the Word 
"8 | Abaſſides, with the ſeveral references to other Articles 
& in the ſame Work. 
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fud:, hardly to be equalled either in an- C.VIIL 
tient or in modern Hiſtory. 3 


Bur I ſay nothing concerning them 
during this unhappy Period. That which 
I have been treating, tho' in Chronology 
a middle Period, was to them, in many re- 


ſpects, a truly Golden one. | 


—— 
3 3 2 


I conclude this Chapter with the fol- 
lowing Anecdote, ſo far curious, as it 


8 


proves that, even in our own Century, the 
Taſte among /e Orientals for Fhiloſophy 
was not fotally extinguiſhed. 


— 
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IN the year 1721 a Turkiſh Envoy 


came to the Court of France. As he 
was a Man of Learning, he ſearched thro' 
Paris (tho' in vain) for the Commentary 
of Averroes upon Ariſtotle, a large Work 
in Latin, containing five Folio Volumes, 
printed at Venice by the Juntæ, in the 
years 1552, 1553. It happened that, vi- 

3 ſiting 
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P. III. fiting the King's Library, he ſaw the 
"Y— Book he wanted; and ſeeing it, he could 
not help expreſſing his ardent wiſh to 
poſſeſs it. The King of France, hearing 
what had happened, ordered the Volumes 
to be magnificently bound, and pre- 
ſented him by his Librarian, the Abbe 


Big non“. 


* Vid. Reimanni Hiftor. Atheiſmi et Atheorum, $ye. 
pn.. 
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CHAP. IX. 


Concerning the LATINS, or FRANKs — 
Bepe, ALCUIN, JoAN NES ER1GENA, 
Sc. GERBERTUS or GliBtERTUus, tra- 
velled to the Arabians in Spain for im- 
provement —ſuſpefled of Ma GI — this 
the misfortune of many ſuperior Geniuſes 
in dark Ages; of Bacon, PETRARCH, 
FavusT, and others — Erudition of THE 
Cuurcn; Ignorance of TE LAITY — 
Id uILPHUs, an Engliſhman, eaucated in 
the Court of Edward the Confeſſor — 
attached himſelf to the Duke of Nor- 
mandy accompliſbed Character of QUEEN 
EciTHA, Wife of the Confeſſor — Plan 
of Education in thoſe Days — THE 
PLACES of Study, THE AUTHORS Au- 
died — Canon Law, Civil Law, Holy 
War, Inquiſition — Troubadours — W 11 - 
LIAM oF PoICTON — Debauchery, Cor- 
ruption, and Avarice of the Times — 


Cc 4 Wir- 
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WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR, his Cha. 
rater and Taſle — His Sons, Rurvus and 
Henry—/ittle Incidents concerning them 
— HILDEBERT, @ Poet of the times— 
fine Verſes of his quoted. 


Paſs now to another Race, Tue LA- 
TiNs, or Inhabitants of WrsTERN 
Eukop, who in this middle age were 
often by the Arabians, their Contempo- 
raries, called FRANKS. 


IG NORAN CE was their general Charac- 
ter, yet Individuals we except in the enu- 
meration, which follows. 


BDE, called the Venerable from his re- 
ſpectable Character, was an Engliſbman; 
was born in the ſeventh Century, but 
flouriſhed in the eighth; and left many 
Works, Critical, Hiſtorical, and Theolo- 
gical, behind him. 


ALCUN 
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Diſciple, and like him an Engliſhman. 
He was famous for having been Preceptor 
to Charlemagne, and much in his favour 
for many years *. 

JoaN NES ERIGENA, a Native of Scot- 
land, and who about the fame period, or 
a little later lived ſometimes in France, 
and ſometimes in England, appears to 
have underſtood Greek, a rare accompliſh- 
ment for hae Countries in thoſe days. 


Ir is related of him, that when he was 
once ſitting at table over againſt the Em- 
peror, Charles tlie Bald, the Emperor 


The Grammatical Works of theſe two, together 
with thoſe of other Grammarians, were publiſhed in 
Quarto by Putſchius, at Hanover, in the year 1605. 
Thoſe, who would learn more concerning them, may 
conſult Fabricins and Cave. 


aſked 
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ALcuin (ſometimes called Alcuinus, Ch. IX. 
ſometimes Flaccus Albimmus} was Bede's - 
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P. III. aſked him — How far diffant A Scott 


—— 


PHILOLOGICAL 


was from A SOTT ?—As far, Sir, replied 
he, as the Table's length *, 


A Treatiſe of his, which appears to 
be Metaphyſical, intitled De Divifione Na. 
ture, was printed in a thin Folio at Ox. 
FORD, in the year 1681. 


ApELARD, a Monk of Bath, for the 
ſake of Mathematical Knowlege travelled 
into Spain, Egypt, and Arabia, and tranſ- 
lated Euclid out of Arabic into Latin, 
about the year 1130. RoBERT oF Rean- 


— —— — p64 aa — — 
— — 


In the original, taken from Roger de Hoveden, 
Annal. pars prior, it is — Quid diftiet inter SOTUM 
et ScoTUM ?— The Anſwer was—Tabula tantum. 


We have tranſlated SOTUM, SoTT, in order to 
preſerve the Emperor's dull Pun, tho' perhaps not 
quite agreeably to its proper meaning. 


The word ScoTuM plainly decides the Country 
of this learned man, which ſome ſeem, without rea- 
{on, to have doubted, 


ING; 
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1143“. 


Tux found, by fatal experience, that 
little Information was to be had ar home, 
and therefore ventured upon theſe peril- 
lous journies abroad. 


GERBERTUs or GIBERTUs, a Native 
of France, flouriſhed a little before them 
in the tenth Century, called, (tho not on 
his account) Sæculum obſcurum, the dark 
Age. His ardent Love tor Mathematical 
Knowlege carried Him too from his own 
Country into Span, that he might there 
learn Science from the learned 4 ab1ans. 


* 


AFTER an uncommon proficiency in 
the Mathematics, and after having re- 


i 


* See Walliss Preface to his Algebra, Hol. Lond, 


1685. p. 5+ 
* P. 5 commended 
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ixG, a Monk, travelled into Spain on the Ch. IX. 
ame account, and wrote about the year 
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P. III. commended himſelf for his Learning and 

—— Abilities both to Robert, King of Franc, 
and to the Emperor Ortho, he became firf 
Archbiſhop of Rheims, then of Ravenna, 
and at length Pope, by the name of Syr. 
VESTER THE SECOND. 


His three capital Preferments being at 
Rheims, Ravenna, and Rome, each begin- 
ning with an R, gave occaſion to the fol- 
lowing barbarous Verſe— 


Tranfit ab R Gerbertus ad R, poſt Papa 
viget Rx. 


"Tis fingular that not his Sacerdotal, nor 
even his Pontifical Character could fcreen 
him from the imputation of Macic, in- 


curred merely, as it ſhould ſeem, from 
his ſuperior Ingenuity. 


— 
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* See Brown's Faſciculus rerum expetendar. et fi- 


giendar. Vol. II. p. 83, 
A Biſhop 
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A Biſhop Otho, who lived in the next Ch. IX. 
Century, gravely relates of him, that he 
obtained the Pont iſicate by wicked Arts, 
for in his youth, when he was nothing 
more then a fimple Monk, having left 
his Monaſtery, he gave himſelf up wholly 
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his deceafe, he ſhould wholly in Body and 
Soul belong to Him, thro' whoſe frauds 
he had acquired / great a Dignity “. 

A Car- 4 


to the Devil, on condition he might obtain | 
that, which he deſired. | k 
Soon after this, the ſame Hiſtorian, | 
having given an account of his gradual | 
Riſe, ſubjoins — that at length, by e i 
Devil's help, he was made Roman Pontif, | 
but then it was upon Compact, that after Þ 
q 


— —_— ——. „ * — — — — 


Hic (ſeilicet Gerbertus) matis artibus Pont ifica- 
tum obtinuit, es quod ab adoleſcentia, cum Monachus eſſet, 
relifto Menaſterio, ſe totum Diabolo obtulit, modo quod 
optabat obtineret.— And ſoon after, a ſhort narrative of 
bis Riſe being given, the Hiſtorian ſubjoins—Poſtrems s 


Romana, 
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the ſame great man / Gerbertus I mean) 


PHILOLOGICAL 


A Cardinal Benno, of nearly the fame 
age with this Biſhop Ozrho, ſpeaking ef 


informs us, ig Demon had aſſured him, 
that he ſhould not die, till he had cele- 
brated Maſs at Feruſalem that Gerbertu;, 
miſtaking this for the City ſo called, un- 
warily celebrated Maſs at Rome, in 4 
Church called Jeruſalem, and, being de- 
ceived by the Equrivocation of the Nam, 
met a ſudden and a wretched end“. 


As to theſe Stories, they are of that 
vagabond ſort, which wander from Age 
to Age, and from Perſon to Perſon; which 
find their way into the Hiſtories of diſtant 
periods, and are ſometimes transferred 
from Hiſtories to the Theatre. 


6 MA. * the LL 4 * — 


juſt quoted, V. II. p. 88. 


Romanus Pontifex Diabolo adjuvante fuit conſtitutus; 
hac tamen lege, ut poſi ejus obitum tetus ILLIUS in anima 
et corpore eſſet, cujus fraudibus tantam adeptus eſt 
dignitatem. See Biſhop Orho, in Brown's Faſaculu:, 


* See the ſame Faſcicul. p. 88. | 
Tur 
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in Shakſpeares HENRY THE FourTHn; 
and for THE CoMPACT, we have all ſeen 
it in the Pantomine of Ds. FavusTvs. 


Ong thiug we cannot but remark : the 
dull Contemporaries of theſe ſuperior Ge- 
niuſes, not ſatisfied with referring their 
Superiority to Pre-eminence merely natu- 
ral, recurred abſurdly to Power ſuperna- 


tural, deeming nothing leſs could ſo far 


exceed themſelves. 


SUCH was the Caſe of the able Scholar 
juſt mentioned. Such, ſome centuries af- 
terward, was the Caſe of RoGtr Bacon, 
of FRANC1s PETRARCH, of Joux Favs r, 
and many others. 


Bacox's Knowlege of Glaſſes, and of 
the 7. eleſcope in particular, made them ap- 


ply to Him literally, what Virgil had ſaid 

Poetic all — | 

Carmina vel Cælo poſſunt deducere Lunam. 
V1R- 
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THe JERUSALEM TALE may be found Ch. IX. 
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TRARCR, in the fourteenth; Favsr, in the fiſteenth. 


PHILOLOGICATL 


VIRGII himſelf had been fooliſhly 
thought a Magician, and therefore, be. 
cauſe PETRARCH was delighted with the 
ſtudy of ſo capital an author, even Px. 
TRARCH alſo was ſuſpected of Macic. 


For Joux FavsT, as he was either 
the Inventor, or among the firſt PraQtiſers 
of the Art of Printing, 'tis no wonder the 
ignorant vulgar ſhould refer to Diabolical 
Aſſiſtance a Power, which multiplied 
Books in a manner to them ſo incompre- 
henſible. 


Tuls Digreſſion has led us to Ex- 
amples rather againſt Chronological Order; 
tho' all of them included within that 
Age, of which we are writing *. For the 


" ” — 
y * 2 — * 1 


— 


* Bacon lived in the thirteenth Century; Pt- 


See a curious Book of Gabriel Naude, a learned Frend- 
man of the laſt Century, intitled Apologie pour les grand 
Hommes, accuſees de MaGig. 


honour 
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accuſed Geniuſes were all of them Eccle- 
faſtics. Indeed the reſt of Weſlern Eu- 
rope was in a manner wholly barbarous, 
compoſed of ignorant Barons, and their 
more ignorant FYaſſals; men like Homer's 
Cimmerians, 


"Heps — ve KEKGAUpaphevot —— 


With Fog and Cloud envelop'd —— 


Fou theſe we paſs, or tather go back, 
to INGULPHUs, an Eccliſiaſtic, and an 
Hiſtorian, valuable for having lived during 
an intereſting Time, and in intereſting 
Places. 


He was by birth an Engliſoman, and had 
been educated in the Court of Edward the 
Confeſſor ; went thence to the Court of the 
Duke of Normandy, to whoſe favour he 
was admitted, and there preferred. Some 
time after this, when the ſucceſsful Ex- 
D d pedition 


honour too of the CHURCH, theſe fallly Ch. IX. 
N —ͤ — 
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P. III. pedition of that Duke had put him in 
WR poſſeſſion of the Crown of England, the 
Duke (then William the Conqueror) re. 
called him from ” Normandy ; took him 
into favour here, and made him at length 


Abbot of Croyland, where he died advanced 
in years k. 


IN Gurus tells us, that King Ed- 
ward's Queen, EGITHA, was admirable 
for her Beauty, her literary Accompliſh- 


ments, and her Virtue. 


He relates, that being a Boy he fre- 
quently ſaw Queen Egitha, when he vi- 
ſited his Father, in King Edward's Court; 
—that many times when he met her, as 
he was coming from School, ſhe uled to 
diſpute with him about his Learning, and 


— 


— 


* See Ingulphus's Hiflory, in the Preface to thc 


Oxferd Edition of the year 1684. See alſo p. 75, of 
the Work itſelf. 


his 
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iis Verſes—that ſhe had a peculiar plea- Ch. IX. 
ſure to paſs from Grammar to Logic, in 
which ſhe had been inſtructed; and that; 
when ſhe had entangled him there with 
{me ſubtle Concluſion, ſhe uſed to bid 
one of her Attendants give him two or 
three pieces of money, and carry him to 


the Royal Pantry, where he was treated 
with a Repaſt “. 


As to the Manners of the times, he tells 
us, that the whole Nation began to lay 
aſide the Engliſb Cuſtoms, and in many 
things to imitate the Manners of the 
French; all the Men of Quality to ſpeak 
the Gallic Idiom in their Houſes, as a high 
ſtrain of Gentility ; to draw their Charters 
and public Inſtruments after the manner 
of the French; and in theſe and many 
other things to be aſhamed of their own 


Cuſtoms f. 
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See the ſame Ingulphus, p. 62. 
See the ſame Author, in the ſame page. 
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P. III. Some years before the Conqueſt, 2 

—Y— Duke of Normandy (whom INGuLpuy; 
calls mot illuſtrious and glorious} made x 
viſit to England, attended with a grand 
retinue. King Edward received him ho- 
nourably, kept him a long while, carried 
him round to ſee is Cities and Caſtles, 
and at length ſent him home with many 
rich Preſents *. 


Ix Gul nus ſays, that at this time Dube 
1/illiam had no hopes of the Succeſſinn, 
nor was any mention made of it; yet 
conſidering, the Settlement of the Crown 
made upon him ſoon afterward, and the 
Reception he then found, this ſhould hard- 
ly ſeem probable. 


Kine Edward, according to INGUL- 
PHUS, had great merit in remitting the 


— 


See the ſame Author, p. 65. 68. 


DAxx- 
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DANE-GELT, that heavy Tax impoſcd Ch. IX. 
upon the people by the Daniſh Uſurpers, 
his immediate Predeceſſors *. 


LD TT ER 


© he 


* oy. 


* 1 1 "x 5 = 6 & 
_ —— - N K — — — - - 
rr CCC 
— — — — 


As to LITERARY MAT TERS, it has 
appeared that 7he Queen, beſides the 
uſual Accompliſhments of the times, 
(which ſhe undoubtedly poſſeſt) had been 
inſtructed allo in ſuperior forts of Know- 


lege. She may be ſuppoſed therefore to 


have ſurpaſt, not only her own Court, 
but perhaps other Courts /nce, as they 
have ſeldom more to boaſt, than the faſhion- 
able Poliſh, | 


For the LiTERARY QUALIFICATIONS 
of our Hiſtorian himſelf, we perceive ſome- 
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thing of his Education in what we have 


LN 


already quoted from him. He is more 
particular afterwards, when he tells that 
he was zrſt bred at Weſtminfter, and then 
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* See the ſame Author, p. 65. 
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P. III. ſent to Oxford — that in the firſt he learnt 
WY Grammar, in the laſt he ſtudied Arat! 
and the Rhetoric of Cicers : —that finding 
himſelf ſuperior to many of his Contem- 
poraries, and diſdaining the littleneſs of 
his own Family, he left home, ſought the 
Palaces of Kings and Princes, &c. &c. 
Twas thus that, after a variety of Events, 
ne became Secretary to /he Duke of Nor- 
mandy, afterwards William the Conqueror, 
and ſo purſued his Fortune, till he became 


Abbòot of Croyland *. 


We ſhall only remark on this Narra- 
tive, that Wes rMINSTER and OxrokD 
ſeem to have been ned to the fame pur- 
poſes then, as now; that the Scholar at 
WESTMINSTER was to hegin, and at Ox- 
FORD was to finiſh; a Plan of Education 
which ſtill exiſts; which is not caſy to 


— 


ye 


'* ? Hee the ſame Author, p. 73. 75. 


IN AU INE. 


tient and ſo uninterrupted a Preſcription. 


NEARLY the ſame time a Monk, by 
name GRATIAN, collecting the numerous 
Necrees of Popes and Synods, was the 
firſt who publiſhed a Body of CANON 
Law*, *Twas then alſo, or a little earlier, 
that Amalfi, a City of Calabria, being 
taken by the Pans, they diſcovered there 
by chance an original MS. of Juſtinian's 
Cope, which had been in a manner un- 
known from the time of that Emperor f. 
This curious Book was brought to Pz/a, 
and, when P:/a was taken by the Floren- 
tines, was transferred to Florence, and 
there has continued even to this day. 


he mended; and which can plead ſo an- Ch. IX. 


» WT LA — * —_ — 


VW— 


* This happened in the year 1157. See Duck 
De Auctoritatę Juris Civilis Romanor. p. 66. 88. Edit. 
Lond. 1679. 


+ See the ſame author, p 66.—Amalfi was taken 
by the Piſans in the year 1127. 
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AND thus it was that by ſingular for. 
tune the CIVIL and CANON Law, having 
been about the ſame time promulged, pra. 
dually found their way into moſt of the 
Weſtern Governments, changing more or 
leſs their Municipal Laws, and changing 


with thoſe Laws the very forms of their 
Conſtitutions, 


'Twas ſoon after happened that wild 
Enthufiaſm, which carried ſo many thou- 
ſands from the Weſt into the Eat, to pro- 
ſecute what was thought, or at leaſt called 
A Hory WAR. 


AFTER the numerous Hiſtories antient 
and modern of theſe CRusaDts, it would 
be ſuperfluous to ſay more, than. to ob- 
ſerve that, by repeating them, men ap- 


— 


— 
2 — [ee — — 


* It began in the year 1095. See Fuller's He) 
Farre, Book I ch. 8 William of Malm:ſbary, Lib. IV. 
g. 2. among the Scriptores poſt Bedam. 


pear 
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pear to have grown worſe; to have be- 


499 
Ch. Ix. 


come more ſavage, and greater barba W 


rians. It was ſo late as during one of the 
lat of them, that theſe Cruſaders ſacked 
the Chriſtian City of Conſtantinople , and 
that while % were committing unheard - 
of cruelties in that Capital of Chriſtendom, 
anther party of them, nearer home, were 
employed in maſſacring the innocent Al- 
bigeots f. 


So great was the zeal of Extirpation, 


that when one of theſe me Cruſades 
was going to ſtorm the City of Bezzeres, 
a City filled with Cathiolics, as well as 


* In the year 1204. See the ſame Fuller, B. III. 
chap. 17. and Nicetas the Choniute, alrcady quoted at 


large, from p. 300 to p. 313. 


+ The Cruſades againſt them began in the year 
1206; the Maſſacres were during the whole courſe of 
the war; ſee Fuller's H. Warre, B. III. from chap. 
18 to ch. 22. eſpecially chap. 21. and Maſbeim's 


Church Hiſtory, under the article Albigenſes. 
Heretics, 
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P. III. Heretics, a ſeruple aroſe that, by ſuch 3 
wyY— meaſure, /he Good might periſh as well 


PHIL OLOGICAL 


as the Bad. Kill them all, ſaid an able 
Sophiſt—41// them all, and God will kno 


his own *. 


To diſcover theſe A/bigeors, the home 
Cruſades were attended by a Bard if 
Monks, whoſe buſineis was To 1xquike 
after Offenders, called Feretics, When 
the Cruſade was finiſhed, the Monks, like 
the Dregs of an empty Veſlel, till re- 
mained, and deriving from the Crufad: 
their Authority, from the Canon Law their 
judicial Forms, became by 7heſe two (! 
mean the Crujade and Canon Law) that 
formidable Court, THE COURT of InqQui- 


SLT ION, 


* 


Bur in theſe latter events we rather 
anticipate, for they did not happen, till 


ap 


* Tuzz. les tous: Dieu connoit ceux, qui ſont à lui. 


Fiſtvire de Troubadours, Vol I. p. 193. : 
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the beginning of te 7hirteenth Century, Ch. IX. 
whereas the firſt Cruſade was towards the 
End of the eleventh x. 
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ABouT the beginning of the eleventh 
Century, and for a Century or two after, 
flouriſhed the Tribe of TRO UBA DOURsõ, 
or PROVEN SAL PoE Ts HF, who chiefly 
lived in the Courts of thoſe Princes, that 
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In the year 1095 or 1096. — Fuller's H. WWarre, 
p. 21, And William of Malmeſbury, before quoted, p. 
9. | 
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'Tis to be remarked, that theſe two Events, I mean 
the ſacking of Conſtantinople, and the Maſtacres of 
the Albigeots, happened more than @ hundred years 
aſter this Holy War had been begun, and after its 
more ſplendid Parts were paſt, that is to ſay, the taking 
of 7eruſalem, the eſtabliſhment of @ Kingdom there, 
(which laſted eighty years) and the gallant Efforts of 
Coeur de Leon againſt Saladin. All againſt the Sara- 
cens, that followed, was languid, and, for the greater 
part of it, adverſe. 
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+ See a Work, 3 Vol. 12mo. intitled, Hiſtoire 
Litteraire de Troubadours, printed at Paris 1774, where 
there is an ample detail both of them, and their Poems. 


had 
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had Sovereignties in or near PRovexcy, 


where the Provengal Language was ſpoken, 
"Twas in this Language they wrote, a 
Language, which, tho' obſolete now, was 
then eſteemed the beſt in Europe, being 
prior to the Halian of Dante and Petrarch, 


THEY were called TRouBADOURs from 


 Trouver, to find or to invent“, like the 


Greek Appellation, Pox , which means (we 
know) a MAKER. 


THeiR Subjects were moſtly Gelantry 
and Love, in which their /icentious Ideas 
we are told were exceſſive. Princes did 
not diſdain to be of their number, ſuch 
among others as our RICHARD Coon 
DEF LEoN, and the celebrated WILLIAM, 
CounT of PoicTou, who was a Contem- 


— 


—_ = 


See Hi. de Troub, Vol. I. Diſcours prelim. p. 25. 
+ See the ſame Work in the ſame page. 


porary 


INQU IXI EVS. 
porary with William the Conqueror and his 


Sons. 


A Sonnet or two, made by RIc HARD, 
are preſerved, but they are obſcure, and 
as far as intelligible, of little value *. 


Tus Sonnets of WILLIAM of Poiclon, 
now remaining, are (as we are informed) of 
the moſt /centious kind, for a more /icen- 


tious man never exiſted f. 


HisToRIANS tell us, that near one of 
his Caſtles he founded a ſort of Abbey 


ro 


— — — — 


See Hiſt, de Troub. Vol. I. p. 54. 


+ See Hift. de Troub, Vol. I. p. 7. 


As to his famous Abhey or Nunnery, ſoon after 
mentioned, ſee the ſame Work, p. 3, 4. but more 
particularly and authentically, ſee Milliam of Malmeſ- 
bury, a writer nearly contemporary, and from whom the 
Narrative here given is taken. The Paſſage in Malme/- 
bury begins with the words Erat tum Miilielmus, Comes 
Pitaum um, &c. &c. p. 96. Edit. Londin. Fol. 1596. 
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p. III. for Women of Pleaſure, and appointed 
— the moſt celebrated among his Ladies to 
the Offices of Abbeſs, Prioreſs, &c. that 

he diſmiſt his Wife, and, taking the Wife 

of a certain Viſcount, lived with her 
publicly, —that being excommunicated for 

this by Girard Biſhop of Angouleſme, and 
commanded to put away his unlawful 

4 Companion, he replied, Thou ſhalt ſooner 
curl Hair upon that bald Pate of thine, 

than will I ſubmit to u arvorce from the 
Viſcounteſs — that having received a like 
rebuke, attended with an Excommunica- 

tion from his own Biſbop, the Biſbop f 
Poiclou, he ſeized him by the Hair, and 

was about to diſpatch him, but ſuddenly 

ſtopt by ſaying, I have that Averſion to 

Thee, Thou ſhalt never enter Heaven thro 

the affiſtance of MV Hand x. 


_— 


* The Words in Malmeſbury are — Nec carlum un- 
quam intrabis mee manus miniſterio, P. 96. 


Ip 
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Ir I might be permitted to digreſs, I Ch. IX. 
would obſerve that HaMreT has adopted Ya 
preciſely the ſame ſentiment. When he 
declines the opportunity offered him of 
tillmg the King at his Prayers, he has the 
following Expreſhons among many others 


2 » - LY * 
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4 Villain kills my Father, and for that 

J, his fole fon, do this ſame Villain SEND 
To Heav'N—O! Tris zs Hire and Salary, 
Nor REVENGE.— Hamlet Act III. Sc. X. 
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'Tis hard to defend ſo ſtrange a ſenti- 
ment either in HAMLET, or THE Cour. 
We ſhall only remark that HAMLET, when 
he delivered it, was perfectly coo/; THE 
Cob xf, agitated by impetuous Rage. 
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This Count, as he grew older, became, 
as many others have done, from a Profi- 
gate @ Devotee; engaged in one of the 
firſt Cruſades; led a large body of Troops 
into the Eaſt ; from which however, after 


his Troops had been routed, and moſt of 
them 
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 dours may remind us of the Poetry during 


the ſame Character. 


PHILOLOGICAL 


them deſtroyed, he himſelf returned with 
ignominy home“. 


Tu looſe Gallantry of theſe Trouba- 


the Reign of our ſecond Charles—nor were 
the Manners of one Court unlike thoſe of 
the other, unleſs that thoſe of the Court of 


Poictou were more abandoned of the 
two. 


BE that as it may, we may fairly! 
think conclude, if we compare the two 
Periods, there were Men as wicked during 
the early period, as during the latter, and 
not only ſo, but wicked in Vices of ca 


Ir we ſeek for Vices of another cha- 
rater, we read at the ſame ærà concern- 
ing a neighbouring Kingdom to Poitou, 


— 


— 


See the ſame William of Malmeſbury, p. 75. 84. 
that 
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that“ All the people of rank were ſo Ch. IX. 
« blinded with AvAxtce, that it might be 
« truly ſaid of them (according to jo- 

« VENAL) 


Not one regards the . HOW HE 
GAINS, 
But fix'd his Ręſolution, GAIN HE MUST. 


« Tus more they diſcourſed about 
„Right, the greater their Injuries, 
« Thoſe, who were called the Juſticia- 
« ries, were the Head of all Injuſtice. 
% The Sheriffs and Magiſtrates, whoſe 
„Duty was Juſtice and judgment, were 
% more atrocious than the very Thieves 
* and Robbers, and were more cruel 
than others, even the moſt cruel. The 
* King himſelf, when he had leaſed his 
„Domains as dear, as was poſſible, trans- 
ferred them immediately to another 
* that offered him more, and then again 
* to another, neglecting always his for- 

E e mer 
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P. III. « mer agreement, and labouring ill for 
— cc . 

bargains that were greater, and more 

* profitable *. 


Such were tie GOOD oLD TIMEs or 
GOOD OLD ENGLAND, (for 'tis of Eng- 
land we have been reading) during the 
reign of our CONQUEROR, WILLIAM. 


AnD yet if we meaſure GREATNEs8 (a 
is too often the caſe with Heroes) by 
any other Meaſure, than that of Mord 
Reftitude, we cannot but admit that he 
muſt have been GREAT, who could con- 
quer a Country ſo much larger than hi; 
own, and tranſmit the permanent Pol 
ſeſſion of it to his Family. The numerous 


* Sce Henrici Huntindonienſis Hiſtor. L. VII. p 
212, inter Scriptores peſt Bedam Edit. London, 1594, 
beginning from the Words, Principes omnes, &c. I be 
Verſe from Juvenal is— | 
Unde habeat, querit nemo, ſed opoatet babere. 


Norman 


* 
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Norman Families, with which he filled Ch-IX, 


this Iſland, and the very few Saxon 
ones, which he ſuffered to remain, ſuffi- 
ciently ſhew us the Extent of this Revo- 
lution, 


As to his TASTE, (for 'tis Taſte we in- 
veſtigate, as often as we are able) there is 
a curious Fact, related of him by Joan or 
SALISBURY, a learned Writer, who lived 
as early at the times of Stephen and Henry 
the Second. ES 


Tuls Author informs us, that WiL=- 
LIAM, after he was once ſettled in the 
peaceable poſſeſſion of his Kingdom, ſent 
Ambaſladors to Foreign Nations, that they 
ſhould collect for him, out of all the ce- 
lebrated Manſions, whatever ſhould ap- 
pear to them magn!//icent or admirable, 


Oux Author cannot help allowing 
that this was the laudable proje& of a 
great man, deſirous of pouring into his 

: E ez own 
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P. III. own Dominious all, that was excellent 
in others x. 


IT does not appear what theſe Rarities 
were, but it ſufficiently ſhews /e Con- 
queror to have had a Genius ſuperior to 
the Barbarity of his Age. 


One may imagine he was not ignorant 
of Ovid, and the antient Mythology, by his 
anſwer to Philip King of France. 


William, as he became old, grew to an 
unweildy Bulk. The king of France, 


F "IT 


* Simile aliguid feciſſe viſus eff Rex Anglorum Vit- 
HELMUS PRIMUS, cujus virtuti Normannia et tan- 
dem major Britannia ceſſit. Aſſumpto namque regni di- 
ademate, et pace compoſita, legatos mifit ad exteras natio- 
nes, ut a præclaris omnium domibus, quicquid ets magnificum 
aut mirificum videretur, offerrent. Defluxit ergo in inſulam 
epulentam, et que fere ſola bonis ſuis eft in orbe contenta, 
quicquid magnificentie, imo luxurie potuit inveniri, Lau- 
dabile guidem fuit magni viri propoſitum, qui virtutes on- 
nium orbi ſuo volebat infundere. Joan Sariſb. de Nug! 
Curialium, p. 480. Edit. Lugd. 8vo. 1595. 
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in a manner not very polite, aſked of him, Ch. XI. 


(with reference to this bulk) Ven, as 
« he had been ſo long in breeding, he expected 


« to be brought to bed ?''—** Whenever that 


« happens,” replied William, it will be, as 
« SEMELE was, in Flames and Thunder.” 
France ſoon after that felt his Devaſta- 
tions “. 


His Son Ruros ſeems more nearly to 


have approached the character of the 
times. 


We have a Sample of his Manners in 
the following Narrative. Being immenſely 
fond of expence in dreſs, when. one of his 


DOIN 


* Querente, ſc. Philippe, numguidnam tandem pareret 
GuttiELMUs, 9% tam din geſſifſet UTERUM : ſe pari- 
turum, ſed inflar SEMELES, reſpondit, cum flanms et fui- 
mine. Panciroll, Nova Reperta, | it. x. p. 219. Edit. 
Francofurt. 1631. Sec this fact ſomewhat differently 
told by Matthew Par is, p. 13. Edit. Fol. London, 


1040. The devaitations, here mentioned, are related 
in the ſame Page. 
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attendants brought him new Shoes, and 
was putting them on, he demanded, ** Ham 
& much they coft ??*—** T hree Shillings, Sir," 
replied, his Attendant — Sor of a Whore,” 
ſays Rufus, —*< at /o pitiful a price 70 pro- 
« vide Shoes for a King -G and purchaſe 
nie fome for a mark of Silver *.“ 


Matthew Paris writes, that he waz 
once told of a formidable dream, ' relative 


to his death, which had been dreamed 


by a certain Monk. Rurvus, on hearing it, 


burſt into laughter, and ſaid, * The Man“, 


«© Mon, and Monk-like has dreamed, t1 
«« get a little money — give hum a hunared 


„ Shillings, that he may not think he hai 


« been dreaming for nothing f“. 


* Will. of Malmeſbury, P · 69. The words of Rufus 
were - Fili meretricis, ex quo habet Rex caligas tan cxilis 
pretii! Vade et affer mihi emptas mared argenti. 


+ Matthew Paris, p. 53. Rufus's words were 
MAonachus eft, & lucri ca uſa monachiliter ſomniavit © a tt 
cenlum ſolidos, ne videatur inaniter ſomniaſſe. 


His 
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His Hiſtorian Malmeſbury, after having Ch. IX. 
related other Facts of him, adds, that /e 
had neither Application enough, nor Leiſure, 
ever to attend to Letters *. 


IT was not fo with his Brother, Henry 
the Firſt. He (as this Hiſtorian informs 
us |) ſpent his Youth in the ſchools of li- 
beral Science, and fo greedily imbibed the 
| tweets of Literature, that in aftertimes, 
(as the fame Writer rather aridly relates) 
no Tumults of War, no Agitation of Cares, 


could ever expel them from his illuſtrious 
Mind. 


— — 
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Soon after we meet the well-known 
laying of Plato, that twas then States 
would be happy, if Philoſophers were to 
reign, or Kings were to philoſophize. Our 
Hliſtorian, having given this Sentiment, 


ores, og, 


DS >> eo arp 


* 


— 


* William of Malmeſbury, p. 70. 
+ The fame, p. 87. 
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P. III. tells us, (to uſe his own expreſhons) that 
3 Henry fortified his Youth with Literature in 
a view to the Kingdom, and ventured even 
in his Father's hearing, to throw out the 
Proverb, Rex illiteratus, Afinus coronatus, 
that an illiterate King was but an A; 
crowned *, 


THAT the King his Father, from per- 
ceiving his Son's Abilities, had ſomething 
like a Preſentiment of his future Dignity, 
may appear from the following Story, 


Wurd Henry was young, one of his 
Brothers having injured him, he com- 
plained of his ill-treatment to his Father 
with tears. Don't cry, Child, ſays his 
Father, for Thou 109 ſhalt be King F. 


7 - - - 
« 1 


„ PIT. 


Milliam of Malmeſbury, p 87, b. 


* 'The Words of William were - Ne Sw, Fili; quis 
niam et Tu Rex eris. See the ſame Author in the fame 


Page, that is, p. 87. b, 
A; 
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As Henry was a learned Prince, we may Ch. IX. 
ſuppoſe he was educated by learned men ; en 
and perhaps, if we attend to the account | 
giren by Ingulpſius of his own Education * 
in the time of Edward the Confeſſor, 'tis 
probable there may have been among the 
Clergy a ſucceſſion of learned men from 
the time of Venerable Bede. 


1 
2 Ti 
4 
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Tis certain that in England at leaſt, 
during theſe middle Ages, LEARNING never 
flouriſhed more, than from the time of 
Henry the Firſt to the reign of his Grand- 


ſon Henry the ſecond, and for ſome years 
after. 


e 


Tur learned Hiſtorian of the Life of 
Henry the Second ( mean the Firſt Lord 
Lyttelton) has put this beyond diſpute, 


r 


lc 


PERHAPs too the Times, which followed, 
were adverſe to the Cauſe of Literature. 
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P. III. Tye CxusAps had made the Laity 
hs greater Barbarians, if poſſible, than they 
were before. Their Cruelty had been ſli- 
mulated by acting againſt Greeks, whom 

they hated for Schiſmatics; and againſt 
Saracens, whom they hated for Inſidel:; 

altho' it was from Zheſe alone they were 

likely to learn, had they underſtood (which 


jero of them did) a ſyllable of Grech or 
Arabic. 


App to this, THE INqQuisIT1ON being 
then * eſtabliſhed in all its terrors, % 
Clergy (from whom only the Caule of 
Letters could hope any thing) found their 
Genius inſenſibly checkt by its gloomy 
terrors. | 


T'n1s depraved Period (which laſted for 
a Century or two) did not mend, till % 
Invention of Printing, and the Taking of 


— oO 


— — 
— 


* See before, p. 410. 


Cine 
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Conſtantinople. Then 'twas that theſe, and Ch. IX. 
other hidden Cauſes, rouſed the Genius of —— 


Italy, and reſtored to Mankind thoſe Arts 
and that Literature, which to Weſtern 
Europe had been ſo long unknown. 


BEFORE I conclude this Chapter, I can- 
not but remark, that, during theſe inauſ- 
picious times, ſo generally taſteleſs, there 
were even LATINS as well as GREEEs *, 
whom te very Ruins of Antique Arts 
carried to Enthuſiaſtic Admiration. 


HiLDEBERT, Arch-Biſhop of Tours, 
who died in the year 1139, in a fine 
Poem, which he wrote upon the City of 
Rome, among others has the following 
Verſes, in praiſe of the then remaining 
Statues and Antiquities. 


Non tamen annorum ſeries, nec flamma, nec 


enſis, 
Ad plenum potuit tale abolere decus. 


— 


* See before, what has been quoted from NIicETAsS 
THE CHONIATE, p. 301, &C. ED 
Hic 
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nity of thefe Verſes is in general pure, 


PHILOLOGICAL 


Hic Superum formas Superi mirantur 48 


ft, 
Et cupiunt fiftis vultibus efſe pares. 
Nec potuit Natura Deos hoc ore creare, 
Ruo miranda Deum jigna creavit Hony, 
Vultus* adeſt his Numinibus, potiuſque ce 
luntur 
Artificum ftudio, quam Deitate ſua + 


"Tis worth obſerving, that the Lati- 


and that they are wholly free from the Le- 
onine jingle. 


THEy are thus attempted in Eugliſb for 
the fake of thoſe, who do not read the 
original, 


But neither paſſing Years, nor Fire, nos 
Sword 
Have yet availd ſuch Beauty to annul, 


— — ——— — 
Forſan Cultus. 


+ Wilkam of Malmeſbury, p. 76.— Fabricii Bibliutlea 
med, et inſim. tat. in voce HILDEBERT. - 
f 1 
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Ev'n Gods themſelves their mimic Forms 
admire, 


And wiſh their own were equal to the 
fergn'd. 

Nor e er could Nature Deities create 

With ſuch a Countenance, as Man has 
givn 

To theſe fair Statues, Creatures of his own, 

Worſhip they claim, tho” more from HUMAN 

ART, | 
Than from THEIR OWN DIvINITY, ador d. 
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CHAP. X. 


School MEN — their Riſe, and Charadle- 
m— their Titles of Honour — Remarks on 
ſuch Titles — ABELARD and HELoltsa 
— Joux of SALISBURY — admirabl: 
Quotations from his two celebrated Work; 
 — GiRALDUs CAMBRIENSIs — War. 
TER MAPpps —RICHARD COEUR Ds 
LION Ii Tranſactions with Saladin— 
his Death, and the ſingular Interview, 
which immediately preceded it. 


\ \ E are now to confider the ſtate of 
LITERATURE With reſpect to 
other Geniuſes, both before the Congueſe, 


and after it, ſo low as to the times of our 
Firſt Richard. 


"Twas during this Period began the 
Race of SchooL MEN, a Race much ad- 


mired, 


a. 
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mired, and followed in their day. Their Ch. X. 
ſubtlety was great, and though, that . 
ſubtlety might ſometimes have led them 

into Refinements rather fr:vo/ous, yet 

have they given eminent ſamples of pene- 

trating Ingenuity. 


TuEy began in the eleventh Century, 


and laſted to the fourteenth, when er 
Cauſes leading to new Events, they gra— 
dually decreaſed, and were no more. 


THAT they had ſome merit muſt be 
allowed, when we are told that the learned 
Biſhop Saunderſon uſed conſtantly to 
read the SECUNDA SECUNDE Of THOMAS 
AQuiNAS®, and that is Treatiſe, together 
with ARisTOLE's RHETORIC, and CicE- 
Ro's OFFICES were free Books, which he 


always had with him, and never ceaſed to 
peruſe. The Scholaftic Tract muſt have 


1 


* 


bis able and acute man died aged 48 years, in 
the year 1274. | 
been 


* 
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P. IN. been no bad one, which was fo well aſſo. 
ove ciated. 


Various Epithets at the time were 
beſtowed upon theſe Sehoolmen. There 
was the Irrefragable doctor, the Subtle, the 
Seraphic, the Angelic, &c. 


Tnres is certainly ſomething exag- 
gerated in the Pomp of theſe Appellations. 
And yet, if we reflect on our mederr 
Titles of Honour ; on our common /uper- 
 ſeriptions of Epiſtles; on our common 
modes of concluding them ; and mark how 
gravely we admit all this: may we not 
ſuppoſe thoſe other Epithets appear ii- 
diculous, not ſo much from their being 
abſurd, as from their being unuſual **? 


BeFoRE we quit theſe Schoolmen, we 


— 


—— — 


For a fuller account of theſe Schoolmen ſee Scholofiice 
| Theologia Syntagma, by Prideanx Biſhop of Worcelic!, 
Miſbeim's Hiſtory, and Cave's Hiſtor. Lit. V. 2. Þ 


275. 
75 cannot 
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cannot omit the famous PETER ABE- Ch. X. 


LARD, Who, when he taught at Paris, 
was followed by thouſands, and was con- 
ſidered almoſt as an Oracle in diſcuſſing 


the abſtruſeſt of ſubjects. At preſent he 


is better known for his unfortunate Amour 
with the celebrated HETLOoIs A, his Diſciple, 
his Miſtreſs, and at length his Wife. 


HER Ingenuity and Learning were ce- 
lebrated alſo, and their Epiſtolary Cor- 
reſpondence, remarkably curious, is ſti{l * 
extant, The Religion of the times drove 
them at length to finiſh their days in two 
ſeparate Convents, When ABELARD died 
(which happened about the year 1134), his 
Body was carried to HELoisa, who bu- 


ried it in the Convent of the Paraclete, 


where ſhe preſided. 


My Countryman, Joan oF SALISBURY, 


1 


A” 


An ctavo Edition of their Letters in Latin was 
publiſhed at London, in the year 1718. 


* comes 
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comes next, who lived in the reign of 
Seflien, and Henry the Second. He ap. 
pears to have been converſant in 4% the 
£a7ia Claſſics, whom he not only quotes, 
but appears to underſtand, to reliſh, and to 
admire *, 


How far they ſunk into his Mind, and 


inſpired kim with ſentiments fimilar to 
ſuffice to ſhew. 


TAKE his Ideas of LIBERTY and SER- 
VITUDE. 


& For as the true and only LIBERTY # 
to ferve Virtue, and diſcharge its various 
& duties; ſo the only true and efſential SL A- 
« vERY 7s to be in ſubjection to the Vices. 
« He therefore is evidently miſtaken, lid 
& mmagines that either of theſe Conditions 


— 1 


* See Philoſophical Arrangements, p. 457. 


& Can 
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can proceed from any other Cauſe: for Ch. X. 
« indeed {if we except the difference of ee 
„% VIRTUE and VICE) all men throughout 
« the world proceed from a fimilar begin- 
ning; conſiſt of, and are nouriſhed by the 
* ſame elements; draw from the ſame prin- 
e ciple the ſame vital breath ; enjoy the ſame 


« cope of heaven; all alike live; all alike 
« Jie *. 


TAKE his idea concerning the extenſive 
influence of PtiLosoPhY. 


« *Tis PnILOSOo HY, that preſcribes a 
«* juſt meaſure to all things; and while ſhe 


n 


Sicut enim vera et unica LI BERT AS /, ſervire vir- 
kutt, et ipſius exercere officia ; ita unica et fingularis SER- 
virus eft vitiis ſubjugari. Errat plane quiſquis altunde 
conditionem alterutram opinatur arcidere. Si quidem omne 
bominum genus in terris ſimili ab ortu ſurgit, eiſdem con- 
flat et alitur elementis, eundemgue ſpiritum ab codem prin- 
cipio carpit, codemgue fruitur cæle, aque moritur, ægue 
vivit, De Nugis Curialium, p. 510. Edit. Lugdun. 
1595 
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« arranges moral Duties, condeſcends 19 
« mix with ſuch as are plebeian and 
ce vulgar.— No otherwiſe, indeed, can any 
« thing be ſaid to proceed rightly, unleſs 
cc ſhe herſelf confirm by Deeps, what 
« ſhe teaches us in Wok ps *, 


Speaking of VIX TUR and FELIcrrr, 
he thus explains himſelf.— 


« But theſe (two poſſeſſions) are more 
© excellent than any other, becauſe VIk- 
« TUE includes all things, that are to be 
& done; FELICITY, all things that are 
& fo be wiſhed. Yet does FELICITY excel 


«© VIRTUE, becauſe in all things the End 


& 75 more excellent than the Means, Now 


—_—_——————__. — —_—__ 


* [þ/a (PHILosOPHIA) %, que uni verſis præſcribit 
medum, et dum diſponit officia, etiam plebeis, et vulgaribus 
intereſſe dignatur. Alioquin nibil aliud refte procedil, niſi 
et ipſa rebus aſſerat, qued verbis docet. De Nugis Cu- 
tial. p. 483. 
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« 1% one is HAPPY, that he may act Ch. X. 
— 


« rightly; but he act RIGHTLY, that he 
« may live happily *.” 


Tux following Diſtich is of his own 
Age, but being difficult to tranſlate, is only 
given in its original, as a ſample of ele- 
gant and meritorious Poetry. 


Ir expreſſes a refined thought; that as 
the Soul of Man animates the Body, ſo 1s 
the Soul itfelf animated by God. 


Vita Anime Dr us eft ; har, Corporis; hac 
fugiente, 
Solvitur hoc ; perit hac, defiituente 


Deo +. 


* Sunt autem hæc emnibus aliis præſtantiora, quia VIR- 
TUS omnta agenda, FELICIT AS mma optanda complectitur. 
Pelicitas tamen Virtuti præſtat, quia in omnibus preflan- 
tius eft propter quod aliguid, quam quod propter aliguid. 
Non enim felix eſl quis, ut recte agat ; fed recte agit, ut fe- 
liciter uiuat. De Nugis Curial. p. 367, 368. 


+ Ibid, p. 127. 
Ef 3 Tur 
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Tur preceding Quotations are taken 
from his Tra De Nugis Curialium: 


thoſe, which follow, are from another 
Tract called MEeTaLocicvs, ſo named 
from being ſubſequent to Logic, as Me- 
TAPHYSICS are to Phy/ics, 


He makes three things requiſite to the 
exiſtence of every ART, and theſe are 
GEnius, ME Mok, and THE REAsox- 


ING FACULTY, and theſe three he thus 
defines — 


« GENIUS zs a certain Power, naturally 
e implanted in the Mind, and which is 
% of itſelf ORIGINALLY CAPABLE *, 


«© Memory zZs {as it were} THE 
&© Mind's ARK or CHEST; the firm 


— 


* Eft autem INGENIUM vis guædam, anime natura- 


liter inſita, per ſe valens. Metalog. p. 756. 


« n 
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« and faithful preſerver of things per- Ch. X. 
« cerved *. PIE | 


c THE REASONING FACULTY 7s @ 
&« power of the Mind, which examines 
« things, that have occured either to THE 
« SENSES, or to THE INTELLECT, and 
« fairly decides in favour of the better; 
« which, well weighing the SIMILITUDES 
© and DISSIMILITUDES of things, at 
« length {after due diſcuſſion} eſtabliſhes 
« ART, and ſhews it to be {as it were) 
« a FINITE SCIENCE OF THINGS IN- 
« FINITE T.“ 


Ou 


* MEMoRIA vero quaſi MENT1S ARCA, Arma et 
fidelis cuſlodia perceptorum. Metalog. p. 757. 


RATIO eorum, que Senſibus aut animo occurrunt, 
examinatrix animi vis eft, et fidelis arbitra potiorum; 
que, rerum ſimilitudines diſſimilitudineſque perpendens, 
tandem ARTEM Hatuit quaſi quandam INFINITOR UM 
FINITAM ESSE OCIENTIAM. Metalog. 757. 


F f 4 This 


— 
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— 
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OuR Author concludes with telling us, 
that © As NATURE ig the MoTHER of all 


e redounds to the Injury of their Pa. 
«© annT 9; 


This may be illuſtrated from the Arts of ArtTaue. 
Tic and GRAMMAR. 


Numbers, which are INFINITE, being reduced to 
the FINITE GENERA of Even and Odd; and theſe 
again being divided into the FEW SUBORDINATE 
SPECIES: in this limited Reduction we behold the Riſe 
of ARITHMETIC, and of all the various Theorems 
contained in that Art. 


Sounds Articulate, which are INFINITE, being re- 
duced to the FiniTE GENERH of Yowels and Conſc- 
nants; and Yawels again being enlarged into the ſpe- 
cies of Long, Short, and Middle ; Conſonants into the 
Species of Mutes and Liguids; in theſe limited Reduc- 
tions we behold the Riſe of GRammar ; thro? which, 


by about twenty Simple Sounds called Letters, we form 
Articulate Sounds by Millions. 


* Qua ARTIUM NATURA mater gi, merits in in 
juriam parentis redundat contempius earums Metalogs 


757. 


I MusT 
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ſort, that is to ſay, they are Logical and 
Philoſophical. 


He tells us—For as {in NaTvuss) 
ACCIDENTS cloath 8UBSTANCE8S, and give 
them a FORM; N LANGUAGE] through 
a ſimilar correſpondence are SUBSTANTIVES 
veſted with a FORM by ADJECTIvEs. 
And that this [grammatical] Inſtitution 
of REASON may the more eafily coincide 
with NATURE, in the ſame manner as 
the SUBSTANCE OF EVERY NATURAL 
BEING Fnows nothing of INTENSION and 
RENMISSION: /o likewiſe in LANGUAGE 
SUBSTANTIVES admit no DEGREE OF 
CoMPAR1SON *. 


Sicut enim ACCIDENTIA SUBSTANTIAM veſtiunt, 
et infermant : fic quaddm preportione RATIONIS ab AD- 
JECTIVIS SUBSTANTIVA informantur. Et, ut fami- 
liarius RATIONIS Inflitutio NATURE cohereat, ficut 
SUBSTANTIA cujuſque rei INTENTIONIS ef REMISSI- 
ONIS ignara eft : fic $UBSTANTIVA ad COMPARATI- 
ONIS GRADUM 707 veniunt. Metalog. 561. 


AFTER 
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Ius not omit ſome of his Gramma- Ch. X. 
tical ideas, becauſe they are of a ſuperior ="v— 
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AFTER this he proceeds to ſhow that 
this Imitation of Nature not only exiſt 
in Nouns, but in the other Parts of 
Speech, He tells us, that VeRBs, as they 
denote TiME, are neceſſarily provided 
with TENsEs; and, as they always ex- 
preſs /amerhing elſe in their original mean- 
ing, he calls the additional denoting of Time 


by a truly philoſophic Word, a Consicni- 
FICATION “. 


THE writer of theſe Remarks cannot 
ſay he has transferred any of them into 
his Hermes, becauſe Hermes was written 
long before he knew John of Saliſbury. 
But, that both Writers drew from the 
ſame ſource, he thinks ſufficiently clear 


from the ſimilitude of their ſentiments f. 


Morus non eff fine TempoRE, nec VERBUNM 
eſſe potuit fine EMPORIS CoNSIGNIFICATIONE. Me- 
talog. 561. Ariſtot. de Interpret. c. 3. 


Ly 


F See Hermes, P · 95 96, 97» 


I FEAR, 
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I FEAR, I have dwelt too long on my Ch. X. 
Countryman, perhaps, becauſe a country= . 
man; but more in truth, becauſe his 

Works are little known, and yet are 
certainly curious and valuable. 


I sHALL only mention, that there were 
other reſpectable Geniuſes of the ſame 
Century, ſuch as the Epic Poet, JostPH 
of EXETER ; tlie pleaſant Archdeacon of 
Oxford, WALTER Mayes; GIRALDUS 
CAMBRENSIS, &c. 


Bur the eloquent Author of the Life of 
Henry the Second has in his third Volume 
handled the ſtate of our Literature dur- 
ing this period in ſo maſterly a way, 
that the writer of theſe obſervations would 
not have ſaid ſo much, had not the Ar- 
rangement of his Remarks made it in ſome 
degree neceſſary *. 


— 


* See Lord Lyttelton's Life of Henry the Second. 
WE 


1 P 
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t—r— without relating a few Facts, relative to 


PHILOLOGICAL 


We muſt not conclude this Chapter 


the gallant RicuarD, called from his 
Magnanimity Cour de Leon. Other He- 
roes, long before him, had been likened to 
Lions; and the celebrated Ali, in the lofty 
language of Arabia, was called the Lis; 
of God. | 


WrarT Bohadin ſays of RICHARD is te- 
markable. He was, as that Hiſtorian 
<« relates, uncommonly active; of great 
« fpirit and firm Reſolution ; one, who 
*« had been fignalized by his Battles, 
« and who was of intrepid courage 
„% in War. By thoſe, whom he led, 
* he was eſteemed % than the King of 
% France on account of his Kingdom, 
% and Dignity, but more abundant in 
© Riches, and far more illuſtrious for ni- 
% litary Valour . 


— _ _ 3 


— A — 


Babadin, vit. Salad. p. 160. 
Tuns 


Tuis Teſtimony receives no ſmall Ch. X. 
weight, as it comes from a contemporary "a 
writer, who was preſent ; and who, being q 
likewiſe a faſt Friend to Saladin, Richard's 10 
great Antagoniſt, can hardly be ſuſ- 
pected of flattering an Adver/ſary. 


In the following Extracts from the 
fame Author, which Extracts contain 
Different Conferences between Richard h 


and Saladin, we have a ſample of their ö 
ſentiments, and of the manner in which i 
they expre/# them. 
Wren RICHARD in Paleſtine was ill, M 
he longed for Fruit and Ice, and the ml 
fruits he defired were Pears and Peaches, 4 i 
He ſent for them to Saladin, and they 4 
were immediately given him. Richard in 3 
return was equally bountiful, and enter- lh 
tained the Sultan's people magnificently, W 


War between great men ſeldom extin- 
guiſhes Humanity “. 


rn 
LS 
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* Bahadin, p. 176. 
AFTER 
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AFTER a long and various War, RI. 


CHARD ſent to SALADIN the following 
Mxkss AE. 


cc 
te 
c 

cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
40 
cc 
cc 
4 
cc 
00 
cc 
«6 


% WHEN you have greeted the Prince, 
you will lay what follows before him— 
The Muſſelmans and Francs are both 
periſhing ; their countries laid waſte, 
and completely paſſing to ruin; the 
wealth and Lives of their people con- 
ſumed on either ſide. To this Conteſt 
and Religious War its proper Rights have 
been now paid. Nothing remains to 


* be ſettled, but the affair of % Holy City, 


of the Croſt, and of the ſeveral Regis 
or Countries. As to the Holy City, it 
being the ſeat of our Worſhip, from Hat 
indeed we can by no means recede, 
altho* not a ſingle man of us were to 
ſurvive the attempt. As to the Coun- 
tries, thoſe on this fide Jordan, ſhall 
be reſtored to us. As to /e Croſs, it 


« being with you only a pitiful piece of 
«© Wood, altho' 70 us of value ineſtimable, 


6 This 
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« This the Sultan will give us; and thus Ch. X. 
« Peace being eſtabliſned, we ſhall all of ns Ma 10 
« ys reſt from this our uninterrupted fa- - Wn 
« tigue “. | wi 


SALADIN'S ANSWER To RICHARD. 


« Tug Hor Cirx is as much holy 
„to 2s, as to you 5 nay, is rather of N 
greater worth and dignity fo vs, than 70 10 
* you; as 'twas thence that our Prophet 
took his Journey by night to Heaven; 10 
* 'tis ere the Angels are wont folemnly 
* to aſſemble themſelves. Imagine not Ki: 
« therefore that we ſhall ever depart 19 
« thence. We dare not among the Muf- N | 
% ſulmans appear ſo abandoned, ſo neg= Nj 
* letful of our Affairs, as to think of , 
this. As to THE REGIONS or CoUN- 
„ TRIES, theſe alſo you know were ori- 
6 ginally ours, which you indeed have 


—— — — 


* Bohaden, p. 207. 
ee An- 
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P. III.“ annexed to your Dominions by the 
8 Imbecillity of the Muſſulmans at the 

F « period, when you attacked them. God 
* has not ſuffered you to lay a ſingle ſtone 
« there, ever ſince the War began; while 
ec we, tis evident, enjoy all the produce 
*« of our Countries to the full. Laſlly, 
« as to the CRoss, that in truth is your 
% Scandal, and a great diſhonour to the 
« Deity ; which, however, it does not be- 
*© come us, by giving up, to neglect, un- 

_ «& leſs it be for ſome more important ad- 
« vantage, accruing thence to the Faith of 
& Mahomet . | 


= 


ks * x 4 n 
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IT muſt be obſerved, that zhe Cro/s here 
mentioned was ſuppoſed to have been 
that, on which Chri/? was crucified ; and 
1 which being in FJeruſalem, when it was 
= taken, had been from that time in the 
4 hands of Saladin. 


— ꝗK9K 


40 N — ioa—s | - r 1 0 
1 
i 


Bobadin, p. 208. 
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Tuo' no Peace was now made, it was 
made ſoon after, yet without reſtoration 
either of Feruſalem, or of the Croſs. 


'Twas uſual in thoſe days to ſwear to 
Treaties, and ſo did the inferior Parties; 
but the rwe Monarchs excuſed themſelves, 
ſaying, it was not uſual for Kings to 


ſwear *. 


Wurd RICHARD was returning home, 
he was baſely ſeized by a Duke of Auſtria, 
and kept priſoner for more than a year, 
till by a large ſum raiſed upon his . 
he was redeemed f. 


Tuis gallant Prince, after having eſ- 
caped for years the moſt formidable perils, 


* Bohadin, p. 261. 


+ See the Hiſtories of Richard's Life, Rapin, Hume, 
&c. 
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fell at length unfortunately by the Arrow 
of an obſcure hand, in beſieging an ob- 
ſcure Caſtle, within /7s own French Do- 
mains. 


He did not immediately die; but, as 
the wound began to mortify, and his end 
to approach, he ordered the perſon, who 
had ſhot him (his name was Bertramn d 
Gurdun) to be brought into his pre- 
ſence. 


Wuazen he arrived, the King thus ad- 
dreſt him. What harm have I ever done 
&« thee? for what reaſon haſt thou ſlain 


mne? BPertramn replied —** Thou aj 


ain my Father and two Brothers will 
« thy own hand; and now 'twas thy djir: 
« to lay ME. Take then any Vengeance 
« upen me thou wilt; I ſhall freely jujcr 
„ the greateſt tortures thou canſt iveit, / 
«& that THOU art but diſpatched, who U 
% done the world fo much miſchief.” 


Tat 
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Taz King, on this intrepid anſwer, Ch. X. 
commanded his Chains to be taken off; Y” 
forgave what he had done, and diſmiſt 

him with a Preſent, 


Bur the King's ſervants were not fo 
generous, as their maſter ; for, when the 
King was dead, (which ſoon happened) 
they put the priſoner to a cruel death. 


A Poꝝ of the time compares, not im- 
properly, the Death of Rich AR yo to that of 
a Lion, killed by an Ant, The ſentiment 
is better than the Metre, 


Illius in morte perimit Formica Leonem . 


TIS 


* Rogeri de Heredon Annalium pars poſterior. p 791, 
Edit. Francof. 1601. We have tranſcribed from the 
original the Diſcourſe, which paſt between Richard and 
Bertramn, as it appears to be curious, and the Ow 
not to be deſpiſed. 

Duid mali tibi feci ® Quare me interemiſti? Cui ille 
reſpondit — Tu interemi/ti patrem meum, et duos fratres 


G g 2 manu 
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P. III. "Tis ſomewhat ſingular, that in theſe 
| periods, conſidered as dark and barbarous, 
ö the ſame Nations ſhould fill retain their 
N ſuperiority of Taſte, tho' not perhaps in its 
| original purity. During the reign of 
Henry the Third, (which ſoon followed) 
when Biſhop Poore erected the Cathedral 
of Saliſbury (which conſidering its light- 
neſs, its uniformity, and the height of 
its Spire, 1s one of the completeſt Go- 
thic buildings now extant) we are in- 


formed he ſent into IrALV for the beſt 
Architects *. 


Los before this, in the eighth Century, 
when one of the Caliphs erected a moſt 
magnificent Temple or Moſque at Damaſcus, 


— 


— 
— — 


manu tud, et ME nunc interimere voluiſti. Sume ergo d: 
me vindidtam, quamcunque volueris : libenter enim patiar, 
| guæcunque excogitaveris majora tormenta, dummodo TV 
- inter ficiaris, qui tot et tanta mala contuliſti mundo. 


* Matthew Paris. 
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he procured for the builing of it the moſt Ch. X. 
ſcilfull Architects, and thoſe not only 
from his own Dominions, but (as the 
Hiſtorian informs us) from GREECE x. 
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FxoM theſe accounts it is evident, that 
ſome Knowlege of the FINE ARTS, even 
during this middle Age, exiſted both in 


ITALY and GREECE. 


SHOULD it be demanded, Zo which Na- 
tion, in this reſpec, we give the Prefer- 
ence,—it is a Queſtion to be decided by 
recurring to Facts. 


ITALY at the beginning of her Hiſtory 
was barbarous; nor did ſhe emerge from 
her Barbarity, till GREECE, which ſhe 
had conquere d, gave her Poets, Orators, 


Philoſophers, &c. 


G8 g 3 GRACIA 
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| P. III. GRACIA captu ferum VICTOREM ce. 
j — pit — ö Hon. 
| 
| 
| 


AFTER a ſucceſſion of Centuries the 
Roman Empire fell. By this fatal Event 
| the Finer Arts fell alſo, and lay for years 
: in a kind of torpid ſtate, till they 
+ revived through the genial warmth of 
GREECE. 


A Few GREEK Painters, in the Mir- 
teenth Century, came from Greece into 
Italy, and taught their Art to CIMABUr, 
a Florentine x. Cimabue was the Father 
of [talian Painters, and from him came a 
Succeſſion, which at length gave the Ra- 
phaets, the Michael Angel's, &c. 


Tu Statues, and ruined Ediſices, with 
which Italy abounded, and which were all 
of them by GREEEK Artiſts, or after Gxr- 


MS 


— 


® Cimabue died in 1300. 


CIAN 
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cran Models, taught the Lalian: the Ch. X. 
Fine Arts of Sculpture and Architec- — 
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Tur Greek FuciTives from Conſtan- 


tinople, after it's unhappy Cataſtrophe, 
brought that ſuperior Literature into 
Italy, which enabled the Lalians to read 
in the original the capital Authors of Ar- 


TIc ELoQUENCE ÞF. 


Wurd Lilerature, Sculpture, Archi- 
lecture, and Painting had thus attained 
a perfection in Taly, we learn from Hiſ- 
tory, they were tranſplanted into the North, 
where they lived, tho? it was rather like 


Exotics, than Natives. 


As therefore Northern Europe derived 
them from Jraly, and this laſt from 


— — — 


* How early theſe fine Remains began to excite 
their admiration, we learn from thoſe warm Veries of 


Hildebert, quoted before, p. 427. 
+ Sup. p. 319. 
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P. III. Greece, the concluſion is evident, thy 
— Nor ITALY, but GREECE was Th 1p 
common PARENT. And thus is the 


Queſtion concerning Preference to be de. 
cided. 


CHAP. 


INQUIRIE Ss. 
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Concerning the POETRY of the LATTER 

LATINs, or WESTERN EUROPEANS— 

Accentual Quantity — RuhiR — Samples 
of Rui in Latin— in Claſſical Poets, 

accidental ; in thoſe of a later age, de- 
ſigned—RHIME among the Arabians— 
Ovpilo, HucBaLDus, HiLDIGRIM, 
HALABALDUs, Poets or Heroes of 
Weſtern Europe —RHIMEs in MODERN 
Languages Dante, Petrarch, Boccac- 
cio, Chaucer, Sc. — Sannazarius, a pure 
Writer in Claſic Latin, without Rhime — 
Anagrams, Chronograms, &c. finely and 
accurately deſcribed by the ingenious Au- 
thor of the SCRIBLERIAD. 


ND here, as we are about to ſpeak 
upon the PotTRy of theſe times; 
we with our Readers previouſly to review, 
what we have already ſaid upon the 7w9 
Species 
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Ch. XI. 
— 
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P. III. Species of verbal Quantity, the Syllabic and 
the Accentual *. 


Ir will there appear that till Greet and 
Latin degenerated, Accentual Quantity 
was hardly known. But tho' Degene- 
racy ſpred it thro' theſe two Languages, 
yet, with regard to modern Languages, 
'twas the beſt that could be attained, 
Their harſh and rugged Dialecis were 
in few inſtances ſuited to the Harmz- 
nious Simplicity of the Syllabic Mea- 


ſure, 


Anp yet, tho' this more perfect and 
elegant Proſody was rarely attainable, ſo 


ſtrong was the Love of Mankind for 


Ruvruu, ſo connate (if I may fo fay) 
with their very Being, that METRE of /ome 


— el} 


See ſrom p. 74 to p. 92. 


fort 
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fort was every where cultivated, and even Ch. XI. 
theſe northern Tribes had their Bards, N 
their Minſtrels, their Troubadours, and the 

like. 


Now, tho' in THE LATTER LATI- 
Ty Sy/labic Quantity was little regard- 
ed, and the Accentual more frequently 
ſupplied it's place, they did not eſteem 
even this laſt always ſufficient 79 mark the 
Meaſure. An Expedient was therefore 
found (flattering to the Ear, becauſe it had 
ſomething of Harmony) and this was, 79 
mark the laſt Syllables of different Verſes 
with Sounds that were Similar, fo that the 
Far might not doubt a moment, where 
every Verſe ended, 


Axp hence in Modern Verſe theſe laſt 
Hllables, which Poets of a purer Age in a 
manner zeglected, came to claim a pecu- 
lar and ſuperior regard, as helping to mark 1 
the RHYTHM thro' the medium of the | 
RulMe, 


Si 
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PHILOLOGICAL 


Si Sol ſpendeſcat Marid purific Ax, 
Major erit glacies poſt feſtum, quam fuit 
ANTE *. 


Nox was this practiſed in Heroics only, | 
but in Trochaics alſo, — 


Suſcitavit igitur || Deus HebraoRum 


Chriſtianos principes, || et robur EORUM 


Vindicare ſeilicet || Sanguinem Sanftorum, 
Subvenre filits || MortificaTorum Þ. 


Nay ſo fond were thoſe Poets of their 


Jingle, that they not only infuſed it into | 


different Verſes, but into one and the ſame 


— 


* RHIME 7s the SIMILITUDE OF SOUND at |} 
the Ends of two Verſes, RayyTHM is MeasURED 
Moriod, and exiſts in Verſes of every fort, whe- 
ther Claſſical or not Claſſual, whether Blank Verſe, or | 
Rhime. In ſhort, WITHOUT RuvyThm n Perſe f 
can exif! of any ſpecies; wiTHoUT RHIME they may, | 
and often do. 


+ Roger Floveden. Annal p. 379, b. 
Verſe; 
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Verſe; making the Middle of each Verſe to Ch. XI. 
chime with 77s End, as well as one Verſe to 
chime with another. 


Tavs in St. Edmund"'s Epitaph we 
read 


Hic erat EDMUNDUs, anima cum corpore 


MUNDUS, 
em non IMMUNDUS potuit pervertere 
MU pus k. 


Ax p again in thoſe verſes tranſcribed 
from an old monument —— 
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Hic ſunt conross A Bernoldi præſulis oss A; 
Laudet cum G Loss A, dedit hic quia munera 
G ROSSA. 


To theſe may be added the Inſcription 
upon the three Wiſe Men of the Eaſt, 


buried (as they tell us) at Co/ogn in the 
Weſt. 


—_ 


Waverly, p. 202. 


Corpora 
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P. III. Corpora ſancToRUM recubant hic terna My. 


Image of a King Dagobert, who lived in 


ius Eccleſie ſundator, Rex Da GOBERTUS. 


PHILOLOGICAL 


GOR UM, 
Ex his ſubLATUM nilil eft, alibive |; 
CATUM, 


VeRsEs of this ſort, of which there are 
innumerable ſtill extant, have been called 
Leonine Verſes, from Leo, a writer of the 
12th Century, who is ſuppoſed to have 
been their inventor. But this ſhould ſeem 
a miſtake, if the Inſcription upon the 


the ſeventh Century, be of the ſame pe— 
riod with that Monarch, 


Fingitur hac ſpecie, bonitatis odore REFER- 
us, 


"Ts true there are Verſes of this fort 
to be found even among Poets, e firſt in 
claſſical rank. 


Thus Vircir, 


Trajicit: i, VERBIS virtutem illude ſursR BIS. 
| Thus 


— 


5 
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Thus Horace, 
Fratrem M@RENTIS, rapto de fratre vo- 
LENTIS. 


Thus even HoMER himſelf, 


Ex Y TAN ſevos k tven ANN. 


Tux difference ſeems to have been, Tur 
RauiMEs, falling from theſe ſuperior Ge- 
niuſes, fell ('twas probable) accidentally: 
with the latter race of Poets they were the 
Work of labour and de/ign. They may 
well indeed be called Works of /abour and 
gegn, when we reflect on the immenſe 
pains, which their makers muſt have 
taken, where their Plan of Rhiming was 
lo complicated, as they fometimes made it. 


TakE a ſingular example of no fewer 
than Zhree RuiMeEs to each Verſe. 


Crimina CRESCERE fete; TEPESCERE /Us, 
decus, EQUUM; 
Flete, GEMISCITE ; denique DICITE, dicite 


MECUM, 
G 7 
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P. III. 
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PHILOLOGICAL 


Qui regis OMNIA, pelle tot 1MP1A, furge, 
PERIMUS, 

Nos, Deus, ASPICE, ne fine SUMPLICE A. 
mine SUMUS. © 


Fabricius, who gives theſe Verſes, re. 
marks, that they were written in the 
Dattylic Leonine ; that is, they had every 
Foot a Dactyl, excepting the laſt, and con- 
tained three Rhimes in each Verſe, Two 
within the Verſe itſelf, and one re— 
ferring to the Verſe that followed, He 
adds, that their Author, Bernardus Mor- 
lanenſis, a Monk of the eleventh Century, 
compoſed no leſs than rhree Books of this 
wonderful Verſification. What leiſure 
muſt he have had, and how was it em- 
ployed * ? 


Brok we quit the ſubject of Ru 
we may add, that RuiMe was uſed not 
only by the Latin, but by the Arabian 


— 1 
— — 


— — 


* See Fabric. Biblioth. med. et infim. ætatis, under the 


word, Bernardus Morlanenſis. 
Poets, 
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Poets, as we may ſee by a tract upon the Ch. xI. 
Arabic Proſody, ſubjoined by Dr. Pococke wg Fi 
to his Carmen Tograi. 


Rauime however was not fo ſtrictly 
followed, but that ſometimes they quitted 
it, In the following Heroics, the Monk 
Odile, addreſſing himſelf to his Friend 
Hucbaldus, appears ſo warm in his wiſhes, 
as not only to forget Rhine, but even 


Claſſical Quantity. 


Huchaldo Sipho Saphid Sit Semper amica : 
Hucbaldus Sophus Sophie semper amicus : 
Expoſco hoc Odilo, peccator cernuus zgo. 
Tuts Genius (over whoſe Verſes I have 
occaſionally marked the accentual Quantity 
in contra · diſtinction to the Syllabic is 


ſuppoſed. to have written in the zenth 
Century. 


 OTugRs, rejeding. Rhime, wrote Ele- 
giacs; as that Monk, who celebrated 
H h Hild i. 
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I III. Hildigrim and Halabuldus; the one for 


building a Church, the other for conſe- 
crating it. 


Hildigrim firuxit ; Holabaldus Epiſcopus 
Archt 
San&tficavit : honor certus utrumque 
h manet. 


In the firſt of theſe two Verſes the 
word Archi-Epiſcopus 18, by a pleaſant 


tranſpoſition, made into a Dactyl and Spon- 
dree, fo as to complete the Hexameter“. 


| 'Twas upon %% Principles of Verſi- 
| fication, that the early Poets of this 
| Era wrote much bad Yerſe in much bad 
Latin, At length they tried their {kill 
in their Vernacular tongues, introducing 
here alſo their Rhime and their Accen- 
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* Sce Recueil de divers Ecrits pour ſervir de Þ Eclaireiſ- 
fements a I Hiſtoire de France par L' Abbe de Beuf, p. 
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INQUIRIES 


tual quantity, as they had done before in 
Latin. 


Tugo' the Southern parts of France the 
TRouBADOURS (already mentioned) * 
compoled Sonnets in the Provencal 
Tongue. Soon after them Dax TE, PE- 
TRACH, and BoCCAccto wrote Poems in 
Italian; and ſoon after theſe, CnAuckER 
louriſhed in England. From Chaucer 
aro” Rowley, we paſs to Lords Surry and 
Dorſet 3 from them to Spencer, Shak 
ſprare, and Folinſon : after whom came 
Milton, Waller, Dryden, Pope, and a fuc- 


ſon of Geniuſes, down to the preſent 
me, 


Tur THREE ITALIAN Poets, we have 
tentioned, were capital in their kind, 
ag not only ſtrong and powerful in 
mument, but, what is more ſurprifing, 
gant in their Diction at a time, when 
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* See before, p. 411. 
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P. III. ze Languages of England and France were 
: barbarous and unpoliſhed. This in Eng. | 


PHILOLOGECAL 


liſh is evident from our Countryman, 
CHAUCER, who, even to an Engliſb Rea- 
der appears ſo uncouth, and who yet 
wrote later than the lateſt of theſe three, 


Ir muſt, however, be acknowleged, | 
that, if we except Vis Language, for Lx AR. 
ING and Wir he appears equal to the 
beſt of his Contemporaries, and I may add 
even of his Succeſ/ars. 


I canxoT omit the following ſam: fi 
his LITERATURE, in the Frankelein'sT, 2 
In that Poem the fair Dorigen is made to 
lament the abſence of her much loved 
Arveragus; and, as ſhe fits upon a Clif 
beholding the Sea, and the formidable 
Rocks, ſhe breaks forth with terror int 
the following Exclamation. 


Eternal Gop ] that thro) thy Purveyazunt 
LEADEST the World by CERTAIN Gi 
vernaunce z 
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In 1DLE, as men ſayn, YE NOTHING Ch. XI. 
MAKE. Ne 


But, Lord, thoſe griefly, fendly, Rockis, 
blake, 

That ſeem rathir a fou Conru's16N 

Of Work, than any FAIR CREATION 

Or such a PERFECT Gop, w/e, and full 
able: 

Way have ye wrought this work unrea- 


ſonable ? 


Dorigen, after more expoſtulation of 
the ſame ſort, adds— 


I wote well Clerkis woll ſuyn, as 'hem liſte, 


By Arguments, that ALL Is FOR THE 
BESTE, | 

Tho" T ne cannot well the Cauſes know— 
But thilke God, that made the Winds ts 
blow, 

Ay keep my Lord, &c. 


THERE is an elegant Pathos in her thus 


N thoſe deeper Speculations, to ad- 
H h 3 dreſs 
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PHILOLOGICAL 
dreſs a Prayer for the ſafety of her A, 


Verugus, 


The Verſe, before quoted, 


To LEAD the World by CERTAIN Gover. 
naunce, 


is not only a philoſophical Idea, but phileſo- 
p/ucally expreſt. 


The next Verſe, 
IN IpLE, as Men ſayn, YE NOTHING MAKx, 


is a ſentiment tranſlated literally from 
ARISTOTLE, and which that Philoſopher 
ſo much approved, as ten to repeat it. 


TAKE one Example— 


O d Oed 2 n Se vob MATT DET u— 
Gop and NATURE MAKE NOTHING IN 
VAIN. Ariſt. de Calo, Lib. I. Cap. 4. 


As to what follows, 1 mean that ſpecu- 
lation of learned men, that ALL is FOR 


THE BEST, this too we meet in the Jams 
Philo- 


INQUIRIES. 


Philoſopher, annexed (as it were) to 2% 


ſentiment juſt alleged. 


H quo dhe Inwwpys? pray, wore eln. 


/ * * , \ \ 5 — 
TpoTepov, GANG Tevſe Wer; To BEAT ex Tv 


eue. NATURE, 7 as has been ſai 2 


before) CREATES NOTHING IN VAIN, but 
ALL THINGS FOR THE BEST, out of the 
contingent materials. De Animal. inceſſu. 
C. 12. | 


IT may be fairly doubted, whether 
CHAUCER took this from the original 
Greek—'tis more probable he took it from 
the Latin Verſion of the Spaniſh Arabic 
Verfion, which Latin was then current, 
and admitted thro' Weftern Europe for 
the Ariflotelic Text. 


The ſame thought occurs in one of our 
moſt elegant modern Ballads; tho', whence 
the Poet took it, I pretend not to de- 
cide, 


H h 4 How 
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PHILOLOGICAL 


How can they ſay, that NATURE 
Has NoTHING MADE IN VAIN ? 
Why then beneath the Water 
Do n1DEous Rocks remain? 
Tuosk Rocks no eyes diſcover, 
Which lurk beneath the deep, 
To wreck, &c. 


Bur to return to CHAUCER— 


Ir in 7he Tale we have juſt quoted; if 
in the Tale of the Nun Prieſt, and in 
many other of his works, there are theſe 
ſprinklings of Philoſophy ; if to theſe we 
add the extenſive Knowlege of Hiſtory, 
Mythology, and various other ſubjects, 
which he every where ſhews: we may 
fairly, I think,. arrange him among our 
learned Poets, and take from HIM an Eſli- 
mate of the Literature of the Times, as 
far at leaſt as poſſeſt by men of ſuperior 
Education. 


AFTER having mentioned (as we have 
lately done) PETRARCH and ſome of the 
Ttalians, 


INQUIRIES. 


ed in the Century following, and whoſe 
Felogues in particular, formed on the 
Plan of Fiſbing Life inſtead of Paſtoral, 
cannot be enough admired both for their 


Latinity and their Sentiment, His fourth 


Eclogue, called Proteus, written in imi- 
tation of Virgil's Eclogue called S:lenus, 
may be juſtly valued as a maſter-piece in 
its kind. The following ſlight ſketch of 
it is ſubmitted to the Reader. | 


„% Two Fiſhermen, failing during a 


dark night from Caprea into the Bay of 
Naples, as they ſilently approach the 
Promontory of Minerva, hear PRoTEus 
from the Shore, ſinging a marvelous 
Narrative of the ſtrange Events, of 
« which Z/hoſe Regions had been the well- 
known Scene. He concludes with the 
unhappy fate of the Poet's Friend and 
% Patron, Frederic King of Naples, who, 

— having 
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Italians, I can by no means omit their Ch. XI. 
countryman SAN NA ZE ARlus, who flouriſh. —Y” 
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474 PHILOLOGICAL 


P. III. © having been expelled his Kingdom, 
„ died an Exile in France.“ 


IF I might be pardoned a digreſſion, it 
ſhould be on the Elegance of the Num- 
bers, by which this unfortunate part of 
the Tale 1s introduced. 


Addit triſtia fata, et te, quem luget ademp- 
tun 
Italia, &c. 


TuE Omiſſion of the uſual Cæſura, in 
the firſt of theſe verſes, naturally throws 
it into that Anapæſtic Rhythm, fo finely 
ſuited to ſolemn Subjects. 


Adadit—triſtia—fata et—te quem, &c.“ 


IT may be obſerved alſo, in how pa- 
thetic, and yet withal, in how manly a way 
Sannazarius concludes. Frederic died in 
a remote region, and was buried, where 


— 


* 80 Homer, 

ern N Uni, ri -A. 
ö Oayſi. E. 219. 

he 
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475 il 
he died. 66 *T 7s pleaſing, ſays ProTEvus, Ch- XI, . | i 
« for 4 man's remains to reſt in tis own "Do 9 
« Country ; and yet for a Tomb every Land 4 
(« ſuffices.” 9 | 


Grata quies patriæ, ſed et omnis terra Se- 1 


19 

4 

1 

= 
* 


pulcrum. 


4 

Tuost, who know how much ſooner 1 ö 

: *l 

Italy emerged from Barbarity, than the if 
M4 

reſt of Europe, may chuſe to place Sa N- 1 


NAZARIUS rather at the beginning of a 


—__— — — 


7 FL 
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good age, than at the concluſion of a bad 4 
2 . 8 0 * þ 1 
one. Their opinion, perhaps, is not A 
without foundation, and may be extended "of 


to FRACASTORIUs, PoLITIAN, PogGG1vus, 
and many other eloquent Authors, which 
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that Century then produced, when Elo- 
quence was little known elſewhere. 
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BerFoRE we quit Poetry, we ſhall ſay 
ſomething upon its wet Species, upon 
Acroſtics, Chronograms, Wings, Altars, 
Egge, Axes, &c. 


THESE 
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P. III. a 


PHILOLOGICAL 


Tuns were the poor Inventions of 
men devoid of Taſte, and yet abſurdly 
aiming at Fame by theſe deſpicable whims. 


Quitting the paths of Simplicity and 


Truth (of which *tis probable they were 
wholly ignorant) they aſpired, like Rope- 
dancers, to Merit, which only lay in % 
difficulty. The Wings, the Ares, the Altars, 
&c. were wretched Forms, into which 
they tortured. poor Words, juſt as poor 
Trees in our Gardens were formerly 


marigled into Giants, Flower-Pots, Pea- 
cocks, Obeliſes, c. th | 


D 8 remembers that Ackosrics, 
in Verification, are formed from the. 
Initial Letter of every Verſe, will ſee the 


Force and Ingenuity of the following de- 
ſcription. 


Firm and. compatt, in three fair Colums 
% pe, e 


O're the ſmooth Ploin the bold AcgosTuc: 


MIO e 


Hicn 


INQUIRIE Ss. 


Hicn ore the reſi THE TOw'RING LEA= 
DERS RISE, 


With LiMBs GIGANTIC and SUPERIOR 
SIZE. 


CHRONOGRAMS, by a different conceit, 


but, as they were 70 deſcribe Dates, THE 
NUMERAL LETTERS, in Whatever part 
of the Word they flood, were diſtinguiſhed 


CAPITALS, 


For example, I would mark by a 
CyHRoNoOGRAM the Date 1506. I take for 
the purpoſe the following Words, 


—feriam jidera vertice; 


and by 4 ſtrange Elevation of CAPITALS 


I compel even Horace to give me the 
Date required, 


—feriaM fiDera Vertlce, MDVI. 


Tux Ingenious Author, whom I have 


this /econd ſpecies of folly. 
Not 


were not confined to INITIAL LETTERS, 
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Ch.XI. 
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from other Letters by being written in 


quoted before, thus admirably deſcribes 
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P. III. Not thus the losſer CuronoGRAms prepare, 
wn" Careleſs their Troops, undiſciplin'd to Ii ar; 


PHILOLOGICAL 


With RANK IRREGULAR, CONFUS'D % 
Land, 
THE CHireFTAINS MINGLING with the 
vulgar band. | 


IF I have dwelt too long on theſe trifles, 
it is not ſo much for their merit (of which 


they have none} as for thoſe elegant Lines, 
in which they are ſo well deſcribed. 


On the ſame motive I conclude this 
Chapter with ſelecting a few more Lines 
from the ſame ingenious Poem. 


To join theſe ſquadrons, ver the cliampain 
came 
A numerous race, of no ignoble name; 


RiDDLE, and REBUs, Riddles dearcji 


Son, 
And falſe ConunDRUM, and inſidious 
PuN; 


FusTIAN, 


FusTIAN, who ſcarcely deigns to tread the Ch. XI. 
ground, * 

And Rox DpEAU, wheeling in repeated 
round. 

On their fair ſtandardi, by the winds dis- 

Play d, 

Ec6s, AL T ARS, WINds, Pi Es, Ax xs were 
pourtray d &. 


— —_ 


See THE SCRIBLERIAD, (Book II. V. 151, &c.) 
of my valuable Friend, Mr, Cambridge of Twickenham. 
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CHAP, XII. 


Paul the Venetian, and Six Joun Max- 
DE VILLE, great Travellers — Six Joux 
FoRTEsCUE, 4 great Lawyer — his 
valuable Book, addreſt to his Pupil, the 
Prince of Wales —KixG's CoLLtcs 
CHAPEL in Cambridge, FOUNDED By 
HENRY THE SIXTH,— 


7 WAs during this middle Period 

lived thoſe celebrated Travellers, 
PAUL THE VENETIAN, and our Country- 
man, SIR JohN MANDEVILLE. 


We have mentioned Cn AucER before 
them, tho' he flouriſhed after both ; for 
Chaucer lived till paſt the year 1400, PAUL 
began his Travels in the year 1272, and 
MavuDEviLLE began his in the year 1322. 
k The Reaſon is, Chaucer has been arranged 
| with he Poets, already ſpoken of. 


Mac 


INQUIRIE S. 


Marc PAul, who is the firſt Writer 
of any Note concerning the Ea/tern Coun- 
tries, travelled into thoſe remote Regions 
as far as the Capital and Court of Cublai 
Chan, the fixth from that tremendous 
Conqueror Jingis Chan®*, Paul is a curious 
and minute Relator of what he ſaw there. 


He deſcribes the Capital, CAMBALU, 
to be a ſquare walled in, of Six miles on 
every ſide, having to each fide three Gates, 
and the ſeveral ſtreets rectilinear, and 
croſſing at right angles. 


The Imperial Palace, he tells us, was 
incloſed within a ſquare wall of a mile on 
every ſide, and was magnificently adorned 
with Gilding and Pictures. 
piece of Nate, that thro' the grand or 
principal gate no one could enter but the 
Emperor /Jmfelf. 


"Twas a 


WiTniw the walls of this Square there 


* 


—— 


* dee Abulpharajius, from p. 281 to p. 306. 


11 were 
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P. III. were extenſive Lawns, adorned with 
| Trees, and ſtockt with wild animals, ſtags, 
goats, fallow deer, &c. not to mention a 


River, which formed a Lake, filled with 
the fineſt fiſh. 


BESsIDES this, at a League's diſtance 
from the Palace, he deſcribes a ſmall 
Mountain or Hill, planted with Ever- 
greens, in circumference about a mile, 
„Here (he tells us) the Emperor had all 
ce the fineſt trees that could be procured, 
& brought to him, employing his Ele- 
« phants for that purpoſe, as the trees 
« were extracted with their roots. 


« Tür Mountain, from its verdure, 
« was called THE GREEN MouNnTais, 
« On its ſummit ſtood a fine Palace, diſ- 
ce tinguiſned allo by its Green Colour, 
« where he (the Great Chan) often retired 
i % to enjoy himſelf *.“ 

a SPEAK= 


EY 


: 
© — 
* 


»The preceding Extracts are taken from a Latin 
L Edition of PauLvs VENETVS, publiſhed, in a ſmall 
4 


Quarto, 
1 | 
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SPEAKING of fie Perſon of Cublai, the 
then Monarch, he thus deſcribes him. 


« He 1s remarkably handſome ; of a 
« moderate ſtature ; neither too corpulent, 
« nor too lean ; having a Countenance 
« ruddy and fair; large eyes; a beautiful 
« Noſe; and all the lineaments of his 
« Body formed in due proportion “.“ 


Quarto, Coloniæ Brandenburgicæ, ex officina Georgii 
Schulzii anno 1679. 


As the Book is not rare, nor the ſtile curious, we 


have only given the ſeveral Pages, by way of refe- 
rence. 


For the Capital, CamBaALu, ſee p. 68. Lib. 2. 
Cap. 10. 


For the Imperial Palace, Lawns adjoining, and the 
Green Mountain, ſee p. 66, 67, Lib. 2. Cap. 9. 


* Rex CuBLai eft homo admodum pulcher, ſlaturd 
mediocri, non nimis pinguis, nec nimis macilentus, fa- 
ciem habens rubicundam atque candidam, oculos mag nos, 
naſum pulchrum, et omnia corporis lineamenta debita pre- 
portione conſiſtantia. Mar. Pauli Lib. 2. Cap. 8. 
p. 65. 
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Wr here quit our Traveller, only ob— 
ſerving, as we conclude, that learned men 
have imagined this CAMBALU to be Px. 
KIN in Cina, founded there by Jingix 
Chan, ſoon after he had conquered it. 


Wurd we conſider the immenſe Power 
of this mighty Conqueror, who in a man- 
ner ſubdued the vaſt Tract of Aja; we 
are zhe leſs difficult in believing ſuch mar- 
vellous Relations. The City, the Palace, 
and the Territory around teach us, what 
was the Taſte of him and his Family, 
whoſe boundleſs Empire could admit ot 
nothing minute. 


IT is too an additional argument for 
Credibility, that, tho' the Whole is V, 
yet nothing appears either Fooliſb, or In- 


poſſible. 


ONE thing is worthy of notice, that, 
tho' Paul reſided in China fo long, he 
makes no mention of the celebrated 


Wal. 
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WaLT.— Was this forgetfulneſs ? or was C. XII. 
it not Hen erected? N 


As to our Countryman, 81x Joux 
MANDEVILLE, tho' he did not travel ſo 
far as Marc Paul, he travelled into many 
Parts of Aa and 4jrica; and, after hav- 
ing lived in thoſe Countries for thirty- 
three years, died at Liege in the year 


1371. 


He wrote his Travels in three Lan- 
guages, Latin, French, and Engliſb, from 
the laſt of which Languages we quote, 
taking the liberty, in a few inſtances, to 
modernize the Words, tho' not in the mi- 
nuteſt degree to change the Meaning. 


W confine ourſelves for brevity to a 
ſingle fact. | 


TRAVELLING thro? Macedonia, he tells 
us, as follows—*<* In this Country was 


„ ARISTOTLE born, in a City, that men 
I 1 3 «call 


* Z's ___— . a - — 
. W — 1 
* 
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« call Strageris *, a little from the City 
of Tragie or Trakys; and at Strageris 
„is Ar/totle buried, and there is an Altar 
de at his Tomb, where they make a great 
e Feaſt every Year, as tho' he was a Saint, 
«« Upon this Altar the Lords (or Rulers) 
hold their Great Councils and Aſſem- 
« blies, for they hope, that, thro? the in- 
« ſpiration of God and of Him, they ſhall 
« have the better counſel f.“ 


A 
A 


Such was the Veneration (for it was 
more than Honour) paid by the Stagirites 
to their Countryman, more than eighteen 
hundred years after his death . 


—gyLt„᷑V - — —ę— „ * — 


* Its antient name in Greek was Trdyuga, 


whence Ariſtotle was often called, by way of emi- 
nence, THE STAGIRITE, as being a Citizen there, 


+ See Mandeville's Voyages, Chap. 2. 


+ Thoſe, who defire a taſte of THIS GREAT Max's 
PHiLosOPHY in Engliſh, may find their curioſity am- 
ply gratified in the laſt work of that learned and acute 
Grecian, LoRD MonBoppo, which work he tiles 
ANTIENT METAPHYSICS, publiſhed in Quarto at 
Edinburgh, 1779. | 

FROM 
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Fgou theſe times we paſs over the tri- C. XII. 
umphant reign of Henry the Fifth (a 
reign rather of Action than of Letters to 
that of his unfortunate Son. This was a 
Period, diſgraced by unſucceſsful wars 
abroad, and by ſanguinary diforders at 
home. The King himſelf met an untimely 
End, and ſo did his hopeful and high 
ſpirited Son, the Prince of Wales. Yet 
did not even theſe Times keep one Genius 
from emerging, tho' plunged by his 
rank into their moſt tempeſtuous part. 

By this I mean Sir Joux ForTEscue, 
Chancellor of Eng/and, and Tutor to the 
young Prince, juſt mentioned. As this 
laſt office was a Truſt of the greateſt im- 
portance, ſo he diſcharged it not only with 


conſummate Wiſdom, but (what was more) 
with conſummate Virtue. 


His Tract IN PRAISE OF THE Laws 
of ENGLAND ®, is written with the no— 
bleſt 


8 


This Book, which he ſtiles DE LAU DI BUS Lt 
cum ANGLI12, is written in Dialogue between him- 


114 ſelf, 
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P. III. bleſt view that man ever wrote; written 
— do inſpire his Pupil with a Love of the 
Country he was to govern, by ſhewing 


„ 


him that, To GovERN BY THOSE ADMI- 
RABLE Laws, would make him a rar 
GREATER PRINCE, than the moſt un- 
LIMITED DEsPOTISM X. 


Tu1s he does not only prove by a detail 
of particular Laws, but by an accurate 


ſelf, and the young Prince his Pupil, and was ori- 
ginally in Latin. The great Seiden thought it worthy 
of a Commentary, and ſince that it has been publiſhed 
and enriched with additional Notes by Mr. Gregor. A 
new Edition was given ann. 1775, and the Latin Text 
ſubjoined. | 


* Sec of Forteſcu,'s Work, Chap. IX. and XIII. and, 
above all, Chap, XIV. where he teils us the Poſſibility 
of doing amiſs, (which is the only Privilege an a#/2lute 
Prince enjoys above a limited one) can be called AN 
ADDITION or POWER no 9:her, than we fo call à 


Poss1BILITY TO DECAY, OR TO DIE. Sce p. 41 of 
the Engliſh Verſion. 


*Tis worth obſerving that Ferte/cue, in his dialogue, 
gives theſe fine ſentiments to the young Prince, aſter he 
has heard much and due Reaſoning upon the excellence 


of our Conſtitution. See Chap. XXXIV, p. 119. 
| com- 


1 
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compariſon between the ſtate of England C. XII. 
and France, one of which he makes a 
Land of Liberty, the other of Servitude. 

His thirty-fifth and thirty-ſixth Chapters 

upon this ſubject are invaluable, and 

ſhould be read by every EnGLISHMAN, 

who honours that NAME. 


— — Wan 
ms —— — 5 I 
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Tu o' theſe and the other Chapters, we 
perceive an intereſting Truth, which is, 
that the capital parts of our Conſtitution, 
the Trial by Furies, the Abhorrence of 
Tortures, the Sovereignty of Parliament as 
well in the granting of Money, as in the 
making and repealing of Laws, I ſay, 
that all theſe, and many other ineſtimable 


privileges, exiſted THEN, as they do Now; 
were not new projects of the Day, but 
SACRED Fokus, to which Ages had given 
a venerable Sandton . 
| As 


86 


* For trial by Juries, ſee of this Author Chap. XX, 
XXI, and XXII.—For his abhorrence of Torture, 
| ſee 


* _—_ 
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As for the LITERATURE of this Great 


—— Man (which is more immediately to our 


purpoſe) he appears to have been a Reader 
of Ariſtotle, Diodorus Siculus, Cicero, Quinc- 
tilian, Seneca, Vegetius, Boethius, and many 
other ancients; to have been not un-in- 
formed in the Authors and Hiſtory of later 
Ages; to have been deeply knowing not 
only in the Laws of his own Country (where 
he attained the higheſt dignity they could 
beſtow) but in the Roman or Civil Law, 
which he holds to be far inferior *“; we 
muſt add to this a maſterly inſight into the 


State and Policy of the neighbouring Na- 
tions. 


PERHAPS 


— — 


ſee Chap. XXIII. - For the ſovereignty of Parliament 


fee Chap. IX, XIII, XVIII, XXXVI, particularly 
p. 118 of the Engliſb Verſion. —For the high antiquity 
of our Laws and Conſtitution, ſee Chap. XVII. 


The inferiority of the Reman Law to cur own, is a 
Doctrine he ſtrongly inculcates. Sce above all Chap. 
IX, XIX, &c. alſo Chap. XXXIV, where he nobly 
reprobates, as he had done before in Chap. IX, that 


infamous 


— 
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wie 


PERHAPS a perſon of Rank, even at C. XII. 
preſent, need not wiſh to be better inſti= wa 


tuted, if he had an ambition to ſoar above 
the Faſhionable Poliſh. 


— 
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Wr muſt not conclude, without ob- 
ſerving that the Taſte for Gothic Archi- 
tecture ſeems never to have been ſo elegant, 
as during this period ; witneſs that ex- 
quiſite ſtructure, built by Henry the S:xth, 
I mean THE CHAPEL or KinG's Col. 
LEGE in Cambridge. 


infamous maxim, Quad PRINCIPI placuit, LEG1s ha- 

bet Vigorem; a Maxim, well becoming an Oriental 
. Caliph, but hardly decent even in a degenerate Roman 
Law-giver. 


CHAP, 
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P. III. 
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SRK PC 

Concerning NATURAL BrAury — j; 
Idea the ſame in all Times —Taxgga. 
LIAN TEMPE — Tate of VIRGIL, and 
HoRACE —of MiLToN, i deſcribing 
Paradiſe — exhibited of late years firſt in 
Piftures— thence transferred to ENGLISH 
Gardens — not wanting to the enlightened 
Few of the middle Age —proved in Lz- 
LAND, PETRARCH, and SANNAZARIUS, 
— compariſon between the Younger Cv- 

RUS, and PHILIP LE BEL of France, 


UT let us paſs for a moment from 

the elegant Works of ART to the 
more elegant Works of NATux E. The 
two ſubjects are ſo nearly allied, that zhe 
ſame Taſte uſually reliſhes them both. 


Now there is nothing more certain, 
than that the Face of inanimate Nature has 
been at all times captivating, The Yulgar, 


indeed, look no farther than to Scenes of 
| Culture, 
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Culture, becauſe all their Views merely C. XII. 
terminate in Lrility. They only remarxk, 
that tis fine Barley; that 'tis rich Clo- 

ver; as an Ox or an Aſs, if they could 

ſpeak, would inform us. But the Liberal 

have nobler views, and tho' they give to 

Culture is due Praiſe, they can be de- 

lighted with natural Beauties, where Cul- 

ture was never Known. 
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Acts ago they have celebrated with en- 
thuſiaſtic rapture “ 4 deep retired Vale, 
t with a River ruſhing thro it; a Vale 
* having it's fides formed by two immenſe 
* and oppoſite Mountains, and thoſe ſides 
* drver/ified by Woods, Precipices, Rocks 


— — 
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* and romantic Caverns.” Such was the 
Scene, produced by the River Penzus, as 
it ran between the Mountains, Olympus 
and Oſſa, in that well known Vale, the 


THESSALIAN TEMPE “*. 
VIRGIL 


— 


* Eft nemus Hæmoniæ, prærupta quod undique claudit 
Silva: vocant TEMPE., Per que Pen?us ab imo 


EFuſus 
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j P. III. VIß GIL and HoRAce, the firſt for 
| — Taſte among the Romans, appear to have 


been enamoured with Beauties of this 
character. Horace prayed for a Villa, 


where there was 4 Garden, a Rivule, 
and above theſe à little Grove. 


Hortus ubi, et fecto vicinus jugis aque 


fons, 
Et paulim Siluæ ſuper his foret. 


Sat. VI. 2. 


VIRGIL wiſhed to enjoy Rivers, and 
Woods, and to be hid under immenſe ſhade 


in the cool valleys of Mount Hemus— 


O qui me gelidis in Vallibus Hemi 
Sat, et ingenti ramorum protegat umbra? 
Georg. II. 486. 


* 


—_— 


Effuſus Pindo ſpumoſis valuitur undis, 
Dejectuque gravi, &c. 


Ovid. Metam. Lib. I. 568. 
A fuller and more ample account of this beautiful 


ſpot may be found in the Fir/? Chapter of the Third 
Boot of Alian's Various Hiſtory. 
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THe great ELEMENTS of fis ſpecies C. XIII. 
of Beauty, according to Zheſe Principles, 
were WATER, Wood, and UNEVEN 
GROUND; to which may be added a fourth, 
that is to ſay, Lawn. Tis the happy 


Mixture of theſe four, that produces every f 
Scene of natural Beauty, as tis a more k 
myſterious Mixture of other Elements 
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(perhaps as ample, and not more in number) 
that produces a World or Univerſe. 
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Virgil and Horace having been quoted, 


1 1 
we may quote, with equal.truth, our great 1 
countryman, MiLToNn. Speaking of the 1 
Flowers of Paradiſe, he calls them 1 


Flowers, 


— 


which NOT NICE ART 
In beds and curious Knots, but NATURE 
BOON | 


Pours forth profuſe on hill, and dale, and 
plain. 
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Soo after this he ſubjoins 


0 


this was the Place 
A happy rural Seat, of vARIOus view, 


He explains this VARIE T, by recount- 
ing the Lawns, the Flocks, the Hillocks, 
the Valleys, the Grotts, the Waterfalls, 
the Lakes, &c. &c, and in another Book, 
deſcribing the approach of Raphael, he 


informs us, that this divine Meſſenger 


paſt 


Thro' Groves of Myrrh, 
And flow'ring Odors, Caſſia, Nard and 


Balm, 

A WILDERNESS of Sweets; for Nature 
here 

Wanton'd as in her prime, and play'd at 
WILL 

Her Virgin-fancys, pouring forth more 
ſweet, 

Il iid aBoveE RuLE or Art, ENORMOUS 
BL1SS.— 


P. L. IV. 292. 


Taz 
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Tus Painters in the preceding Century C. XIII. 
ſeem to have felt the power of theſe Ele 
ments, and to have transferred them into 
their Landſcapes with ſuch amazing force, 
that they appear not ſo much to have fol- 
hwed, as to have emulated Nature. Claude 
de Lorraine, the Pouſfins, Salvator Roſa, 
and a few more, may. be called ſuperior 
Artiſts in this exquiſite Taſte. 


' Our Gardens in the mean time were 
taſteleſs and inſipid. Thoſe, who made 
them, thought he farther they wandered 
from Nature, the nearer they approached 


the Sublime. Unfortunately, where they 
travelled, no Sublime was to be found; 
and the farther they went, the farther 
they left it behind, 


Bor Perfection, alas! was not the 
work of a day. Many Prejudices were 
to be removed; many gradual Aſcents 
to be made; Aſcents from Bad to Good, 
and from Good to Better, before the de/:- 
K k 
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ciaus Amenities of a Claude or a Pouſjj 
could be rivalled in a Stour-head, a Hagley, 
or a Stow; or the tremendous Charms of a 
Salvator Roſa be equalled in the Scenes 
of a Peircefield, or a Mount Edgecums, 


Nor however to forget the ſubject of 
our Inquiry. — Tho' twas not before the 
preſent Century, that we eſtabliſhed a 
chaſter Taſte; tho' our neighbours at this 
inſtant are but learning it from us ; and 
tho? to the Vulgar every where it is totally 
incomprehenſible (be they Vulgar in rank, 
or Vulgar in capacity): yet, even in the 
darkeſt periods we have been treating, 
periods, when Taſte is often thought to 
have been loſt, we ſhall ſtill diſcover an 
enlightened few, who were by no means 
inſenſible to the power of 7heſe beauties. 


How warmly does LELAND deſcribe 
Guy's Cliff; SANNAZARI1US, his Villa of 
Mergilline; and PETR ARCH, his favourite 


Vaucluſe ? 
1 TAKE 
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Tak R Guy's CLiry from Leland in C. XIII. 
his own od Engliſh, mixt with Latin 
« It rs a place meet for the Muſes; there 
« zs Sylence; a praty wood; antra in vivo 
« ſaxo ; (Grottos in the living Rock) ie 
« River roling over the flones with a, praty 
« noyſe.” His Latin is more elegant 
Nemuſculum ibidem opacum, fontes liquidi 
et gemmei, prata florida, antra muſcoſa, 
rivi levis et per ſaxa decurſus, nec non ſoli- 
tudo et quies Muſis amiciſſima . 
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MERGILLINE, the Villa of Sannaza- 


rius near Naples, is thus ſketched in dif- 
ferent parts of his Poems, 


— — 


- * bas "a. — — —_— 
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Exciſo in ſcopulo, fluctus unde aurea canos 

Deſpiciens, celſo ſe culmine MERGILLINE | 

Attollit, nautiſque procul venientibus ert. 
Sannaz. De partu Virgin. I. 25. 


— 
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See Leland's Itinerary, Vol. IV. p. 66. 
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Rupis O] ſacræ, pelagique cuſtos, 


we Nympharum cuſtos et propinquæ 


Doridos —— 
Tu mihi ſolos nemorum receſſus 
Das, et herentes per opaca lauros 
Saxa: Tu, fontes, Aganippedumque 
Antra recludis. 
Ejuſd. Epigr. I. 2, 


— urgque in primis mihi grata miniſtrat 


Otia, Muſarumgue cavas per ſaxa latebras, 


MERGILLINA ; novos fundunt ubi citria 


flores, 


Citria, Medorum ſacros referentia lucos. 
Ejuſd. De partu Virgin. III. ſub fin. 


De Fonte Mergillino. 


Eft mihi rivo vitreus perenni 


Fons, arenoſum prope littus, unde 
Sepe deſcendens ſibi nauta rores 


Haurit amicos, &c. 
Ejuſd. Epigr. II. 46. 


"T WOULD 
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'TwouLD be difficult to tranſlate theſe C. XIII. 
elegant Morſels—'Tis ſufficient to expreſs 


what they mean, colledlivel/—“ that the 
« Villa of MERGILLINA had ſolitary 
« Woops; had GROVES of Laurel and 
« Citron; had GRoTTos in the Rock, 
« with RivuLETs and SPrINGS; and 
« that from 1Ts LOF TY SITUATION it 
„% lookt down upon the Sea, and com- 
« manded an extenſive pruſpect.“ 


'Tis no wonder that ſuch a Villa ſhould 
enamour /uch an Owner. So ſtrong was 
his affection for it, that, when during 
the ſubſequent Wars in Lal), it was de- 
moliſhed by the Imperial Troops, this 


unfortunate Event was ſuppoſed to have 
haſtened his end *. 


* So we learn from Paulus, Foutus, the writer of 
his Life, publiſhed with his Poems by Grev:us, in a 
ſmall Edition of ſome of the Italian Poets, at {mfler- 
dam, in the year 1695. | 
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P. III. Vavcruse Vallis Clauſa) the favou- 
tee retreat of PETR ARCH, was a romantic 
Scene, not far from Avignon. 


„r —— —— n 4 


. lt is a VALLEY, having on each 
| & hand, as you enter, immenſe Cliffs, 
| but cloſed up at one of its Ends by a 
; « ſemi-circular Ridge of them; from 
i & which incident it derives ts name. One 
| of the moſt ſtupendous of theſe Cliffs 
| « ſtands in the front of the ſemi-circle, 
| * and has at its foot an opening into an 
* immenſe Cavern. Within the moſt re- 
« tired and gloomy part of this Cavern is 
% a /arge oval Baſon, the production of 
Nature, filled with pellucid and un- 
«© fathomable Water; and from this re- 
« ſervoir iſſues a River of reſpectable 
cc magnitude, dividing, as it runs, the 
«* Meadows beneath, and winding thro'the 
«« Precipices, that impend from above *. 


——— - EF yam + 5 „„ „„ „ 0 5 


9 
1 * * — T — 


I _— 


1 * See Memoires pour la Vie de Frangns Petrarque, 
Quarto, Tom. I. p. 231, 341, 342. See alſo Pl, 

Nat. Hiſt, L. XR VIII. C. 22, 
Tuls 
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Tuis is an imperfect ſketch of that C. XIII. 
ſpot, where PETRARCn ſpent his time 
with ſo much delight, as to ſay that 7/15 
alone was Life to him, the reſt but a ſtate 
of puniſhment. 


In the two preceding Narratives I 
ſeem to ſee an anticipation of that Taſte 
for natural Beauty, which now appears 
to flouriſh thro' Great Britain in ſuch | 
perfection. It is not to be doubted that | 
the Owner of Mergillina would have been 
charmed with Mount Edgecumb; and the 
Owner of Vaucluſe have been delighted 

with Piercgfield. 


WHEN we read in XENOPHeN “*, that 
the younger CyRUs had with his own 


hand planted trees for Beauty, we are ft 
not ſurpriſed, tho? pleaſed with the Story, 


» 4 
1 


* See the Oeconamics of Xenophon, where this Fact 
is related, 
Kk 4 as 
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P. III. as 7he Age was poliſhed, and Cyrus an 
LA— accompliſhed Prince. But, when we read 
that in the beginning of the 14th Cen- 
tury, 'a King of France (PHILIP LE Beit) 
ſhould make it penal to cut down a Tree, 
qui a efte garde pour ſa beaulte, which had 
been preſerved rox 1ITs BEAUTY; tho 
we praiſe the Law, we cannot help being 
ſurpriſed, that the Prince ſhould at ſuch 

a period have been fo far enlightened *. 


6 
— CEE 


— 


* Sce a valuable Work, intitled Obſervations on the 
Statutes, chiefly on the antient, &c. p. 7, by the Hon", 
Mr. Barrington; a work, concerning which it is dif- 
ficult to decide, whether it be more entertaining, or 
more inſtructive. | 


— — * 


CHAP. 


INQUIRIE s. 


C H A P. XIV. 


SUPERIOR LITERATURE and KNOWLEGE 
both of the Greek and Latin CLERGY, 
whence—BARBARITY and IGNORANCE 
of the LaiTY, whence — Samples of 
Lay-manners, in a Story from ANNA 
CoMNENA's Hiſtory — CHURCH Avu- 
THORITY ingeniouſiy employed to check 
Barbarity—the ſame Authority employed 
for other good purpoſes —to ſave the poor 
Jews —to flop Trials by Battle — more 
ſuggeſted concerning Lay-manners—Ferg- 
city of the NoRTHERN LAYMEN, whence 
— different Cauſes afſigned—INvENTIONS 
during the dark Ages —great, tho the In- 
ventors often unknown— Inference ariſ- 

ing from theſe Inventions, 


EFORE I quit the LaTiNs, I ſhall 
1 F {ubjoin two or three Obſervations on 
THE EUROPEANS in general, 


Tur 
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| P. III. The ſuperior Characters for Literature 

| YE here enumerated, whether in the Weſtern 

| or Eaſtern Chriſtendom (for tis of Chriſten. 
dom only we ate now ſpeaking) were by 
far the greater part of them EccLes1- 
As T ICS. 55 


In this number we have ſelected from 
among THE GREEKs the Patriarch of Con- 
| Rantinople, Por ius; MichAEL Pe 
4 Lus; EusrATHius and EvusTRATI10s, 
both of Epiſcopal Dignity; PlAxupks; 
Cardinal BESssARI10 — from among THE 
LaTiNs, Venerable BEDE; GERBERTUs, 


— ew - — — _vc_v ˙ ̃ —— * 


| afterwards Port SYLVESTER THE SE“ 
conD; INGULPHUS, Abbot of Croyland; 
H1rDEBERT, Archbiſhop of Tours; PETER 
ABELARD ; JoHN OF SALISBURY, Biſhop 
| of Chartres; RoGER Bacon ; FRANCIS 
| PETRARCH; many Monkiſh Hiſtorians; 
EN EAS SyYLvivs, afterwards Pore Pius 
THE SECOND, &c. 


SOME» 
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SOMETHING has been already ſaid con- Chap. 
cerning each of r/ieſe, and other Eccle- XIV. 
ſiaſtics*. At preſent we ſhall only remark, T4 
that 'twas neceſſary, ſrom their very Pro- 14 
feſſion, that they ſhould read and write; 


accompliſhments, at that time uſually con- 
fined to themſebves. 


Tuosg of the Veſtern Church were 
obliged to acquire ſome knowlege of La- 
TIN;z and for GREEK, to thoſe of the 
Eaftern Church it was ſtill (with a few 
Corruptions) their native Language. 


* W . — P ET TS, 5 - tte 
— . — 
1 * * _ 3 
_ 


| Ir we add to theſe Preparations their 
mode of Life, which, being attended moſtly 
with a decent competence, gave them im- 
menſe leiſure ; 'twas not wonderful that, 


 ® Thoſe, who wiſh to ſee more particulars con- 
cerning theſe learned Men, may recur to their Names 
in the Index, er, if he pleaſe, may conſult the Third 
Part of theſe Inquiries, in Chapters IV. IX. X. XI. 
XIV, | 
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PHILOLOGICAL 


P. III. among ſuch a multitude, the more merin- 


rious ſhould emerge, and ſoar by dint of 
Genius'above the common herd. Similar 
Effects proceed from ſimilar Cauſes. The 
Learning of Egypt was poſleſt by their 
Prieſts; who were likewiſe left from their 
inſtitution to a life of leiſure *. 


Fox uE Larry on the other ſide, 
who, from their mean Education, wanted 
all theſe-Requiſites, they were in fact no 
better than what Dryden calls them, a 
tribe of Tſachar; a race, from their: cradle 
bred in Barbariy, and Ignorance, 

A Sample of theſe illuſtrious Laymen 
may be found in Anna Cox EN A's Hil- 
tory of her Father Alexius, who was 


— 6 é— @m-- . 
— 2 — L 


Aristotle, ſpeaking of Egypt, informs us — 4e 

Yap nOu0n e To 70 ie 0% — For there 
(meaning in Egypt) THE TRIBE of PRIESTS wer? 
left To LEAD A LITE oF LEISURE. Arif. Metapl. 
„ f 
Grecian 
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Grecian Emperor in the ele vent Century, Chap. | 
when the firſt Crusape arrived at Con- XIV. 14 
ſantinople. So promiſcuous a Rout of rule T4 
Adventurers could not fail of giving um- x 
brage to the Byzantine Court, which was 
ſtately and ceremonious, and conſcious Ty 
withal of its internal debility. 


AFTER ſome altercation, the Court per- 
mitted them to paſs into Aa thro' the 
Imperial Territories, upon their Leaders 4 
taking an Oath of Fealty to the Emperor. 1 


Wuar happened at the performance | a 
of this Ceremonial, is thus related by the » i 
fair Hiſtorian above mentioned, in 


« ALL the Commanders being aſ- 
e {embled, and GoDFREY oF BULLoIGN 
* himſelf among the reſt, as ſoon as the 
© Oath was finiſhed, one of the Counts 
* had the audaciouſneſs to ſeat himſelf 


beide the Emperor upon his throne. 
„% Ear 


„ K 4 E a 
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% Earl Baldwin, one. of their own people, 
« approaching, took the Count by the 
© hand; made him riſe from the throne. 
« and rebuked him for his inſolence. 


« Tux Count roſe, but made no reply, 


cc except it was in his own unknown 


« Jargon to mutter abuſe upon the Em- 
& peror. 


« Wren all things were diſpatched, 
& the Emperor ſent for this man, and 
& demanded, who he was, whence he came, 
« and of what Lineage? — His anſwer 
«« was as follows I am a genuine FRANK, 
% and in the number of their Nobility. 
% One thing I know, which ts, that in a 
% certain part of the Country I came from, 
te and in à place, where three ways meet, 
te there ſlands an antient Church, where 
te every one, Who has a deſire to engage in 
&« fingle Combat, having put himſelf into 
&« fighting order, comes and there implores 

| « the 


« the affiſtance of tlie Deity, and then 
« waits in expectation of forme one, that 
« gil dare attack him. On this ſpat 1 
« MYSELF watted à long time, expecting 
« and ſeeking ſome one, that would arrrve, 
« ond fight me. But THE MAN, THAT 
« wOULD DARE THIS, Was no Where to 


« be found x. 


n 


* Thoſe, who attend to this Story, and who have 
peruſed any of the Hiſtories of Chivalry, in particular 
an ingenious French Treatiſe upon the ſubject, in two 
ſmall Volumes 8vo. publiſhed at Paris, in the year 
1759, intitled, Memoires ſur Pancienne Chevalerie, will 
perceive that the much admired Don Quixote is not an 
Imaginary Character, but a Character, drawn after the 
real Manners of the times. Tis true indeed, the 
Character is ſomewhat heightened; but even here the 
vitty Author has contrived to make it probable, by 
ingeniouſly adding a certain mixture of Inſanity. 


Theſe Romantic Heroes were not wholly extinct 
eren in periods far later than the Cruſades. THE 
CHEVALIER BaAyYaRD floutiſhed under Francis the 
Firft of France, and Lox Do HERBERT oF CHER- 
ok under James and Charles the Firſt of England. 
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„% Tux Emperor, having heard this 
* ſtrange Narrative, replied pleaſantly 
« If at the time, when you ſought War, 
« you could not find it, a Seaſon is now 
* coming, in which you will find Wars 
*« enough, I therefore give you this ad- 
& dice: not to place yourſelf either in the 
& Rear of the Army, or in the Front, 
& but to keep among thoſe, who ſupport the 
« Centre; for I have long had knowlege 
« of the Turkiſh method in their Wars*,” 


Tuls was one of thoſe CounTs, or 
BARONs, the petty Tyrants of Weſtern 
Europe; men, who, when they were not 
engaged in general wars, (ſuch as the 
ravaging of a neighbouring Kingdom, 
the maſſacring of Infidels, Heretics, &c.) 
had no other method of filling up their 


— 
. 


* See Anna Comnena's Hiſtory of her Father, Fl. 
Gr. Lat. p. 300. 
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leiſure,” than, thro' help of their YVaſals, Chap. 
n | XIV, 

by waging war upon one another. wars? 
Axp here the Humanity and Wiſdom of 

THE CHURCH cannot enough be admired, 

when by er authority (which was then 

mighty) ſhe endeavoured to Horten that 

ſcene of Bloodſhed, which ſhe could not 

totally prohibit. THE Truce of Gop 

(a name given it purpoſely to render 

the meaſure more ſo/emn} enjoined theſe 

ferocious Beings, under the terrors of Ex- 

communication, not to fight {rom Wedneſ-- 

day Evening to Monday Morning, out of 

reverence to the Myſteries, accompliſhed 

on the other four days; the Aſcenſion on 

Thurſday ; the Cruciſixion on Friday; the 

Deſcent to Hell on Saturday; and the Re- 

ſurrection on Sunday *. | 


J hope 


* See any of the Church Hiftories of the time, in 
particular an ingenious French Book, entitled 7;/toire 
Accleſiaſtigque, in two Volumes, 12mo. digeſted into 
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I hope a farther obſervation will be 
pardoned, when I add that the fame Hu- 
manity prevailed during the fourteenth 
Century, and that /e ferrors of Cuurcy 
PowER were then held forth with an in- 
tent equally laudable. A dreadful plague 
at that period deſolated all Europe. The 
Germans, with no better reafon than their 
own. ſenſeleſs Superſtition, imputed this ca- 
lamity to the Jews, who then lived among 
them in great opulence and ſplendour. 
Many thouſands of theſe unhappy people 
were inhumanly maffacred, till zhe Pope 
benevolently interfered, and prohibited by 
the ſevereſt Bulls ſo mad and ſanguinary 
a proceeding *, 


gu "EI —_— 
— 


*— 


— „ wt. At. A 


Annals, and having the ſevetal years marked in the 
courſe of the Narrative. Go to the years 1027, 1031, 
1041, 1068, 1080. 


* See the Church H:/tories about the middle of the 
fourteenth Century, and Petrarch's Life. 


I could 
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I could not omit ?π¼ ] ſuch ſalutary exer- Chap. 

tions of Church Power, as they both oc- XIV. 
cur within the period of this Inquiry. I 
might add @ ird, I mean the oppoling 
and endeavouring to check that abſurdeſt 
of all Practices, THE TRIAL BY BAT- 


TLE, which Spelman expreſsly tells us that 
THE CHURCH in all ages condemned *, 


Ir muſt be confeſſed, that the Fact 
juſt related concerning the unmannered 
Count, at the Court of Conſtantinople, is 
rather againſt the order of Chronology, 
fo it happened during the firſt Cruſades. 
It ſerves however to ſhew the Manners of 
the Latin or Weſtern Laity, in the begin- 
ning of that Holy War. They did not, 
in a ſucceſſion of years, grow better, but 
worſe, 


r 
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* Truculentum morem in omni evo acriter inſeftarunt 
Tatoos, &c. See before, p. 243. 
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"Twas a Century after, that another 
Cruſade, in their march againſt Infidels, 
ſacked his very City ; depoſed the then 
Emperor; and committed Devaſtations, 
which no one would have committed, but 
the moſt iznorant, as well as cruel Barba— 
rians, If we deſcend not at preſent to 
particulars, it is, becauſe we have already 
quoted fo largely from Nicetas, in a former 
Chapter *, 


BuT a Queſtion here occurs, eaſter to 
propoſe, than to anſwer.—* To what are 
« we to attribute this character of Frro- 
« CITY, which ſeems fo have then pre- 
« vailed thro) THE LAITY or EuROPE? 


I — 


* See Part III. chap. 5, and Abulpharagius, 
p. 282, who deſcribes their indiſeriminate Cruelty in 
3 manner much reſembling that of their Brether Cru- 
faders at Bezieres, and that nearly about the ſame 
time. Dee before, p. 409. 


SHALL 
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SHALL we fay, twas CLIMATE, and Chap. 
TAE NATURE OF THE CoUNTRY?—Theſe XIV. 


we muſt confeſs have in ſome inſtances 
great Influence. | 


The Indians, ſeen a few years ſince by 
Mr. Byron in the ſouthern parts of South 
America, were brutal and ſavage to an 
enormous exceſs. One of them, for a 
trivial offence, murdered his own Child 
(an infant) by daſhing it againſt the 
Rocks. The Cyclopes, as deſcribed by 
Homer, were much of the ſame fort; 
each of them gave Law to his own Fa- 
mily, without regard for one another ; 
and beſides this, they were Atherfts and 


Man-eaters. 


May we not ſuppoſe, that a ſtormy ſea, 
together with a frozen, barren, and in- 
hoſpitable ſhore might work on the Imagi- 
nation of theſe Indians, ſo, as by baniſh- 
ing all pleaſing and benign Ideas, to fill 

L1 3 | them 
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P. III. them with hab/7ual Gloom, and a Propen. 

IN ſity to be cruel ?—or might not the tre- 
mendous Scenes of Erna have had a like 
Effect upon the Cyclopes, who lived amid 
Smoke, Thunderings, Eruptions of Fire, 
and Farthquakes? If we may believe 
Fazelius, who wrote upon Sicily about 
two hundred years ago, the Inhabitants 
near Etna were in his time a fimilar 
Race *. 


Ir therefore theſe /imited Regions had 
ſuch an effect upon their Natives, may 
not a ſimilar Effect be preſumed from e 
v Kegions of the North? May not its 
| cold, barren, uncomfortable Climate have 
made its numerous Tribes equally ru: 
and ſavage? 


IF this be not enough, we may add 
another Cauſe, I mean their profound Ig ne- 


- 


7 gee Vaxelius de Rebus ſeculis, L. II. c. 4. 
France, 
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rauce. Nothing mends THe MIND more Chap. 


than CULTURE, to which theſe Emi- XIV. 


grants had no deſire, either from Ex- 


ample or Education, to lend a patient 
Ear. 


We may add a farther Cauſe ſtill, which 
is, that, when they had acquired Coun- 


tries better than their own, they /e/fled 


under the ſame Military Form, thro' which 
they had conguered; and were in fact, 
when ſettled, a fort of Army after a Cam- 
paign, quartered upon the wretched re- 
mains of the antient Inhabitants, by 
whom they were attended under the 
different names of Serfs, Vaſſals, Vil- 
lains, &c. 


'Twas not likely the Ferocity of theſe 
Conquerors ſhould abate with regard to 
their YVaſſals, whom, as ſtrangers, they 
were more likely to ſuſpect, than to 
love. 
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*T'was not likely it ſhould abate with 
regard to one another, when the Nejgh. 
bourhood of their Caſtles, and the Conti- 
guity of their Territories, muſt have given 


occaſions (as we learn from Hiſtory) for 


endleſs Altercation. But this we leave to 
the learned in FEUDAL TEN URESG. 


Wr ſhall add to the preceding Remarks 
one more ſomewhat /ingular, and yet per- 
fectly diſferent; which is, that tho' the 


Darkneſs in Weſtern Europe, during the 
Period here mentioned, was (in Scripture 


Language) a Darkneſs that might be felt, 
yet is it ſurpriſing that, during a Period 
ſo obſcure, many admirable Inventions 
found their way into the world ; I mean 
ſuch as Clocks, Teleſcopes, Paper, Guns 
powder, the Mariner's Needle, Printing, 
and a number here omitted *, 


—— AS. — 
9 — 


* See two ingenious Writers on this Subject, 
Polydore Virgil, De Rerum Inventoribus; and Pan- 
cirolius, De Rebus perditis et Inveniis. 
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importance of theſe arts, and their exten- XIV. 
fioe utility, that it ſhould be either un- 


known, or af leaft doubrfil 1 whom m they 
were inventen, | 


A lively Fancy might almoſt imagine, 4 
that every Art, as it was wanted, had | 
ſuddenly ſtarted forth, addreſſing - thoſe 


that ſought it, as Eneas did his compa- 
nions — 


—Coram, quem quæꝛritis, adſum. 
ViRG. 


Axp yet, Fancy apart, of this we may 


| be aſſured, that, tho' he particular Inventors | 1 8 
MY 

may unfortunately be forgotten, THE Ix- 1 

VENTIONS THEMSELVES are clearly re- 4 

ferable ta MAN; to that ſubtle, and active | Þ 

Principle, HUMAN WIr, or INGENUITY. 17 

4 

LET me then ſubmit the following | i 

"in 
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P. III. Ir the Human Mind be as truly of 
| boy—= divine Origin, as every other part of the 

| Univerſe; and if every other part of the 
Univerſe bear teſtimony to its Author: 
do not the I VExTIOxSs above mentioned 
give us reaſon to aſſert, that Gov, ix 


| TBE OPERATIOns: of MaN, Never 
| LEAVES HIMSELF WITHOUT A Wir- 
| NESS ? 

| 

| 


CHAP, 


* * —— — ͤ — — — — 
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INQUIRIES, 


. 


Opinions on PAST Ages, and the PRESENT 
— Concluſion ariſing from the Diſcuſſion 

e theſe Opinions —CONCLUSION OF THE 
WHOLE, 


ND now having done with THE 
Mippr AGE, we venture to ſay 
2 word upon THE PRESENT, 


Every Paſt Age has in its turn been 4 
Preſent Age. This indeed 1s obvious, but 
this is not all; for every Paſt Age, when 
preſent, has been the object of Abuſe. Men 
have been repreſented by their Contem- 
boraries not only as bad, but degenerate; 
as inferior to their predeceſſors both in 
Morals and bodily Powers. 


Tris is an Opinion ſo generally re- 
ceived, that VIR IL (in conformity to it) 
when he would expreſs FORMER times, 

calls 
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P. III. calls them ſimply BETTER, as if the 
, Term, 


better, implied former of courſe. 


Hic genus ANTIQUUM Teucri, pulcherrima 


proles, 


Magnanimi Heroes, nati MEL1oR1Bus 


annis. En. vi. 648. 


Tux ſame opinion is aſcribed by Ho- 
MER to old NesToR, when that venerable 
Chief ſpeaks of thoſe Heroes, whom he 
had known 1n his youth. He relates ſome 
of their names; Perithous, Dryas, Ca- 
neus, Theſeus; and ſome alſo of their 
exploits; as how they had extirpated the 
ſavage Centaurs—He then ſubjoins 


„ a * » 
— KEWOKTE O d rig, 


Tov 0% vo BeoTo? e eriyboviog g WAYE060, 
IX. A. 271. 


with theſe no one 
Of earthly race, as men ARE NOW, could 


fight. 
As 
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As theſe Heroes were ſuppoſed to ex- C. XV. 


ceed in ſtrength thoſe of the Trojan War, — 


ſo were the Heroes of Z/hat period to ex- 
ceed thoſe, that came after. Hence, from 
the time of the Trojan War to that of Ho- 
mer, we learn that Human Strength was 
decreaſed by a complete half. 


Thus the ſame Homer, 


ee Xeopecdiov e yer 
Tode, were epyov, © d avOpe PEporeyy 
O vav (CpoToE £40" © d priy per THANE ty 0105s 


. 302. 


Then graſp'd Tydides in his hand a flone, 
A Bulk immenſe, which nof TWO MEN 
could bear, 


As Men are Now, but he ALONE with eaſe 
HurPd it — 


Virgil goes farther and tells us, that 
not TWELVE MEN of his time (and thoſe 
too chen ones) could even carry the ſtone, 
which Turnus flung. 


Vis 
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P. III. Vix illud LECTI BIS SEX cervice ſubirent, 
| — Qyalia xunc hominum producit corpora 


. — a 


| tellus : 
Ille manu raptum trepida torquebat in ff. 
tem. En. xit. 899. 


Tuus Human ſtrength, which in Homer's 
TIME was leſſened to half, in Vireir's 
TIME was leſſened to a twelfth, If S trength 
and Bulk (as commonly happens) be pro- 
por toned, what Pygmies in Stature muſt 
the Men of Virgil's time have been, when 
their ſtrength, as he informs us, was ſo 
far diminiſhed? A Man only eight times 
as /trong (and not, according to the Poet, 
twelve times) mult at leaſt have been be- 
tween five and ſix feet ig her, than they were, 


Bur we all know the Privilege, claimed 
by Poets and Painters. 


'Tis in virtue of this Privilege that Ho- 
RACE, when he mentions the moral De- 
generacies of his Contemporaries, aſſerts 


that © heir Fathers were worſe than their 
«cc Grand= : 


Py 4 <# —_ * 
' DU 7˙ „„ 
—_— — - — — — * 
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« Grandfathers ; that they were worſe than C. Xv. 
« their Fathers; and that their Children 
« would be worſe than they were;” deſ- 

cribing no fewer, after the Grandfather, 

than three Succeſſions of Degeneracy. 


Etas parentum, PEJOR avis, tulit '1 
Nos NEQUIORES, 70x daturos q i 1 
Progeniem V1TIOSIOREM, 1 
Hor. Od. L. iii. 6. 4 


Wes need only aſk, were this a fact, 
what would THE ROM As have been, had 
they degenerated in this proportion for five 
or ſix Generations more? 


Ver JuvENAL, ſubſequent to all this, | 
ſuppoſes a ſimilar Progreſſion; a Progreſ- = 
ſion in Vice and Infamy, which was not 
complete, till his own times, 


THEN truly we learn, if could go no 
farther, | 


FEE". "IF D " 


— fa.) 


Nil erit ULTERIUS, crit quod moribus 
addat 


by 9 48 * 4 — 2 x 
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P. III. Poſteritas, &c. 
"OY Omne IN PRAECIPITI vitium ftetit, &c. 


Sat. i. 147, &c, 
Bur even JUVENAL it ſeems was miſ- 
taken, bad as we muſt allow his times to 


have been, Several Centuries after, with- 


out regard to Juvenal, the ſame Doctrine 
was inculcated with greater zeal than ever. 


WHEN lie Weſtern Empire began to de- 
cline, and Europe and Africa were ra- 
vaged by Barbarians, the Calamities then 
happening (and formidable they were) na- 
turally led Men, who felt them, to eſteem 
their own Age the worſt. 


Fur Enemies of Chriftianity (for Pa- 
ganiſin was not then extinct) abſurdly turn- 
ed theſe Calamities to the diſeredit of the 
Chriſtian Religion, and ſaid the times 
were ſo unhappy, becauſe the Gods were 
diſhonoured, and the ancient Worſhip 
neglected. Okosivs, a Chriſtian, did not 
deny the melancholy facts, but, ro obvi- 


ate 


INQUIRIE S. 


ate an objection ſo diſhonourable to the 
true Religion, he endeavours to prove 
from Hiſtorians, both ſacred and profane, 
that Calamities of every ſort had exiſted 
in every age, as many and as great, as 
thoſe that exiſted then. 


If Oros1us has reaſoned right (and his 
Work is an elaborate one) it follows that 
the Lamentations made then, and made 
ever /ince, are no more than natural De- 
clamations incidental to Man; Declama- 
tions naturally ariſing, let him live at any 
period, from the ſuperior efficacy of pre- 
ſent Events upon preſent Senſations. 


THERE is a Praiſe belonging to THE 
Pas r congenial with this Cenſure; @ 
Praiſe formed from NeGaATIves, and 
beſt illuſtrated by Examples, 


Tuuvs a Declaimer might aſſert, (ſup- 
poſing he had a wiſh, by exalting /e 
eleventh Century, to debaſe rhe preſent } 

M m that 
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that „ in the time of Tur NORMAN 
© CoNQUEROR we had no Routs, no Ridot- 
* tos, 1 Newmarkets, no Candidates to 
e bribe, no Voters to be bribed, &c.” 
and firing on NERCGATIVES, as long as he 
thought proper. 


Wu then are we to do, when we 
hear ſuch Panegyric? — Are we to deny the 
Facts? — That cannot be — Are we to ad- 
mit the Concluſion ? — That appears not 
quite agreeable. — No method is left but 
TO COMPARE Evils WITH Evils; the 
Evils of 1066 with hoſe of 1780; and 
ſee whether the former Age had not Evvls 
of its own, ſuch as the preſent NEVER ex- 


perienced, becauſe they do not Now exi/l. 


We may allow, the Evils of the pre- 
ſent day to be real — we may even allow, 
that a much /arger number might have 
been added — but then we may allege evils, 


by way of return, felt in THosE days ſe- 


verely, but Now not felt at all. 


cc We 
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© WE may aſſert, we have not now, as C. XV. 
* happened Zhen, ſeen our Country con- 
*« quered by foreign Invaders; nor our 
Property taken from us, and diſtributed 
„among the Conquerors; nor ourſelves, 
% from Freemen, debaſed into Slaves; 
nor our Rights ſubmitted to unknown 
« Laws, imported, without our conſent, 
*« from foreign Countries.“ 


SHOULD the ſame Reaſonings be urged 
in favour of Times, zearly as remote, and 
other Imputations of Evi/ be brought, 
which, tho? well known 2, did not 
then exlit; we may ſtill retort that“ we 
« are 29 longer Now, as they were THEN, 
*«« ſubject to eudal Oppreſſion; nor drag- 
« ged to War, as they were ten, by the 
« petty Tyrant of a neighbouring Caſtle; 
* nor involved in ſcenes of blood, as they 


60 


were en, and that for many years, 


„during the unintereſting diſputes be- 
„ tween A STEPHEN and a Maup.?” 


M m 2 SHOULD 


YT + apes - 
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P. III. SHoULD the ſame Declaimer paſs to 3 
Vater period, and ' praiſe after the ſame 
manner the reign of HENRY THE S- 

cop, we have then to retort, ©* Zhat we 

& have now' No BECKETS.“ Should he 
proceed to RICHARD THE FiRsrT, 

« that we have now No HoLy WARS“! 

to Joun LACKLAND, and his Son, 
 Hengy, © that we have now No Ba- 

*« RONS WARS“ —and with regard to 

BoTH of them, © that, tho' we enjoy at 

ce this inſtant all the benefits of MAGNA 

© CHARTA, we have net been compelled 


* to purchaſe them at the price of our 
„ blood.“ 


A ſeries of Convulſions brings us, in a 
few years more, to the Wars between the 
Houſes of Vox k and LANCASTER — 
thence, from the fall of /he Lancaſter Fa- 
mily, to the calamities of the 2%rk Fa— 


4 
1 


„ 


r 
— — 


mily, and its final deſtruction in Rich ARD 


— 


THE Tulxop —thence to the oppreſſive 
Period 


r re 


— 
— 
— 
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Period of his avaricious SUccesso0R ; and C. XV. 
from Him to the formidable reign of urs 
RELENTLESS SON, when either the Co- 

ronet, nor the Mitre, ner even the Crown 

could protect their wearers; and when 

(to the amazement of Poſterity) thoſe, by 

whom. Church Authority was denied, and 

thoſe, by whom it was maintained, were 
dragged together to Smithfield, and burnt 

at one and the ſame ſtake *. 


Tur reign of his SUCCEs80R was ort 
and Zyurbid, and ſoon followed by the 
gloomy one of a BIGOTTED WOMAN. 


Wr flop here, thinking we have in- 
ſtances enough. Thoſe, who hear any 
portion of theſe pa/? times, praiſed for tlie 


—_y 


— 


* Some of theſe unſortunate men denied the King's 
Supremacy, and others, the real Preſence. Sce the Hil- 
tories of that Reign. | 


M m 3 invidious 
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invidious purpoſe above mentioned, may 
anſwer by thus vetorting the Calamities 
and Crimes, which exiſted AT THE TIME 
praiſed, but which Now exi/? no more. A 
true Eſtimate can never be formed, but 
in conſequence of ſuch a Compariſon ; for 
if we drop /e /audable, and allege only 
the bad, or drop the bad, and allege only 
the laudable, there is no Age, whatever 
its real character, but may be made to 
paſs at pleaſure either for a good one, or 4 
bad one, 


If I may be permitted in this place to 
add an obſervation, it ſhall be an obſerva- 
tion founded upon many years experience. 
I have often heard Declamations againſt 
the preſent Race of Men; Declamations 
againſt them, as if they were he worſt of 
animals; treacherous, falſe, ſelfiſh, en- 
vious, oppreſſive, tyrannical, &c. G&c. 
This {I jay) J have often heard from grave 
+)c2]aimers, and have heard the Sentiment 
delivered 


INQUIRIE 8. 


delivered with a kind of Oracular Pomp. C. XV. 
Let I never heard any ſuch Declaimer "YL 


ſay (what would have been jincere at leaſt, 
if it had been nothing more) “] prove 
„% my aſſertion by an example, where I 
„ cannot err; I ert MYSELF fo be the 
« Writch, I have been juſt deſcribing.” 


So far from this, it would be perhaps 
dangerous to aſk him, even in a gentle 
whitper — You have been talking, with 
much Confidence, about certain profligate 
Bemgs.— Are you certain, that YOU YOUR= 


SELF are not one of the number ? 


I hope I may be pardoned for the fol- 
lowing Anecdote, altho' compelled in re- 


lating it, to make myſelf a party. 


« Sitting once in my Library with a 
« friend. a worthy but melancholy man, 
read him out of a Book the following 


paſſage 
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P. III. In our time it may be ſpoken more 
. truly than of old, that Virtue is gone; 
& the Church is under foot; the Clergy is in 
« error; the Devil reigneth, &c. &c, My 
« Friend interrupted me with a ſigh, and 
« ſaid, Alas! how true! How juſt 4 
ce picture of the Times —I aſked him, of 
% what Times ?—Of what Times, replied 
he with emotion, can you ſuppoſe any 
| * other, but THE, PRESENT? Vere any 
* BEFORE ever ſo bad, ſo corrupt, ſo &c.? 
% Forgive me (laid I) for flopping you 
* THE TIMES, I am reading of, are OLDER 
& than you imagine; the Sentiment was de- 
* livered above four hundred years ago; 


& its Author S1iR JohN MaNnDEville, 
« who died in 1371 *.” 


—— 


y * See this Writer's own Preface, p. 10, in the large 
| OAavo Engliſh Edition of his Travels, publiſhed at 
London, in 1727. See alſo of theſe Philolog. Ingui- 
rien, p. 485. | 


As 
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As Man is by nature a ſocial Animal, C. XV. 
Goop HumovuR ſeems an ingredient high- 3 
ly neceſſary to his character. Tis the 
Salt, which gives a ſeaſoning to the Feaſt 
of Life; and which, if it be wanting, 
ſurely renders the Feaſt incomplete. Many 
Cauſes contribute to impair this amiable 
Quality, and nothing perhaps more, than 
bad Opinions of Mankind. Bad Opinions 
of Mankind naturally lead us to Mis AN- 
THROPY. If theſe bad opinions go far- 
ther, and are applied to the Univerſe, then 
they lead to ſomething worſe, for they 
lead to ATHEIsM. The melancholy and 
moroſe Character being thus inſenſibly 
formed, Monk Als and PitTY fink of 
courſe; for what EqQuaALs have we To 


= — 
4 A i. ov 4 au \ — * 


Love, or what SUPERIOR have we TO 
REVERE, When we have 70 other objects 
left, than thoſe of Hatred, or of Terror *? 


* MISANTHRoPY is ſo dangerous a thing, and 
goes ſo far in ſapping the very foundations of MoRAL1- 
TY 
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Ir ſhould ſeem then expedient if we 
value our better Principles, nay, if we 
value our own Happineſs, to withſtand 
ſuch dreary Sentiments. Twas the ad- 
vice of a wiſe Man—Say not Thou, what 
is the Cauſe, that THE FORMER DAYS 
WERE BETTER THAN THESE? For thou 


— 


TY and REL1G10N, that I eſteem the laſt part of 
Swift's Gulliver (that I mean relative to his Hoybhnms 
and Yihoos) to be a worſe Book to peruſe, than thoſe 
which we forbid, as the moſt flagitious and obſcene. 


One abſurdity in this Author (a wretched Philoſo- 
pher, tho' a great Wit) is well worth remarking — 
in order to render the Nature of Man odicus, and the 
Nature of BEASTS amiable, he is compelled to give 
Human Characters to his BeasTs, and BEASTLY 
Characters to his MEN ſo that we are to admire THE 
BeasTs, nat for being Beaſts, but amiable MEN; and 
to deteſt THE MEN, not for being MEN, but deteſtabie 
BEASTS, 


Whoever has been reading this unnatural Filth, let 
him turn for a moment to a Spedtator of ADD1ISON, 
and obſerve the PRILANTHRO PY of that Claſfical 
Ii; iter; I may add the ſuperior Purity of his Diciion 
and his it. 


DOST 
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this *. 


Things Preſent make Impreſſions amaz- 
ingly ſuperior to 7hings Remote; ſo that, 
in objects of every kind, we are eaſily 
miſtaken as to their comparative Magni- 
tude. Upon the Canvaſs of the ſame Pic- 
ture a near Sparrow occupies the ſpace of 
a diſtant Eagle; a near Mole-hill, that of 
a diſtant Mountain. In the perpetration of 
Crimes, there are few perſons, I believe, 
who would not be more ſhocked at a&u- 
ally ſeeing a fingle man aſſaſſinated (even 
taking away the Idea of per/onal danger) 
than they would be ſhocked in reading the 
Maſſacre of Paris. 


Tae Wiſe Man, juſt quoted, wiſhes to 
ſave us from theſe Errors. He has al- 
ready informed us—T he thing, that HATH 
BEEN, 7s that, which SHALL BE; and 


a. 


— 
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P. IN. THERE IS No NEW, THING ander the Sun, 
L there any thing whereof it may be ſaid, 
SEE, THIS IS NEW? IT HATH BEEN 
ALREADY of old time, which was BE- 
FORE Us, — He then ſubjoins the Cauſe 
of this apparent Novelty — things pa}, 
when they return, appear new, if they 
are forgotten; and things preſent will ap- 
pear ſo, ſhould they too be forgotten, 

when they return *. 


Tuis Forgetfulneſs of what is ſimilar in 
Events which return (for in every re- 
turning Event /uc/: Similarity exiſts ) is the 
Forgetfulneſs of a Mind uninſtructed and 
weak; a Mind ignorant of that great, 
that PROVIDENTIAL CiRCULAT10N, which 
never ceaſes for a moment thro' every part 
of the Univerſe. 


— ů - 


| See of the ſame Eccleſigſtes, chap. the firfl, v. 9, 
þ and chap, the ſecond, v. 16. 
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IT is not like that Forgetfulneſs, which C. XV. 
I once remember in a man of Letters, 


who, when at the concluſion of a long 
life, he found his Memory began to fail, 
ſaid chearfully — Now I ſhall have à 
« pleaſure, I could not have before ; that of 


% reading my OLD Books, and finding 
« them all N Ew.“ 


THERE was in this Conſolation ſome- 
thing philoſophical and pleaſing. And yet 
perhaps tis a Higher Philoſophy (could 
we attain it) NOT To FORGET THE PAST; 
but in CONTEMPLATION OF THz PAST 
To view THE FUTURE, ſo that we may 
ſay on the wort Proſpects, with a becoming 
Reſignation, what EN EAS ſaid of old to 
THE CUMEAN PROPHETESS, 


Virgin, no Scenes of Ill 
To me or NEW,, or UNEXPECTED 7%/e ; 


Poe ſeen 'em ALL; have ſeen, and long 
BEFORE 


WITHIN MYSELF revolv'd em in my mind *. 


* En. VI. 103, 104, 105. , 
N- 
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In ſuch a Conduct, if well founded, 
there is not only For!ituge, but / tety : 
FoRT1TUDE, which never ſinks, from a 
conſcious Integrity; and PieETY, which 
never reſiſts, by referring all to 7he Divine 
Will. | 


Bor leſt ſuch Speculation, by carrying 
me above my ſubject, ſhould expole a 
Writer upon Criticiſm to be himſelf criti- 
zized, I ſhall here conclude theſe Priro- 
LOGICAL INQUIRIES. | 


THE END. 


Ar N DUN 


O F 


DIFFERENT PIECES. 


Tart FIRST, containing an Account of THE ARABIC 
MaxuUsCRIPTS, belonging to THE ESCUR1AL Li- 
BRARY in Spain. 


THE SECOND, containing an Account of THE Ma- 
NUSCRIPTS or Liyx in the ſame Library. 


Tax THIRD, containing an Account of THE MANU- 
SCRIPTS OF CEBES, in THE LIBRARY OF THE 
KING OF FRANCE, at Paris. 


Tue FoukTH, containing ſome Account of LI TE“ 
RATUEE IN RUSSIA, and of its Progreſs towards 
being CLVILIZED, 
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PART THE FIRST. 


An Account of THE AR ABI C MANUScRT TS, be- 
longing to the Eſcurial Library in Spain. 


HIS Account is extracted from two fair 
Folio Volumes, to the Firſt of which Volv:.es 
the Title is conceived in the following words. 


BiBLIOTHECZ ARABICo-HIspanZz ESCURALI- 
ENsIs, ſive Librorum omnium MASS. quos Arabice ab 
auctoribus magnam par tem Arabo-Hiſpanis compeſitos Bi- 
bliatheca Cænobii Eſcuralienſis completittur, 

RECENSIO ef EXPLANATI10 : 

Opera et Studio MiCHAEL1s CASIRI, 
Syro-Maronitæ, Preſbyteri, S. Theologiæ Doctoris, Regis 
a Bibliotheca, Linguarumque Orientalium Interpretatione; 

CAROLI III. Recis Oper, Max. aufteoritate atque 
auſpicits edita. 

Touus PRIOR. 
MarTRITI. 
Antonius Perez de Soto imprimebat 
Anno MDCCLX. 


This Catalogue is particularly valuable, becauſe not 
only each Manuſcript is enumerated, but its Age alſo 
and Author (when known) are given, together with 
large Extras upon occaſion, both in the original Are- 
bic, and in Latin, 
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FRoM THE FiRsT VOLUME it appears that the 
ARABIANS cultivated every ſpecies of PHiLosophy 
and PHILOLOGY, as alſo (according to their Syſtems) 
JURISPRUDENCE and THEOLOGY. 


They were peculiarly fond of PoE TRV, and paid 
great honours to thoſe, whom they eſteemed good 
Poets. Their earlieſt Writers were of this fort, ſome 
of whom (and thoſe much admired) flouriſhed many 
centuries before the time of Mahomet. 


The ſtudy of their Poets led them to the Art of 
CRiTicisM, whence we find in the above Catalogue, 
not only a multitude of Poems, but many works upon 
Compoſition, Metre, &c. 


We find in the ſame Catalogue TRANSLATIONS of 
AR1STOTLE and PLaTo, together with their Lives; 
as alſo Tranſlations of their BEST GREEK CoMMEN- 
TATORs, fuch as ALEXANDER APHRODISIENSIS, 
PailoPoONUs. and others. We find alſo Comments 
of their own, and original Pieces, formed on the Prin- 
ciples of the atove Philoſophers. 


There too may be found TRANSLATIONS OF Eu- 
CLID, ARCHIMEDES, APOLLONIUS PERGAUs, and 
the other ancient Mathematicians, together with THEIR 
GREEK COMMENTATORS, and many original Pieces 
of their own upon the ſame Mathematical ſubjects. 
In the AR1THMETICAL Part they are ſaid to follow 
DiozHanTus, from whom they learnt that AI- 

GEBRA, 
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GEBRA, of which they are erroneouſly thought to have 
been the Inventors. 


There we may find alſo the works of PToLrmy 


tranſlated, and many original Treatiſes of their own 
upon the ſubject of ASTRONOMY. 


It appears too, that they Studied with care the 
important Subject of AGRICULTURE. One large 
Mork in particular is mentioned, compoſed by a 
Spaniſh Arabian, where every mode of Culture, and 
every ſpecies of Vegetable is treated; Paſture, Arable, 
Trees, Shrubs, Flowers. &c. By this work may be 
perceived (as the Editor well obſerves) haw much 
better SPA1N was cultivated in heſe times; and that 
home ſpecies of Vegetables were then found there, which 
are now loſt. 


Here are many Tradts on the various Parts of Ju- 
RISPRUDENCE; ſome ancient Copies of the ALCo= 
RAN; innumerable COMMENTARIES on 1t; together 


with Books of PRAYER, Books of DEVOTION, SERs 
MONS, &c. 


Among their Theelzgical Works, there are ſome 
upon the Principles of THE MysTic Divivirty ; 
and among their Phileſophical, ſome upon the Subject 
of TALIsMANSs, DivISATION and jUDICIAL 
ASTROLOGY, 


Tre FixsrT VOLUME, of which we have been 
-peaking, is elegantly printed, and bas à learned Pre- 
| | Nn 2 fee 
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face prefixed by the Editor, wherein he relates what 
he has done, together with the aſſiſtance he has re- 
ceived, as well from the Crown of Spain and its M.- 
niſlers, as from learned Men. 


He mentions a fatal Fire, which happened at the 
Eſcurial, in the year 1670; when above three thouſand 
of theſe valuable Manuſcripts were deſtroyed. He has 
in this Volume given an account of about fourtcer 


hunds ed. 


Tur Second VoLume of this valuable Work, 
which bears the ſame Title with the Firſt, was publiſhed 
at Madrid, ten years after it, in the year 1770. 


It contains chiefly THE ARABIAN CHRONO- 
LOGERSs, TRAVELLERS, and HisTORIANS; and, 
tho' national partiality may be ſometimes ſuſpected, 
yet, as theſe are accounts given us by the Spaniſh 
Arabians themſelves, there are many Incidents preſerved, 
which other writers could not know; Incidents re- 
ſpecting not only the Succeſſions, and the Characters of 
the Arabic-Spaniſh Princes, but the Country and its 
Productions, together with the Manners, and the Litera- 
ture of its then Inhabitants, 


Nor are the Incidents in theſe Volumes confined to 
SpAIN only, many of them relate to «ther Countries, 
ſuch as the Growth of SUGAR in Egypt; the Inven- 
tion of PAPER there {of which material there are Ma- 
nuſcripts in the Eſcurial Library of the year 1180); the 
uſe of GUNPOWDER, carried not only to the beginning 


of the fourteenth Century, but even ſo far back (if 
we 
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we can believe it) as to the ſeventh Century; the De- 
cription of Mecca; the Antiquity of the ARazic 
LANGUAGE, and the practice of THEIR MOST AN- 
TIENT AUTHORS, to write in verſe; their Year, 
Months, Mice, and Method of Computation; their 
Love for PotTRy, and RuETorIc, &c. 


GREAT HEROES are recorded to have flouriſhed 
among them, ſuch as Abadelrahmanus, and Abi Amer 
Aimoapheri. 


Abdelrahmanus lived in the beginning of the tenth 
Century, and Ab: Amer Almoapheri at its latter end. 
The fir/t, having ſubdued innumerable Factions and 
Seditions, reigned at Corduba with reputation for fifty 
years, famed for his love of Letters, and his upright 
adminiſtration of Juſtice. The ſecond, undertaking the 
tuition of a young Prince (who was a minor, named 
Heſcham) and having reſtored Peace to a turbid King- 
dom, turned his Arms ſo ſucceſsfully againſt its nu— 
merous Invaders, that he acquired the honourable 
name of Almanzor, that is, THE DEFENDER, (See 
Vol, 2d of this Catalogue, pages 37, 49, 50.) 


Arabian Spain had too its MEN oF LETTERS, and thoſe 
in great numbers; ſome, whoſe Fame was ſo extenſive, 
that even Chri/lians came to hear them from remote 
Regions of Europe. But this has been already men- 
tioned, p. 394, 395, of theſe Inquiries. 


PuBL1c LiBRARIES (not leſs than ſeventy) were 
eſtabliſhed thro the Country; and noble Benefactions 
Nan 3 they 
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they were to the Cauſe of Letters, at a time when 
Books, by being Manuſcripis, were fo caſfly an Article, 
that ſew Scholars were equal to the expence of a Col- 
lection. 


To the Subjects, already treated, were added 
the Lives of their Famous Won; that is, of 
onen who had been fameus for their Literature and 


Genius, 


'Tis ſomewhat ſtrange, wheri we read theſe ac- 


counts, to hear it afſerted, that the Religion of theſe 


people was hoſlile to Literature, and this Aſſertion 
founded on no better reaſon, than that he Turks, their 
ſucceflors, by being barbarous and ignorant, had little 
value for accompliſhments, of which they knew nothing. 


Thefe SAN iin ARABIans alſo, like their An- 
ceſtors in the Eaſt, were great HoRSEMEN, and parti- 
cularly fond of Horsts. Accounts are preſerved 
both of HorsEs and CAMELS; alſo of their Coin; of 
the 29 Races of Caliphs, the Ommiade, and the Al- 
baſſadz;, of the firſt Arabic Conqueror of Spain, and 
tne Conditions of Toleration granted to the Chrifiians, 
whom he had conquered, 


It farther appears from theſe Arabic Works, that 
not only SUG AR, but SiLK was known and culti- 
vated id Spain. We rcad a beautiful Deſcription of 
GRENADA, and its Environs; as alſo EPITA PHS of 
different kinds; ſom+ of them approaching to Attic 


Elegance, | 
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When that pleaſing Liquor Cor FEE was firſt intro- 
duced among them, a Scruple aroſe among the 
Devout (perhaps from feeling its exhilerating Quality), 
whether it was not forbidden by the ALCORAN, under 
the article of Wine. A Council of Mahometan Di- 
vines was held npon the occaſion, and the Council 
luckily decreed for the Legality of its uſe. (See Vol. 2d 
of this Catalogue, p. 172, 173.) 


The Conceſſions made by the Arabian Conqueror of 
Spain to the Guthic Prince, whom he ſubdued, is a 
ſtriking Picture of his Lenity and ToLERATion. He 
neither depoſed the Gathic Prince, nor plundered bis 
People, but, on payment of a moderate Tribute, ſti- 
pulated not to deprive them either of their Lives or 
Property, and gave them alſo their Churches, and a 
Toleration for their Religion. See this curious Treaty, 


which was made about the year 712 of the Christian 
Ara, in the ſecond Vol. of this Catalogue, p. 100. 


When the Po/terity of theſe Conguerors came in 
their turn to be conquered, (an Event, which hap- 
pened many Centuries afterward) they did not experi- 
ence that INDULGENCE, which had been granted by their 
Eerefathers. 


The conquered Moors (as they were then called) were 
expelled by thouſands; or, if they ventured to ay, 
were expoſed to the Carnage of a mercileſs Ingui- 
futon — | 

— puert, innuptæ que puellæ, 
IMpo$S1TIQUE ROG1S JUVENES ante ora parentimm. 
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It appears that many of theſe Aranic-Seansy 
PRINCES were men of amiable Manners, and preat 
Encouragers both of Arts and Letters, while others, 


on the contrary, were tyrannic, cruel, and ſanguinary, 


There were uſually many Kingdoms exiſting at the 
fame time, and theſe on every occaſion embroiled one 
with another; not to mention much internal Sedition 
in each partioular ſtate. 


Like their Eaftern Anceſtors, they appear not to 
have ſhared the ſmalle/1 Sentiment of CIVIL LIBERTY; 
the difference as to good and bad Government ſeeming 
to have been wholly derived, according to them, from 
the Worth or Pravity of the Prince, who governed, 
See p. 385 of theſe Inquiries, 


The Reader will obſerve, that the Pages referring 
to Facts, in the two Hiftorical Volumes of theſe Manu- 
ſcripts, are but ſeldom given, becauſe whoever poſſeſſes 
thoſe Volumes (and without them any Reference 
would be uſeleſs) may ea/ily find every Fact, by refer- 
ring to the copious and uſeful Index, ſubjoined to the 
ſecond Volume, which Index goes to the whole Work, 
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PART THE SECOND. 


Concerning the Manuſcripts of Livy, in the Esc URIAL 
L1BRARY., 


* having been often aſſerted, that AN IN TIR R 
AND COMPLETE Copy or Livy was extant in 
THE ESCURIAL L1BRARY, I requeſted my Son, in 
the year 1771 (be being at that time Miniſter Penĩpo- 
tentiary to the Court of Madrid), to inquire for me, 
what Manuſcripts of that Author were there to be found. 


He procured me the following accurate Detail from 
a learned Ecclefiaflic, Don Juan DE PELLEGERos, 
Canon of Lerma, employed by Monſr. De SANTan- 
DER, his Catholic Majeſiy's Librarian, to inſpect for 
this purpoſe the Manuſcripts of that valuable Library. 


The Detail was in Spaniſh, of which the following 


is a Tranſlation. 


Among the MSS. f THE ESCURIAL LIBRARY are 
the following Works of T. Livy. 


iſt. THREE LARGE VOLUMES, which contain /o 
many Decads, the 1%, 3d, and 4th (one Decad in each 
Volume) curiouſly written on Parchment, or fine Vel- 
lum, by Pedro de Midaleburgh, or of Zeeland (as he 

ſtiles himſelf). | 
The 
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The Books are truly magnificent, and in the Title 
and Initials curiouſly illuminated. They bear the 
Arms of the Houſe of Bergia, with a Cardinals Cap, 
whence it appears that they belonged either to Pope 
Callixtus the third, or to Alexander the ſixth, when Car 
dinals. 


2d. Two orHER VoLvymes, written by the ſame 
Hand, one of the firſt Decad, the other of the third; 
of the ſame ſize, and beauty, as the former. Both 
have the ſame Arms, and in the laſt is a Note, which 
recites: This Book belongs to D. Juan de Fonſeca, 


Biſhop of Burges. 


3d. ANorRER VoLUME OF THE SAME SIZE, 
and ſomething more antient, than the former (being of 
the beginning of the fiſteenth Century) containing the 
third Decad entire. This is alſo well written on 
Parchment, tho? not ſo valuable as the former, 


4th. ANOTHER OF THE FIRST DECAD, finely 
written on Vellum. At the end is written as fol- 
lows—Ex centum voluminibus, que ego indies vitæ mee 
magnis laboribus haftenus ſcripfiſſe memini, hos duos Titi 
Livii libros Anno Dni. 1441. Ego Jaaſies Andreas de 
Colonia feliciter, gratia Dei, abſolvi—and at the end 
of each book—Emendavi Nicomachus Fabianus. 


In the laſt leaf of this Bock is 4 Fragment either of 


Livy himſelf, or of ſome Pen, capable of imitating him. 
It fills the whole leaf, and the Writer ſays, it was in 


the Copy, from which he tranſcribed. It appears to 
be 


be a Fragment of the latter times of the ſecond Punic 
Har. 


5th. ANOTHER LARGE VOLUME in Parchment, 
well written, of the ſame Century, viz. the fifteenth 
containing three Decads — 1. De Urlis initus. 2. De 


Bello Punico. 3. De Bello Macedonico. In this laſt 


Decad is wanting a part of the Book. This Volume is 
much efleemed, being full of Notes and various Readings, 
in the hand of Hieronimo Zunita, its former poſſeſſor. 


Gth. ANOTRER VERY VALUABLE VoLume, 
containing the firſi Decad, equal to the ſormer in the 
elegance of its Writing and Ornaments, This alſo 
belonged to Hieronimo Zunita ; the age the ſame. 


7th. Laſtly, there is ANOTHER OF THE FIRST 
Decap alſo, written on Paper, at the beginning of 
the fifteenth Century. This contains nothing re- 
markable. 


In all, THERE ARE TEN VoOLUMEs, and ALL 
NEARLY OF THE SAME AGE. 


Here ends the Account of the EscuxIAL MAN u- 
SCRIPTS, given us by this learned Spaniard, in which 
Manuſcripts we ſee there appears no part of Livy, but 
what was printed in the early Editions. 


The other Parts of this Author, which Parts none of 
the Manuſcripts here rected give us, were diſcovered 
and printed afterwards, 
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As to the Fragment mentioned in the fourth article, 
(all of which Fragment is there tranſcribed) it has, 
tho? genuine, no peculiar rarity, as it is to be found in 
all the latter printed Editions. See particularly in 
Crevier's Edition of Livy, Paris, 1736, Tome 2d, 
pages 716, 717, 718, beginning with the words Rare 
ſimul hominibus, and ending with the words 7ncrepatzs 
riſum eſſe, which is the whole Extent of the Fragment 
here exhibited. 


From this Detail it is evident, that No INTIRE 
Corr oF Livy 1s EXTANT IN THE ESCURIAL 
LIBRARY. 


A P- 
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PART THE THIRD. 


Greek ManvuscriPTs or Cents, in THE Li- 
BRARY OF THE KING OF FRANGE. 


HE Pxcrure or Ceres, one of the moſt ele- 

gant Moral Allegorizs of Grecian Antiquity, is fo 
far connected with the middle Age, that the ingenious 
Arabians of that time thought it worth tranſlating into 
ARABIC. 


It was alſo tranſlated from Greek into Latin by Lu- 
dovicus Odaxius, a learned Italian, ſoon after Greet 
Literature revived there, and was publiſhed in the 


year 1497. 


After this it was often printed, ſometimes in Greet 
alone, ſometimes accompanied with more modern Latin 
Verſions. But the Misfortune was, that the Greek 
Manuſcripts, from which the Editors printed, (that of 
Odaxius alone excepted) were all of them defective in 
their End or Concluſion. And hence it followed that 
this Wark for many years was publiſhed, Edition after 
Edition, in this defective manner. 


Had its End been loſt, we might have lamented it, 
as we lament other loſſes of the ſame kind. But in the 
preſent caſe, to the ſhame of Editors, we have THE END 
PRESERVED, and that not only in the Arabic Para- 
phraſe, and the old Latin Tranſlation of Odaxius; but, 


what is more, even in the ORIGINAL TEXT, as it 
ſtands 
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ſtands in two excellent Manuſcripts of the Ring ef 
France's Library, 


From theſe MSS it was publiſhed in a neat 12mo, 
Edition of Cebes, by James Gronovius, in the year 
1689; and after him by the diligent and accurate Fa- 
bricius, in his Bibliotheca Graca, Tom. I. p. 834, 835; 
and, after Fabricius, in a ſmall octavo Edition, by 


Thomas Fehnſon, A. M. printed at London, in the year 
I 720. 


Whoever reads the Concluſion of this Treatiſe will 
find ſufficient internal Evidence to convince him of its 


Authenticity, both from the purity of the Language, and 
the Truth, as well as Connection of the W 


However, the Manuſcript authority reſting on no- 
thing better than the perplexed account of that 
moſt obſcure and affected writer, James Gronovius, 
I procured a ſearch to be made in the Royal Li- 


brary at Paris, if ſuch Manuſcripts were there to be 
found. 


Upon Inſpection of no lefs than Four Manu- 
SCRIPTS OF CEBEs, preſerved in that valuable Li- 
brary, No. 858, 2992, 1001, 1774, it appeared 
that in THg SECOND, and in THE THIRD, THE 
END oF CEBEs was PERFECT and INTIRFE, aſter 


the manner in which it Hangs in the printed Editions 
above mentioned. 


The 
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The End of this ſhort Eſſay is to prove, that the 
Genuineſi of the Concluſion thus reflored does not reſt 
merely on ſuch authority, as that of 7ames Gronovius, 
{for Fabricius and Fohnſon only follow Him) but on the 
authority of the befl Manuſcripts, actually inſpected for the 
purpeſe, 
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PART THE FOURTH. 


Some Account of L1TERATURE Id RUSSIA, and of 
its Progreſs towards being CLVILIZED. 


HE vaſt Empire of Russ1A, extending far into 

the North, both in Europe and Aſia, tis no 
wonder that, in ſuch a Country, its Inhabitants ſhould 
have remained ſo long uncivilized. For Culture of 
the finer Arts it is neceſſary there ſhould be comfortable 
Leiſure. But how could ſuch Leiſure be found in a 
Country, where every one had enough to do, to ſup- 
port his family, and to reſiſt the Rigour of an uncom- 
fortable Climate? Beſides this, to make the finer 
Arts flouriſh, there muſt be Imagination; and Imagina- 
tion mult be enlivened by the Contemplation of pleaſing 
Objects; and that Contemplation muſt be performed in a 
manner eaſy to the Contemplator. Now, who can con- 
template with eaſe, where the Thermometer is often 
many degrees below the freezing point? Or what ob- 
Je can he find worth contemplating for thoſe many 


long.months, when all the Water is Ice, and all the 
Land covered with Snow? 


If then the Difficulties were ſo great, how great 
muſt have been the Praiſe of thoſe Princes and Le- 
gillators, who dared attempt to poirſh mankind in ſo 


un- 
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unpromiſing a Region, and who have been able, by 
their perſeverance, in ſome degree to accompliſh it? 


Thoſe, who on this occaſion beſtow the higheſt 
praiſes upon PETER THE GREAT, praiſe him, with- 
out doubt, as he juſtly deſerves. But if they would 
refer the Beginning of this work to Him, and much 
more its Completion, they are certainly under a miſ- 
take, 


As long ago as the time of our Edward the 6th, 
Ivan BasiLowiTz adopted Principles of Commerce, and 
granted peculiar privileges to the Engl;/h, on their 
diſcovery of a Navigation to Archangel. 


A fad ſcene of ſanguinary Confuſion followed from 
this period to the year 1612, when a Deliverer aroſe, 


Prince Pajanky, He, by unparalleled fortitude, - 


having routed all the Tyrants and Impoſtors of the 
time, was by the Bejars or Magnates unanimouſly 
elected Czar. But this Honor He, with a moſt diſ- 
intereſted magnanimity, declined for himſelf, and 
pointed out to them Micnatr FxporowirTz, of the 
houſe of Romaneff, and by his mother's ſide deſcend- 
ed from the antient Czars. 


FROM THIS PERIOD we may date the firſt appear- 
ances of a real Civilizing, and à Developement of the 
Wealth and Power of the Riſſian Empire. MicnatL 
reigned thirty-three years. By his wiſdom, and the 
mildneſs of his character, he reſtored Eaſe and Tran- 
quility to ſubjects, who had been long deprived of 

Oo thoſe 
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thoſe ineſtimable Bleſſings —he encouraged them +5 


Induſtry, and gave them an example of the moſt 
laudable behaviour, 


His ſon Al. Exius MicHAELowrTz was ſuperior to 
his Father in the Art of Governing and ſound Politics. 
He promoted Agriculture; introduced into his Empire 
ARTS AND SCIENCES, of which he was himſelf a 
lover; publiſhed à Code of Laws, ſtill uſed in the Ad- 
miniſtration of Juſtice; and greatly improved hi; 
Army, by mending its diſciphne. This he effected 
chiefly by the help of Strangers, moſt of whom were 
Scetch, Leſley, Gordon, and Ker, are the Names of 
Families ſtill exi/7:ng in this Country. 


THrropoRE or F=xDoR ſucceeded his Father in 
1677. He was of a gentle Diſpaſitian, and weak 
Conſtitution ; fond of Pomp and Magnificence, and 
in ſatisfying this paſſion contributed to poliſh his ſubjets 
by the introduction of foreign Manufadtures, and Ar- 
ticles of Elegance, which they ſoon began to adopt and 
imitate. His delight was in Horſes, and he did his 
country areal ſervice in the beginning and eſtabliſhing 
of thoſe fine breeds of them in the Ukraine, and elſe- 
where. Hereigned ſeven years, and having onhisdeath- 
bed called his Bejars round him, in the preſence of his 
Brother and Siſter, Ivan and So HA, and of his 
half Brother PETER, ſaid to them; “ Hear my loft 
« ſentiments ; they are diflated by my love for the flate, 
« and by my affeftion for my people —the BODILY In- 
« firmities of I AN neceſſarily muſt affeft his MENTAL 


&« Faculties — he is INCAPABLE of ruling a Dominion 
« bs 
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re like that of Russ 1A he cannot take it amiſs, if I re- 
« ccmmend to you to ſet him aſide, and to let your appre- 


« baticn fall on PETER, who to A ROBUST CoNnST1- 


e TUTION joins great STRENGTH OF MiND, and 
" marks of A SUPERIOR UNDERSTANDING.” 


Theodore dying in 1682, PETER became Emperor, 
and his brother Ivan remained contented. But So- 


PHIA, Iwan's ſiſter, a Woman of great Ambition, 
could not bring herſelf to ſubmit, 


The Troubles, which enſued; the imminent 
Dangers, which PETER eſcaped; his Abolition of that 
turbulent and ſeditious Soldiery, called the Strelitz ; the 
Confincment of his half-ſiſter Sophia to a Monaſtery ; 
all theſe were important Events, which left PEER 
in the year 1689 with no other competitor, than the 
mild and eaſy Iwan ; who, dying not many years 
after, left him soLE MoNARCH OF ALL THE Rus- 
SIAS. 


The Acts at home and abroad, in Peace and in 
War, of this flupendzus and elevated Genius, are too 
well known to be repeated by me. PETER adorned 
his Country with Arts, and raiſed its Glory by Arms 
he created a reſpectable Marine; ſounded St, Peterſ- 
burgb, a new Capital, and that from the very ground; 
rendering it withal one of the % Cities in Europe for 
Beauty and Elegance. 


To enccurage Letters he formed ACADEMIES, and 
invited foreign Profefſors not only to PETERSBURGH 
00 2 (his 
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(his new City) but to his antient Capital Moscow; 
at both which places theſe Profeſſors were maintained 
with liberal Pen ſiont. 


As a few Spccimens of Literature from beth theſe 
Cities have recently come to my hand, I ſhall en- 
deavour to enumerate them, as I think it relative to- 
my ſubject. 7 


1. PLUTARCHUS wee Auvowrias, xy Wie Tuyn; 
— Gr. Lat. cum animadwverſionibus Reiſtii et alior, — 
fuas adjecit Chriflianus Fridericus Matthæi. Typis Uni- 
verſutatis Moſquenſis, an. 1777, 8vo. 


2. PLUTARCHI ibellus de Superſtitions, et Demeſthe- 
nis Oratio funebris, Gr. Lat, cum nitis integris Reiſkis 
et alior,— ſuas adjecit Chriſt, Frider. Matthei—Typis 
Caſaree Moſquenſis Univerſutatis, an. 1778, 8v0. 


3. LecTiones MosQUENSEs, in two Volumes, 8 ve. 
bound together, and printed at Leipfic, an. 1779 — 
they contain various Readings in different Authors, 
and ſome entire pieces, all in Greek, collected from 
the Libraries of Moſcow, and publiſhed by the ſame 
learned Editor, 


4. IsocrRaTIs, DEMETRII Od. et MichAkEL 
GLyc# aliquot Epiſtolæ, nec non Dion. CHRyY- 
805TOMI Oratio—Grec.—T ypis Univerſitatis Czſares 
Meoſquenſis—8v0.—By the ſame liarned Editor. 


5, Gross- 


5. GLOSSARIA GRACA MINORA, et alia Anecdota 
Graa—a Work, conſiſting of two Parts, contained 
under one Volume, in a thin Quarto, by the ſame able 
Profeſſor, printed at Moſcow by the Univerſity Types, in 
the years 1774 and 1775. A Catalogue of the ſeveral 
pieces in both Parts is ſubjoined to the end of the ſecond 
Part — Among the Pieces in the firſt Part are, Excerpta 
ex Grammaticd Niceph. Gregoræ; ex Gleſſario Cyrilli 
Alexandrini; Gluſſarium in Epiſtolas Pauli; Nomina 
Menſium ; —thoſe of the 2d Part are chi:fly Theological, 


6. NorirftA Copicum MANUSCRIPTORU nt 
GRracoRum BiBLIoOTHECARUM MosqQUensSIUM, 
cum variis Anecditis, Tabulis Aineis, Indicibus lecuple- 
tiſſimis — edidit Chriſt, Fridericus Matthæi — Miſguæ, 
Typis Univerſitatts, an. 1776. 


This Publication, on a large Folio Paper, is as yet 


incomplete, only ſixty Pages being printed off. It 
ends, Partis prime Sectionis prime Fins, 


7. AN Opx to the PRESENT EMPREss, CATH A- 
RINE, in antient Greek and Ruſſian. 


8. AN Opt on the Birib-day of ConsTanTiINnE, 
ſecond ſon to the Grand Dule, in antient Greet and 
Ru ſſian printed at Peterſourgh, and as we learn from 
the Title, i T3 Auen e —Aadnhig tw ERign- 


fawn, in the Imperial Academy of Sciences. 
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. AN Op To Prince POTEMKIN, antient 
Greek and Ruſſian, and printed (as before) an. 1780. 


10. An Ops, conſiſting of Strophe, Antiflrophe, 
and Epode, antient Greek and Ruſſian, made in 1779, 


in honour of THE EmPyREss, THE GREAT DUKE 


and DuCHEss, ard ALEXANDER and Cons TAN- 
TIN E, their two Sons, Grandſons to the Empreſs. 


This Ode was ſung in the Original Greek by a large 
number of Voices, before a numerous and ſplendid 
Court in one of the Imperial Palaces. 


As I have a Copy of this 17ujic, I cannot omit ob- 
ſerving, that it is a genuine Exemplar of /e Antient 
ANTIPHONA, ſo well known to % Church in very 
remote ages. On this Plan 0s complete Choirs (each 
conſiſting of Trebles, Counters, Tenors, and Baſes) 
fing againſt each cther, and reciprocaliy anjwer ; then 
unite all of them; then ſeparate again, returning to 
the alternate Reſponſe, till the II hie at length concludes 
in one genera! Chorus. The A7«/ic of this Ode may 
be called purely Vocal, having no ether accompanyment 
but that of an Organ. 


The Compoſer was no leſs a man than the cele- 
brated PAESIELLo, fo well known at preſent, and 
ſo much admired, both in Itah and elſewhere, for 
Mufic of a very d:fferent Character, I mean his 
traly natural, and pleaſing Burlettas. 


Thoſe, 


T 557 


Thoſe, who are curious to know more of this Spe- 
cies of Muſic, may conſult the valuable G of 
SPELMAN, under the word ANTIPHONA, and the 
ingenious Muſical Dictianary of RousSEAU, under the 
Word ANTIENNE. 


11. A ſhort Copy of Greek Elegiac Verſes, printed 
at Peterſburgh, in the year 1780, and addreſt to 
Prince PoTEMKIN, with this ſingular Title, 


'ETiyoampue em Ths wan X%emeours DOP- 
TEIOGOPTAE, T1; XowoTigews MALKAPAAOZ wa- 
Avjaivnsy, WW Ke r. A. 


Thus Engliſhed— A Poem, on the ſplendid and delight= 
ful FesTivity, WHERE THEY WEAR GORGO- 
NIAN Visons; more communty called A MasQUE= 
RADE; which Prince POTEMKIN celebrated &c. &c, 


A better IVird to denote a Masquenabe could 
hardly have been invented, than the Word here em- 
ployed, TopyrioPopiz. In attempting to tranſlate it, 
that I might expreſs ons Word, I have been com- 
pelled to uſe many. 


12. A TRANSLATION of Virgil's Gerrgics from the 
Latin Hexameters into GREEK HEXAMETERS, by the 
celebrated EUGENi1vUs,. ſamous for his Treatiſe of 
Logic, publiſhed a few years ſince in antient Gree# at 
Leipſic. He was made an Archbiſhop, but choſe to 
reſign his dignity, He is now carrying on this Tranſ- 
lation under the protection of Prince Potemkin, but 
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bas as yet gone no farther, than to the end of the 


Firſi Georgic. 


The Work is printed on a large Folio Paper, hav- 
ing the Original on one fide, and the Tranſlation on 
the other. Copious Notes in Greek are at the bottom 
of the ſeveral Pages. 


Take a ſhort Specimen of the Performance. 


Continuo, ventis ſurgentibus, aut freta ponti 
Incipiunt agitata tumeſcere, et aridus altis 
Montibus audiri fragor ; aut reſonantia longe 
Littora miſceri, et nemorum increbreſcere murmur, 


Geor, I. 356. 


"AuTixa, iy, due, wog heels in wulle 
Ads Te 0xMvopirn cidaivery Y xopuPai df 

Org tos Ag, H Boarw* arap paxpibev VE 
"Axlai v twain pa Beiporlcty, & aryiznct TE 


Ejegduniov mvones dt puree ain &y WAN, 


Of theſe various printed Works, the firſt fix were 
ſent me by the learned Scholar above mentioned, 
Chriſtianus Fridericus Matthei, from Meſcow ; the laſt 
ſix 1 had the honour to receive from Prince Potemkin 
at Peterſburgh. 


Beſides the Printed Bachs, the learned Proſeſſor at 
Maſcoto ſent me a curious Latin Narrative in Manu- 


ſeript. 


In 
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In it he gives an account of a fine Manuſcript of 
STRABO, belonging to the Eccleſiaſtical Library at 
Moſcotu— He informs me, this MS. is in Folio; con- 
tains 427 Leaves; is beautifully written by one, 
whom he calls a learned and diligent ſcribe, at the 
end of the fifteenth or beginning of the ſixteenth Cen- 
tury ; and came, as appears by a memorandum in the 
Manuſcript, from the celebrated Greek Monaſtery at 
Mount Athos. 


He adds (which is worth attention) that almoſt all 
the Greek Manuſcripts, which are now preſerved at 
Meſcow, were originally brought thither from this 
Monaſtery ; and that, in the laſt Century, by order of 
the Emperor Alexius Michaelowitz, and the Patriarch 
Nico, by means of the Monk Arſenius, So early in 
this Country did a Gleam of Literature ſhew itſelf, 


He ſtrongly denies the Fact, that there is any other 
MS. of SrRABO beſides this either at Moſcow, or at 
Peterſburgh. 


Of the preſent MS. he has been ſo kind as to ſend 
me CoLLATIONS, taken from the t and ſecond 
Book. 


After this he mentions THE UNPUBL1SHED HyMN 
oF HoMER UPON CEREs, and THE FRAGMENT 
of another by the ſame Poet upon Bacchus; both 
of which, ſince I heard from him, have been pub- 
liſhed by RunxENn1vs at Loden, to whom my Cor- 
reſpondent had ſent them from the Moſcowan Library. 


He 
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He has been generous enough to ſend me Copies 
of all the Books he has publiſhed, for which valuable 


Donation I take this public opportunity of making 
my grateful acknowledgments. 


Wich regard to all the Publications here mentioned, 
it is to be obſerved, that thoſe from PETERsBURGH 
are ſaid to be printed in the Imperial Academy of Sci- 
ences ; thoſe from Moscow, by the Types of the Im- 
perial Univerſity; each Place by its /lile indicating its 
Eflabliſhment. | 


In juftice To MY So, his Majeſty's Miniſter to the 
Court of Ruſſia, it is incumbent upon me to ſay, that 
all this Information, and all theſe Literary Treaſures 


have been procured for me by bis Help, and thro' 
bis Intereſt, 


I muſt not conclude without obſerving (tho' per- 
haps it may be a Repetition) that the Efforts to CIvI- 
LIZE this country did not begin from PETER THE 
GREAT, but were much older. A ſmall Glimmering, 
like the firſt Day-break, was ſeen under Czar Iw Ax, 
in the middle of the ſixteenth Century. 


This Dawn of CivitizinG became more con— 
ſpicuous @ Century afterwards, under Czar ALExXIUS 
MIicHAELOWITZ ; of whom, as well as of his ſon 
THEODORE or FæpDOR we have ſpoken already. 


But under THE GREAT PETER it burſt ſorth, 
with all the ſplendor of a Riſing Sun, and (if I may 


be 
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be permitted to continue my Metaphor) has continued 
ever ſince to aſcend towards its Meridian. 


More than fifty years have paſt ſince the Death of 
PETER ; during which period, with very little excep- 
tion, this vaſt Empire has been governed by FEMALE 
SOVEREIGNS ONLY. Allof them have purſued more 
or leſs the Plan of their great Predeceſſor, and none 


of them more, than THE ILLUSTRIo9Us PRINCESS, 
who 72w reigns, 


And ſo much for LiTERATURE IN RussIA, and 
for 11s PROGRESS TOW ARDS BEING CIVILIZED, 


A D- 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


ZT was propoſed, as mentioned in p. 41 

of this Work, to have joined à few 
Notes to the Pieces contained in the pre- 
ceding Appendix; but, the Wark growing 
larger than was expected, the Notes, as 
not being eſſentially Parts of it, have been 
omitted. 


One Omiſion however we beg to ſupply, 
becauſe it has happened thro' Inadvertence. 
Bęſides the Arabic Tranſlations from the 
Greek, mentioned in the Appendix, Part 
the Firſt, there are alſo Tranſlations of 


HIPPOCRATES, GALEN, and the old 
Greek Phyſicians, whom the Arabians, as 


they tranſlated, illuſtrated with Comments, 
and upon whoſe Doctrines they formed many 
Compoſitions of their own, having been re- 
markably famous for their Study and Knows 
lege of MEDICINE, 


N 


X. 


We here repeat, what we have ſaid already, that THe 
Two CarPITAL LETTERs, A and B. which occur 
in this Index, denote THE TwWO VOLUMES: for ex- 
ample, A 112, denotes page 112, of THE FORMER 


VoLUME; B 337, denotes page 337 of THE LAT- 
TER Volume; and ſo, in other inſlances. 


A. 
BASSIDA, Caliphs, B 325. illuſtrious Race, ibid. 
extinguiſhed, when, — 385. 288 
ABrLARD, PETER, and HELoisa, B 433 


ABULFEDA, Arabian Hiſtorian, account of him, 
B 329. quoted, paſſim. 
ABULPHARAGIUS, Arabian Hiſtorian, account of 
him, B 330. quoted, paſſim. 
ACADEMY, the Place, where PL Aro taught, B 264 
Academy, New, by ARCESSILAS and CARNEADES, 
B 26x 
Accenr, differs from QUanTITY, How, A 64. 
accurately diſtinguiſhed, anciently, A 65. prevailed 
at length over Quantity, A 74, 75. B wh 459. 
Samples of its force, — A 78, 79 
AECENTUAL QuaANTITY, uſed even by Clafic 
Writers, and BY WHOM, and How FAR, A 82. 
prevails in ENGLIsH VERSE, and in that of all the 
other MODERN LANGUAGES, _ 84 to 88 
Accumulation, exemplified, A 53 to 57. Cauſe or Rea- 
fon of its Force, — A 57 to 60 
| Accuracyy 


0 


FFF 


Accuracy, important every where, but where Mosr 80; 


A 133, 1343 
Acreflics, Chronograms, Wings, Altars, Eggs, &c. 
finely deſcribed, — 475 to 479 
AcrTs of the Apoſtles, — — 3274 


ADD1$S0N, his elegant Comedy, A 209. ſuperior to 
Swirr, both in Didtion and Vit, and Philan- 
thropy, B 538. fine Comment on Milton, A 24 

Admiration, upon what founded, A 48. fooliſh, how 


cured, — A 234 
ADRIAN, a capital Benefactor to Athens, B 273 
FErrAx, — — B 494 


Ant as SYLVIAs (afterward Pope Pius the ſecond) de- 
plores the taking of Conſiantinople, and deſcribes its 
ſtate, immediately previous to that fatal Event, B 315 


to 318 
AEschixks, the Socraticy — A 230 
ability, ſee Saladin, — — 322 
Agriculture, in Arabian Spain, how excellent, 547 
ALARIC, takes Rome, — 3 B 277 


ALEICEO Ts, Cruelty of the Cruſaders towards them, 
B 409. See Beziers— Inquiſition, 


Alcip AuAs, his fine Metaphor in deſcribing the 
OprYssEY, — — 


A 192 
ALCUIN, — — B 293 
ALEXANDER, the Great, — — B 269 
ALEXANDRIAN LIBRARY, burnt, B 252. 322 


ALExIus, Greek Emperor, — B 508, &c. 

ALLEGRo and PENSERO0s0 of Miltan, A 56. See 
Accumulation, 

Alliteration, A 93. Examples of, from Latin, 94, 95. 
from Greek, 96 to 98. from old Engliſh, 98. ſrom 


Engliſh 


C 


Engliſh leſs antient, 99, 100. ſrom modern Engliſh, 
101, 102 

ALMANUM, Caliph, the great Patron of Literature, 
| B 326, 327. 361 

ALMANZZ OR, Caliph, — B 326 
ALOMOSTASSEM, Caliph, his mean Behaviour, B 386 
ALPHARABI, _ — B 328 
AMALFI, the City, where the Piſans found Fu/ti- 
man's Code, — — B 407 
Auuoxius, his Deſcription of Contraries, A 52. ac- 


count of Him, and his valuable Comments, B 250 


AMRus, 
Avaywwpiois. See Diſcovery. 
Anapæſtic Meaſure, its Solemnity and Beauty, B 474 


— B 252. 350 


Angel of Death, — — B 349 
Anger, ſhould remit, and why, — A 179 
ANNA COMNENA, — B 508 to 512 
Annominatio, ſame with Alliteratio, A 98, 99 
ANsoN, his Adventure with an old Greek, B 320 
Anthology Greek. See PLANUDEs, B 295. 3a7 
ANTIPATER, — B 269 
Antiphina, deſcribed, — B 566 


Arabians, B from 322 to 390. their national Cha- 
rater, 323. 338. favoured Medicine, and Ajtre- 
logy, 374. 381 to 384. had no Ideas of Civil Li- 
berty, 385. 552. their Poetry, 346 to 356. loved 
Allegory, B 348. their Degeneracy, — B 388 

Arabian Poetry, See Poetry, 


ARATUS, — — B 274 
ARCESSILAS, — — B 261 
ARISTOPHANES, — — }B 


ARI- 
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ARISTOTLE, Father of Criticiſm, A 8. quoted, A 50, 
51, 52. 58, 59. 66, 67. 71. 73, 74. 90. 98. 10g. 
139. 141. 143. 146. 140. 149. 151. 153. 158, 
166. 174, 175. 179, 180, 181, 182. 186, 187, 
189, 190, 191, 192. 196. 199. 201. 206, 207, 
208. 210. 219, 220, 221. 229. 231. B 259. 264. 
267. 286. 294. 356. 389. 406. 431. 470, 471. 


508. 546 

ARRIAN's ErIcrErus, — A 33 
ASHLEY, Honourable Maurice Aſh. Cowper, his fine 
Tranſlation of the Cyropadia, _ A 29 
Aſtrology, — B 374. 381 to 384 
Atheiſm, what leads to it, — 3 537 
ATHENZUs, — B 268. 286 


ATHENS, a place of Education, B 273. of Philoſophi- 
cal Retreat, B 274. St. Paul there, ibid. beſieged 
by Alaric, B 277. How ſaved, and BY WwHOM, 278. 
taken, and by whom, 282. preſent Character of its 
Inhabitants, from Spon, II heeler, and Stuart, B 283 

ATHENIANS, B 255, 256. their high Taſte, when it 
began, ibid. ſurvived their Empire, B 258. 269 

ATT1CA, {till famous for Olives and Honey, B 286 

ATTICUs. See T, Pomponius, | 

AVERROEs, B 328. his Patience, 369, his Comment 


upon Ariſtatle, — — 389 
AuGusTvus, — — B 271, 272 
AVICENNA, — — B 328 
AuLus GELLIUs, his Enigma, — A 202 

B. 


Bacon, RoGER, thought a Magician, way, 399 
5 Bacon, 
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Bacon, Lord Verulam, his Judgment upon ftrange 
Stories, — B 280 


BaGDAD, WHEN founded, and BY WHOM, B 386. 


WHEN taken, — — 386, 387 
Banquet, Imperial, at Conſtantinople, part of its CERE- 
MONIAL, — B 298 


BARBARIANS, Veſtern LArIxs, B 401. See Ba- 
rons, Counts, &c. 
BARBARIANS, PERSIANS ſo called, both by the % 
Greeks, and modern Arabians, B 346, 347 
Barons, B 401. 512. See Counts, Barbarians, &c. 
BARRINGTON, his valuable Book, — B 504 
Battle, Trials by, — B 242, 243. 515 
Bayle, - a B 384 
Beauty, natural or inanimate, WHENCE derived, B 492. 
495. See Tempe, 493. Virgil and Horace, 494. 
Milton, 495. Leland, 498. Sannazarius, 499. Pe- 
trarch, 501. Cyrus, 503. Philip le Bell, 504. 
BE DE, — B 392 
Beginners, Advice to, — A 60, 61. 222, 223 
Beings, Aerial, fighting for their Friends: Minerva and 
Achilles; Caſtor and Pollux; St. George, St. Deme- 
trius, and St. Mercury; Peter de Paz, B 278, 279 
BENTLEY, his ſtrange Idea of Conjecture, A 34. his 
ſtrange treatment of the PaRADIsE LosT, A 37. 


his fine Tract de Metris Terentianis, A 82 
BESSARIO, — B 320 
BRZ IEREs, ſackt by the Cruſaders in a peculiar way, 

B 409 
Boccaccio, — B 367 


Bog rhius, tranſlated into Greet, by wou, B 295 
Box Aix, Arabian Hiſtorian, account of him, B 330, 
331. Extracts from his Hiſtory, 331 to 345. and 
ESRI, — — 444 to 449 
EL P p Bom- 


3 F 
Bembaſt Style, prior to the Claſſical, wu v, 4 46 


Books, corrupted in how] MANY ways, A 30 
Bossv, A 166. 183 
Brown's Faſciculus rerum, &c. a curious 3 
B 396 

BruTvs and Cass1vs, _ B 251. 271 
BucCKtXNGHAM, Duke of, a Critic _ A 18 

. 

CxsAR, his Clemency to the Athenians, B 271 
Caliphate, its Splendor, B 325. 347. 363. its Ex- 
tinction, — 387 


Caliphs, Inſtances of their Afability, Reſentment, Mu— 
nificence, Magnificence, Publick Mors, B 357 to 366, 
Story of the Caliph and his Phyſician, Honain, 276. 
of the ſame, and his Phyſician, Baciiſb, 378. of 
another Caliph, and his Phyſician, 379. mean End 
of the lat reigning Caliph, 386 

CamBALU, ſuppoſed the modern Pekin, defcribed, 

f B 481 

Carrion-Crows, know what they like, A 233 

CARTER, Mrs. excellent Tranſlator, why, A 27 

CAsAUON, Meric, excellent Tranflator, why, A 27 

Cataſtrophe. in Dramas, dfficuit, A 162, 163. how it 
is effected often in Tragedy, 162. how in Comedy, 
ibid. lame Expedients in both, ibid. Happy Cata- 
ſtrophe ſuited for Comedy, 149 unhappy for Tra- 
geay, s 5 po 1 5 150 

Cave, the Author, — B 245. 432 

Cavst, always exiis, but not always apparent, A 48. 
ſhould a/ways be zraced, otherwiſe all is darkneſs, 


A 48 
8 perfect MS. of his Work in the King of 
Frances Library, — B 557 to 559 


Cere- 


F 
Ceremonial of the Byzantine 1 B 298, 299. eluded, 
how, and by whom, 267, 368 
CHANCE, nothing happens by, A 7. 43. 48 
Chapple, of King's College Camb. — B 491 
CHAUCER, Genealogy of Engliſh Peets from Him, 
B 467. His Language obſolete; his Mit and Learn- 
ing excellent, 468. his Literature, and Philoſophy, 
468 to 472. takes from ARISTOTLE and How, 
471 
— B 511 
CrrisTIanus FReDERICUs MaTTHA1, a learned 
Profeſſor in the Univerſity of Moſcoto, B. 564, 565- 
568. 
CHURCH, B 296. its ſuperior Knowlege, both in the 
Eafl and Mei, wHENCE, 506 to 508. Its Hu- 
manity, — — 313 to 515 
' CicERo, 4 Critic, fit in rank among the Romans, 
A 11. his Tract de Oratore, ibid. quoted, 71 to 
74. 87. 89. 104. 106, 107. 110, 111. 113. 181. 
230. B 259, 260, 261. 267, 268. 273, 274, 275, 


276. 300. 315. 406 431 
C1MABUE, the firſt Italian Painter, taught by Greeks, 


| B 454 
Circulation, Providential, — B 540 


CLasses oF Mr in Letters, during the middle Agr, 

THREE, —— — B 246 
Claſſics, their Value, — A 38 
Climate, its Effect, | B 517, 518 
Coffee, a Council of Divines held upon it, B 551 
Comic Poetry, ſubſequent to Tragic and Epic, war, 


A 46, 47 
Commentators, — A 15. B 248, 249 


Pp 2 Cou- 


Chivalry, — 


. 2 


ComMoDIANUS, a bed Poet, A 75. Samples of his 


; bad Verſes, — — 75, 76 
Commopus, — B 272 
Compoſition, numerous, A 7. 10. 44. 63 to 72 


Concatenation. See Accumulation. 


Conjefturt, Critical, A 34, 35. its Miſuſe, 35, 36. 


and Uſe, — 37 
ConsTANTINE, founder of the City, called after 
him, — B 296. 316 


Coxs TAN TIN E PoRPHYROGENITUS, his Book of 
the Ceremonial of the Byzantine Court, B 297, 
remarkable Inſtances of it, — B 298, 299 

ConsTANTINOPLE, B 237. 296. Latin MSS. were 
probably preſerved in its Libraries, 300. ſackt by 
the Barbarians. See N1CETAs, and B 409 

Contemplation, nobleſt Species of, B 541, 542 

Conver ſation. See Saladin, 334. See alſo 378 to 380 

CoRNELIvus NEPos, B 276 

Counts, B 509. their Zmploy, 512. See Barons and 
Barbarians. 

CRITICS, MODERN, Phil:/cphical, 17. Hiſtorical, 
19 to 28. corrective, 30 

young, adviſed in two reſpecls, as to the 

Conduct of their Judgment, — A 60, 61 

ENGLISsE, enumerated, A 24, 25 

CRITICISM, its Origin, A 5, 6, 7. its Objecis, 7, 8. 

THEPHILOSOPHICAL, Chap. the firſt and third, 17. 

| | Th HisToRiCaL, Chap. the ſecond—and of the 

third, 19 to 23. TuE CoRRECTIVE, Chap. the 
fifth. Philoſophical Critics enumerated, Chap. the 

firſt, Hiflorical Critics enumerated, A 15, 16. 

Correftive Critics enumerated, A Chap. 5. CRI- 

TICISM 


— 


——— 


2 : 
— 


j 
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TIC15M has been miſuſed, A 34. yet defended, 
A 37. its three Species, repeated, — A 40 
CrRusabes, B 241. Baldwin's Cruſade, 302. when 
they began, 408. accounts of them, 415 508 to 512 
CRUSADERS, their de/iruftive Barbarity, B 302 to 
312. their character by Nicetas, —— 311 
— their Cruelty, B 310, 311. 409. (See 
Bezieres and Conſlantinapie) Cauſes of their Cruelty, 
426. murdered all the Mabometans, when they 
took Jeruſalem, 339, 340. never mended, but grew 


worſe, 312. 408. 515, 516 
Cupping, deſcribed in an Enigma, — A 201 
Curioſity, cautioned againſt, and wHY, A 179 
Cuſtom, is force, — B 341 
CycLorks, their Brutality, WHENCE, B 518 


Craor RDA of Xencphon, finely tranſlated, A 28, 29 


D. 


DAN TE, — — B 467 
Del-Rio, ——— B 279 
DME TRIUs of Phalera, a Critic, A 9, 10. his cha- 
racter as ſuch, ibid. quoted, A 73. 103. 113 
DemosTHENEs, — B 564 
Deſpotiſm, Oriental, — B 385. 552 
Aizveiz. See Sentiment. 
DicT1oN, its Species deſcribed, A 184 to 205. the 
Vulgar, 185. the Obſcure, ibid. the Elegant, ibid. 
the Metaphorical, 186 to 200 


Dictionaries, Writers of, — A 20. 25 


Dido, re/tleſs, while others reſt, — A 49 
Diopokos Sicurus, when entire, — B 291 
Diocexes LAERT. Ag BU 259. 262. 264 

Pp 3 Dion, 


D 


Dion, CnrysosT. Oratio, — B 564 
Dio vsius of Halicarnaſſus a Critic, A 10. 109. his 
character as ſuch, ibid. quoted, — 113 


DiscoverRy, DRAMATIc, Aveſvwgiois, deſcribed, 
A 148. 156. 209, 210 
Demeſlic Stories, their Force, —— A 215 
Dr amatic Piece, defined, A 138. its Conſlituent Parts, 
HOW MANY and WHAT, 138 to 144. which of 
theſe Parts appertain to THE PoE T; which to 
OTHER Artiſts, 144, Dramatic Piece often fails in 
THE FABLE, 160. more often admired for OTHER 
merits, 161. may be y admired for thoſe other 
merits, 212. yet to be perfect, muſt be complete in 
every Part, 212. illuſtrated from Painting, 213. 
ENGLISH DRAMA capable of Improvement, and 
How, — — A 214, 215 
Drummer, C:medy. See Addiſon, 
Drypen, A 67. 78. 101. 180. 194. 200. B 508 


Duck, Civilian, — — B 407 

DUREEY, — — A 233 
E. 

EcclrsrAsr Es, quoted, — B 539, 540 


Eecleſiaſtics. See CHURCH. 

EpGcums, MounT, B 498. 503 

Education, Places of, ſame in England before the Con- 
queſt, as naw, B. 406. Plan of Education during 
the time of Edward the Confeſſor, ibid. during 
the time of Henry the ſixth, 490. perhaps began 
from Yenrrable BEDe, 1 425 

EDWARD, Confeſſir. See William, Duke of Nor mandy. 

EGITH 4, Queen, and Wife to Edward the Confeſſor, 


an 


1˙VN 1 


an accompliſhed Woman, both in Kneawledge and in 
Virtue, B 492. 405 
Elements of Natural Beauty, Fou, B 495. of the 
. Univerſe, as few, | ibid. 
Eloguence the nobleſt, WHERE to be found, A 12 
LMANUEL MaRTIN, a Critic, 


— A 22 

Empiric, Story of, — — A 25 
EN EAS, — A 53. 55. B 541 
Engliſh Authors quoted, wr, — A 44 
ExGLis1 DRAMA, may be improved, now, A 214, 
| 215 

—— LANGUAGE, its Praiſe, A 26. why 


quoted, 45. its Quantity, for the greater part, 
ACCENTUAL, yet ſometimes SYLLABIC, 84 to 88 


Enizmis, A 201 to 204. from ARISTOTLE, 201. 
from AULus GELL1vsS, 


EnNius, his Alliteration, — — A 102 


Epic and Trogic Poetry, prior to Comic, WHV, A 46, 47 
EPICTETUS, — 


— 202 


B 259 
EeicuRus, ſhort ſketch of his Doctrine, B 262, his 
Gardens, — — 265 


Epopes Comic, WHERE to be found, — A 163 
'Eppeipzxhazi, See MERCURY and HERCULES. 
Eſcurial Library, account of its Arabic MSS. B 545 to 


352 
EvuGtnivs, the Greek Tranſlator of the Georgics, 


B 567 
A 37. 181. 224. 231. B 257. 293 
EusTATHius, Commentator upon Homer, B 294 


FuSTRATIUs, Commentator upon Arifletle, ibid. 


EURIPIDES, 
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— 
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F. 


FaBLES DRAMATIC, their Species, A 145, &c. 
Tragic Fable, 150 to 159. Comic Fable, 149. 160. 
good Fables, rare, 160. Fable of the FaTar Cu- 
RIOSITY deſcribed, 155. Superlatively Excellent, 
ibid. Tragic Fable, the Soul of Tragedy, and why, 
159, 160. WHERE to be found, 214, 215. 222. 
FaBLEe, MANNERs, and SENTIMENT, eſtimated 
by Horace, — — 212 

FaßRicivs, B 249. 251. 277. 288. 292, 293, 204. 
295, 296. 302. 306, 307, 308, 309. 310, 311, 

312. 428. 464. 558 

FALSTAFF, — — A 226 

FATAL CURIOSITY of Lille, its FanLe, A 154. its 
ManNERs, 169. its SENTIMENT, 175 to 177 

FavsT, JoHN, thought a Magician, way, B 400 

FazEeLlius, ihe Hiſtorian, B 518 

Feet Syllabic, A 64. the Heroic, 66. the Iambic, 68. 
the Pæan, 70 to 73. the Cretic, 72. Engliſh Iambics, 
85, 86. Engliſb Spondees, 85. Engliſh Dattyls, 86 

Feudal Tenures, a ſuppoſed ſketch of their Riſe, B 519, 

520 

FitLDiNG, HENRY, ſketch of his Character, A 163. 
his Foſeph Andrews, and Tom Janes, Maſter-pieces 
in the Comic EPoPEE, — 

FLoRus, — — A 218 

Fox rE Scout, Sir JoHN, Chancellor of England, under 
Henry the ſixth, his admirable Book, B 487 to 489. 
his Literature, — 490 

Fortitude, true, BY WHAT ſupported, B 542 

FRANKS, See LATINS, 


Priend, 


C 


Friend, another ſelf, a Peripatic and Arabic Sentiment, 


B 356 

FULLER, _ B 278. 310. 345, 408, 409 

Future, how ſeen in the Paſl, — B 541 
G. 

Gardens, of Ep Iicukus, B 265. Modern, their change 

from Bad to Good, — — 497 

GARRICK, — — A 108 


G. GemisTus, — B 320 
GENIUs, none but Men of, CAN METAPHORI1ZE 
WELL, A 186, 187. Genius never crampt by 
Rules, — _ A 222, 223, 224 
CG3ERBERTVUS, a learned Eccleſiaſtic, B 395. became 
Pope, 396. thought from his Knowlege a Magician, 


| 396 to 398 
GiRALDUs CAMBRENSIS, A 98, 99. B 443 
Gloſſary, a ſingular one, — A 79 


Tvwwn, See Sentiment. 

| GnomuLoGiICc SENTIMENT, its Character, A 178. 
its Species, 179. ſhould be uſed ſparingly, 182. 
whom it becomes, —— — ibid. 

Gop, a Cauſe intelligent and ROE) A 48. never 
forſakes Mankind, B 245. nor leaves himſelf with- 
out a Witneſs, 522. his Providential Circulation, 
540. See Puety. 

Good- breeding, its moſt perfect Model, WHEN and 


WHERE it exiſted, — A 11 
Good-humour, its importance, — B 537 
Gothic Architecture, fine ſample of it, WHERE, B 491 


Grammar, — A 16. B 441, 442 
| Gram- - 


VT 


Grammar, Writers upon, — A 21. 25, 26 
GRrATIAN, a Monk, collected and publiſhed the 

Canon Law, — — B 407 
GRAx, A 102 
Great, who are commonly called fo, B 418 
Greece, antient, its Character, — A 6 


GREEK LANGUAGE, its Quantity Syllabic degenerates 
into Accentual, A 77. preſerved a competent Purity to 
the ffteenth Century, — B 313 
—— GENIUS, net yet extine?, _ B 321 
— — AUTHORS, the capital, tranſlated into Ar A- 
BIC, — B 328, 329 
GREEKs, BYZANTINE, account of their TASTE 
and LITERATURE, — B from 247 to 321 

GRoNovivs, (The:ſaur. Antig. Grecar.) B 271, 272, 


273. 281. 556 
Guido, —— r _ A 57 


GULLIVER, — — B 538 
GuRDUN, BERTRAM DE, wounds Richard Cœur de 
Leon, mortally, B 450. his intrepid anſwer to 
Richard, as his laſt lay dying, — ibid. 
Guy's Cliff, — — B 499 
GYMNASIA, their End, B 268. adorned with Sta- 
tues of Mercury and HERCULES, WAV, B 268 


H. 


Habits, how eaſy, when acquired, A 109. B 335, 336 
HaGLEY, — — — B 498 


HamLET, Play of, its awful Opening, A 55. (See 
Accumulation.) 


Hamlet, 


7 


HAMLET, his MANNERS, gueſtionable, and way, 


A 167. 168. B 415. quoted, — A 227 
HaRMoDIus and ARISTOGITON, — B 271 
HELEN, a capital Statue of, deſcribed, B 308 
HELOISsA. See ABELARD, — B 433 
HENRY THE FIRST, B 423. a learned Prince, 424. 

Speech before his Father, —— ibid. 
—— of HUNTINGDON, — B 418 
HERBELOT, — B 325. 328. 388 


HERCULEs and MERCURY. See Gymnaſia. 
a capital Statue of, by Ly/ippus, deſcribed 


— 


B 306, 307 
HeERMOGENEs, — — A 97 
HERO PD ES, called Atticus, why, — B 276 
Heroes major, Attila, Teitila, &c. — A 20 


— minor, Edmundus, Bernoldus, Dagobertus, Huc- 
baldus, Hildigrim, Halabaldus, &c. B 461 to 466 
HiLDEBERT, Archbiſhop, his fine Taſte for the An- 


tigue, and his warm Verſes, — B 427, 428 


Hiſtoire Ecilefiaſtique, B 513 
Hiftory, may furniſh Fables Dramatic, A 214, 215. 
222. its different Modes, — B 270 to 273 
Hopy, — — B 314. 318 

Holy War. See War. 

HomsR, A 58. his Poems debaſed from Hexameters 
into Trochaics, A 78, his fine uſe of the Metaphor, 
191, 192. his bad Pun, 201. quoted, 224. 231. 
B 294. 351, 352, 353. 372. 401. 463. 474. 524, 
525. Hymn of his to Ceres, and Fragment of an- 
other to Bacchus, in the Library at Moſcow, 569 

Honain, a Chriſtian Phyſician, fine Story of, B 376 

HoRACE, a Critic, A 12. quoted 49. 159. 194, 201. 

paraphraſed, 


1 


paraphraſed, 212. quoted,» 214. 232. B 25). 267. 
274+ 289. 312. 354+ 372. 403+ 477. 494. 526, 


2 
Hoſpitality, Arabian, — B 323, 338. 1 
Humanity and Bounty, _ — B 357 
HYMETTus, ſtill famous for Honey, — B 286 
HyPERIDEs, entire, WHEN, — B 290 


I, 


IsRAHiu, Conteſt for his Body, as for that of Patro- 
cus, B 350 
JERUSALEM, called the Holy City, both by Chriſtians 
and Mahometans, B 446, 447. taken by the former, 
339. by the latter, 340 
Ig norance, leads to Admiration, _ A 48 
IMITATION, MORE PERFECT, as are THE NUMBER 
of Reſemblances, in which it reſembles the thing imi- 
tated, A 217, 218. inſtances in PLAce, 218. in 
Time, 219. proof from Contraries, 219, 220 
Tmpreſſions, preſent and remote, their Difference, B 539 
Indignation, — B 358 
InGuLeHvs, B 401. his converſation with Queen 
EGITHA, 402. account of Engliſh Manners, 403. 
of his own Education, 405. his Fortune, now 
made, and BY WHOM, — 405, 406 
INNOCENT the third, Pope, modeſt account of himſelf, 
B 244. fond of Cruſades, and Regal Excommunica- 
tions, — — ibid. 
InqQuirIEs, PHILOLOGICAL, — A4. B 542 
Ix quis 1TIox, its RIsE, B 410. WHENCE it took 
its Forms, ibid. its Effect, A 26. B 426, its Con- 
duct, — — 551 


In- 


. 


Inventions, capital ones of THE MIDDLE Ac, B 520. 
Inventors, unknown, 521. yet all the Inventions re- 
ferable to Man and Human Wir, ibid. Inference, 


522 
JoAxx ES ERIOENA, a Scholar, B 393. his quick 
Reply to a dull Pun, — 394 


Joan the GRAMMARIAN (Philoponus) his account 
of the Burning of the Library at Alexandria, by 
OMAR, — 3 452, 233 254 

Joh or SAL1SBURY, B 419, 420. his Age, 433, 
434. his Claſſical Taſte, 434. his Ideas of Liberty 
and Servitude, 434, 435. of Philoſophy, 435, 436. 
of Virtue and Felicity, 436. of the Soul, 437. of 
Art, and its three Reguiſites, Genius, Memory, and 
the Reaſoning Faculty, 438, 439. of Nature, 440. 
of Grammar, with reſpect to Sub/tantives, Adjettives, 
Compariſon, Verbs, Time, Tenſes, and Conſignifica- 
tion, 441, 442. his two Works, and their Names, 
438. coincides in Sentiment with the Author af 


Hermes, and WHY, — 442 
JoHNsoN, his valuable Diftionary, _ A 25 
Is0CRATES, — A 184. B 564 
Juſtice. See Saladin, — B 335 
JusTIN, B 278 
JusTINIAN, B 297. his Code found WHEN, and 

WHERE, — | 407 
JuvenaL, — — 3B 418. 527 

K. 
Kus TER, — — B 288 


L. 


Laity, of the Middle Age, their Ignorance, B 4or. 
their [onorance and Barbarity, 508 to 512. 515, 516 
to 520. their Ferocity, WHENCE, 516 to 520 

Language, Engliſh, See ENGLISH. 

Latin LANGUAGE, loſt its Syllabic Quantity in the 
fifth Century, A 75. ceaſed to be the common Lan- 
guage of Rome in the ſeventh Century, 77. B 238. 
297. LATIN CLassIcs, ſee Planudes. LATIN 
ToxGue, Conjectures concerning its Duration at 
Conflantinople, 297 to 300. Latin Ceremonial there, 

ibid. 

Latin Laity. See Laity. 


LaTixs or FRANK Ss, B 246. 392. Ignorance of their 
Laity, 


401 
Law, Canon and Civil, when they began to flouriſh 


in J/eflern Europe, and BY WHAT CausEs, B 407. 
their Effect, 


— 408 
LE AR, — — — A 151 
Learned Mien, their Oriental Character, B 327 


Learning, when it met flouriſhed in the Midale Age, 
and WHY, B 425, 426. 443. in its worſt ſtate, 
WHEN, 426. WHEN it mended, and WHENCE, 

4426, 427. 468. 471, 472 

LELAND (Guy's Cliff deſcribed by him) B 498 

Lenity, — — B 381 

Letters, their great Patron, ALMamum, B 326 a 


Turkiſh Envoy in a late period ſhews his Love for 
them, 


Lexicons, 


— B 389 
. A 15 
Liberality. 


| 
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Liberality. See SALADIN, B 342. See ALMAMUn, 


Liberty, Civil, unknown to the Orientals, B 385. " 
Libraries, at Alexandria, B 252. at Con/lantinople, 
300. in Spain under the Arabians, 365, 366. 549. 
that of the King of France, 390. MSS. there, 5 58. 


Eſcurial Library, its Arabic Manuſcripts, 545. the 


ſame at Mount Athos, — 569 
Life, Age, deſcribed by Metaphors, A 190. how to 
make the 5% Life agreeable, — 236 


Liking, Importance of Liking well; Peril of Liking 
fooliſhly, A 233. good Liking to be learnt, and How, 
233, 234. See Taſte, 

LitLo, — A 154 

Literaqure, B 326, 327. 389. 430. 443. came to 
Rome from Conſlantinople, WHEN, and by what In- 
cidents, 319. 455. of CHAUCER, 468 to 471, 472. 
of FORTESCUE, 490. of RussSIA, — 36¹ 

Livy, B 300. Many Manuſcripts of his Hiſtory in 
the Eſcurial Library, but NO INTIRE Cory, B 553 

to 556 

Logic, differently treated by the Peripatetics and Stoics, 
How, B 260. Zeno elegantly diſtinguiſhed it from 
Rhetoric by a Simile, — ibid. 

LonGiNus, a Critic, A 10, his Character as ſuch, 
ibid, fine Edition of him by Taupe, 33. his Ac- 
count of Metre and Rhythm, 68. quoted, 113 

LowTHE, Biſhop, his incomparable Grammar of the 


Engliſh Tongue, A 25, 26 
Lucian, — — B 293 
Luck rius, A 94. bis Gods, ibid. ſame with thoſe 

of Epicurut, — — B 262 


Ly- 
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Lyczum, the Place where Ariſlotle taught, B 264 
LyTTIETON, Firſt Lord, his fine Hiſtory of the 
State of Literature during Henry the ſecond, B 443 


M. 


Macse'rn, his Manners, morally bad, but pretically 
good, A 167, See Richard the third, 
Macicians, Men thought ſuch by the Ignorant, for 
being wiſe, — B 348. 396 to 400 
Magnanim:ty, — — B 359, 360 
MAnoMET the Great, Conqueror of Conſiantinople, 
B 239. 281, 282, 315, 316 
— — founder of the Mahometan Sect, and Em- 


pire, B 337. 448. his Religion not averſe to Let- 
ters, 


550 

MALMSBURY, Villiam of, B 408. 414. 416. 422 to 
| 424. 428 

MamLucs, — B 307 


MAN DEVILLE, Sir JoHN, the Traveller, B 485. 
his Account of Ari/tctle's Tomb, 486. of his own 
Times, — 536 

MANNERS, Dramalic, conſtitutes, How, A 16s, 166, 
167. excellent in the Fatal Curiz/ity, and war, 


169, 170, 171. 226 


An — — A 23. B 545 
— — Gre, in the Library at Mount Athos, 
B 569 


— Arabic, in the Eſcurial Library, B 545. 
of Poets, Philoſophers, Mathematicians, 546. of 
Aſtronomers, 547. of Agriculture, Juriſprudence, 

and Theology, ibid. of Chronology, Travels and 
Hiſtory, 
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Hiſtory, 548. of famous Women, Horſes, Camels, 
Sugar and Silk, 550, of the Greek Phyſicians tranf- 


lated, — — B 572 
Manuſcripts, Greek, at Moscow, brought thither by 
WHOM, and WHENCE, — B 569 
Marcus AN rToxixus, — 273 


— — PAULUs, the Venetian Traveller, B 480 to 
484. his account of Cambalu, &c. — 481 
Maſquerade, the Word, how put into Greek, B 567 


MaTTHEw PARTS, B 278. 310. 421, 422 
MazaRINE, Cardinal, his manly and pleaſant Anſwer, 
. 
MxpEA, — — A 37 
MENnANDER, ſuppoſed to be extant in the eleventh 
Century, — — B 292, 293 


MERGELLINA, the beautiful Villa of Sannazarius, 
B 499, 500, 501 

METAPHOR, its amazing Force, A 86. peculiar to 
Genius, and cannot be taught, 186, 187. its Riſe, 
186. aroſe from Neceſſity, but became an Ornament, 
188. its Character and Deſcription, 189, 190. its 
great Effect, when exact, 192. ſhould not be Turgid, 
nor Enigmatic, nor Contemptible, nor Improper, 193 
to 196. fine Metaphors of SHAKSPEARE, 196, 
197. Metaphors obvious, and therefore naturalized, 
198. ſome exalt, others depretiate, 198, 199. 
ought never t be mixt, — 200. B 355, 356 
Metre, differs from Rhythm, mow, A 67. all Men 
love it, — — B 458 
Micyaer Cas1R1, his fine Catalogue of the Escu- 
RIAL ARaBic ManNUsSCRIPTs, A 23. B 545 
Middle Characters, in no extreme of Go2d or Bad, A 171 


Qq Mip- 


CZ 


MippL Ar, A 4. its Extent, B 240 to 246. 290. 
204. 427. 452. 433 to 442. 469. during it, great 
Inventions by unknown Inventors, 520. COMPARED 
WITH THE PRESENT, — 523, &c. 

MiLrox, A 20. 56. 85, 86. 88. 100. 151. 209. 
2322. 233. B 495, 496 

Miraculous Reformations, — A 162, 163 

Miſanthropy, derived FROM WHAT, A 170. B 537. 
leads To WHAT, 537. may mix with Friendſhip, 

A 176 

Monoſyllables, Engliſh Language overſtockt with ew, 
A 105. LoRD SHAFTESBURY'S Rule for retrench- 
ing them, ibid. too many even in Latin, cautioned 
againſt by QUINCTILIAN, ibid. wretched Effect, 
when a Sentence cloſes with many of the lower ſort, 


115, 116 
Monks, Greek, their Taſle, —— B 292, 293 
Monkiſh Hiſtorians, their Praiſe, — B 373. 
MonTacGue, Mrs. a fine Critic, — A 235 
Mosneim, — B 245. 409. 432 
MuLy IsMAEL, — — B 388 


Muſic, uſed to explain Accent and Quantity, A 64. its 
great Effects thro* Contrariety or Contraſt, 49, 50 


MryRo, Painter, ' — B 257. 265 
N. 

Navupe, GABRIEL, a fine Book of his, B 400 

Nerva and TRajan, — B 272 

NiceyHORUS, Grecan Emperor, — B 358 


N1CETAs, the Choniate, B 301, 302. his account of 
the Miſchiefs done at Conftantinople by the CRu- 
SADE 


VT 


SADE under Baldwyn, 302. the fine Statues they 
there deſtroyed, the June, the Venus and Paris, 
the Mindobeliſt, the Man and the Aſs, the elf 
with Romulus and Remus, the Eagle and Serpent, 
the penſive Hercules, the celebrated Helen, 302 to 
310. Nicetas particularly deſcribes the HERCULES, 
306, 307. and the HeLEx, 308 to 310. fine and 
perfect MS. of his Hiſtory in the Bedleian Library, 


312. quoted, — 427 

North, not the natural Soil for the fine Arts, B 455, 

WHY, 0 

Numerous Compoſition, A 7. 44. 63. 65 to 72 
O. 

Oepieus TrRANSNUs of Sophocles, A 150, 151, 152: 

157 

Oman, a Barbarian, and early Caliph, B 253. 322, 

350 

Ommiaprz, Caliphs, B 324. tyrannic Race, ibid. 

Ordeal, Trials by, — — B 241 

OTHELLO, A 151. his Manners, poetically, good, 

WHY, — — 166, 167 


OTHo and BENNo, two Eccleſiaſtics, and Hiſtorians, . 


B 397)» 298 
Ovip, his fine Deſcription of the God Terminus, 


A 203, 204. tranſlated into Greet, B 293. de- 
ſcribes the Tempe, 494, 495 


Ox and Aſs, their Taſte, B 493. See Count, Baron, 
| Vulgar. 

Oxen, to embrace, Metaph. — A 196 
Oxrokp, Place formed for Contemplative Meditation, 


Q q 2 B 267. 
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B 267. of high antiquity, as a Place of Education, 
406. what Books they ſtudied there, before the 
Conqueſt, — — ibid. 


N. 


Px Ax, WHAT, A 70. its !wo Species, 71. its Pro- 
portion the Seſquralter, ibid. illuſtrated by Ex- 
amples, 72. the Foot for Proſe, 89. ENGL1sH 


PraANs, — — 90, 91 
PzSIELLO, ſets a Greek Ode to Muſic, and now, 
B 566 


Painting, A 208. 213. 218. B257. 264, 265. how 
it differs from Poetry, A 59. its Migration, B 454, 


455. Landſcape, — — 497 
PAXNCIROLLUS, — B 421. 520 
PARADISE Los r, injuriouſly treated, A 37. quoted, 

B 495, 496 
TTagrynoiu, Tapepoiumrs, explained, — A 97 
Paſſuns, Tragic, wHAT, — A 153 


PasT Times, preferred to PResENT by ViRG11, 
B 523. 526. by HomER, 524, 525. by HoRace, 
526, 527, by Ju vEN ALT, 527, 528. fact denied 
by Onos ius, 528, 529, and in appearance, with 


juſt foundation, — ibid. 
Patience, generous, B 369, See AVERROES. | 
PAUL, St. at Athens. — | B 274 
Paulus Jovivs, — — B 501 
PAUSANIAS, —— — B 267 
PEIRCEFIELD, — B 498. 503 
PrRicLEs, adorns Athens, — B 257 
Period, its Character and Utility, A 102, 103 


Elegrmereia See Revolution, 


Pr R» 
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PrRsIANS, called BaRBARIANs, both by Greeks 
and Arabians, B 346, 347 
PETER THE GREAT, of Nuſſia, his amazing Efforts 
to civilize his Empire, B 563. founds learned A ca- 
demies both at St. Peterſburgh and Moſcow, 5 63, 


564 
PETRARCH, — B 399. 467, 468. 502 
PHARESDACUS, Sword of, — B 351 


PHI DIAS, Architect and Sculptor to Pericles, B 257 

Philanthropy. See Addiſon. 

PHILELPHUS, his account of the Greek Language of 
Conſtantinople in its laſt times, B 313. of the pure 
Greek, then ſpoken at the Court, and by the Nomen 
of Quality in particular, — B 313, 314 

Philology, its Riſe, —— — A 3 

PHilLoPONUS. See JOHN the GRAM MARIAN. 

Phileſopher, ſelf-taught, — B 349 

Philoſophy, Firſt, — A 19g 

and Letters, cultivated moſt, WHEN, 

B 256, 257. 324 
— its Ri, A 2. its Fall, — g 247 
Phorius, Character of his York, and Himſelf, B 290 


Phyſicians, Greek, tranſlated into Arabic, B 572 
Piety, deſtroyed, Bow, B 537. in what it conſiſts, 542 
PIN ELLI, a Printer at Venice, — A 79 


Places where the Philoſophers taught, B 264 to 267. 
See Academy, Lycæum, Portico. 

PLANUDES, a Greet Monk, ftudied the Latin Claſſics, 
B 295. publiſhed an Anthology, — ibid. 

Pl. Aro, a Critic, as well as Philoſopher, A 8. men- 
tioned, B 258. taught in the Academy, 264. 423. 
tranſlated into Arabic, — 546 

Pleaſure, its Eſtimate by EPicuRus, B 262 


Q q 3 PLixY, 
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PlINr, —— A 62. B 265. 502 
PLuUTARCH, Arabian Hiſtorians like him, How, 
B 331. quoted, A 236. B 257. 270. 286. 372. 


564 
PocockE, the great Orientaliſt, B 346. 349. 351. 
388 
Poetry, of the ARABIANs, B 346 to 355. of the 
LATTER LATINs, — 457 to 479 
Poets minor, Leo, B 462. Bernardus Morlanenſis, 464. 
Odilo, — 465 
PoicTov, Connt of, ſee Milliam. 
Political Verſes, waar, — A 77. 80 
PoLyYDoRE VIROII, — B 5 20 
PoLyGNoTUs, Painter, — A 208. B 257 
Pour EY, Cs AR, B 271 
Pox TAN Us, his account of Alliteration, A 95 


Poet, Peet, A 101. and a Critic alſo. — 18 
PorTiCo, the Place where Zeno taught, B 264. 
painted by Miro and Polygnetus, 265. the Subjects 
of their Pictures, ibid. how long the Pictures 
laſted, — 266 
Por rER's Arch. Grac. — B 264 
Praiſe of Times, a Species of it ill funded, B 5 29. 
refuted, Now, 530 to 533. a juſt Crmpariſon of 
Times to be formed, How, 534 
Precedence, or Order of the Conflitutive Parts of the 
Drama THE FABLE i, A 206 to 211. next, 
THE MANNERs, 211. then THE SENTIMENT, 
ibid, Jaftly, THE Dicriox, — ibid. 
Prefaces, two excellent ones of AMMonius, B 250 
PRESEHNT TiIuks, compared with the PAS r, B 
| $23, &c. 
PRI- 
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PRIDEAUx, Biſbop, B 432 
Prieſts of Egypt, the conſequence of their Leiſure, 

| B 508 
Printing, — A 219. B 400. 520 
PRISCIAN, —— _ B 297 


Pronuntiation, A 64. 74. its importance, 114, 115 
Proſe, how decorated, A 65. 72. 93. Its peculiar 
Feet, WHAT, 70. 72. 89 to 92. bad IP riters of it, 
both in Latin and in Greek, — 80 
PRorzus, his fine Song, — — B 473 
Pſalm 2d, A 88 
PsELLus, MicHAEL, an able Scholar, B 291. ſaid 
to have commented MEN AN DER, 292, 293 
Pun, deſcribed, A 200. Pun from Horace, ibid. 
from HoMER, 201. from the Emperor CHARLES 
THE BALD, — —— B 394 


Q. 


Duantity Verbal, A 63. differs from Accent, now, 
64. Quantity Accentual uturped the place of H. 
labic, WHEN and WHY, — 74 to 79 

QUINCTILIAN, @ Critic, A 12. his Character as ſuch, 
ibid. quoted, 58. 68. 73. 105. 108, 109. 113 

Quix org, Dox, a Character not merely imaginary, 
B 511. made probable, How, ibid. reſembled by 


WHOM, 3 iBid. 
R. - | 
RAPHAEL, — A 233 


Readings, variaus. See Various. 


Refinement, no good from too much, — A6 
Qq 4 Ri- 
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REGULUs, — — A 49 
REMRR ANT, — — A 213 
Revolution, Dramatic, II:, deſcribed, A 148. 
156, 157. 209, 210 
REynoLDs, Sir, Jos n. — A 18 
Rhetoric, cultivated by the Greek Philoſophers, wav, 
B 260. 263. that, and Logic elegantly FT 
260 
Rhime, differs from Rhythm, now, B 459. its Ori- 
gin, Deſcription, and Uſe, 459, 460. Samples of 
it, 460 to 462, 463. not unknown to the capital 
Claſſics, tho' perhaps caſual, — 462 
Rhythm, A 65. differs from Metre, now, 67. con- 
ſtitutes Muſical Time, both the common and triple, 
68, 69. differs from Rhime, now, B 459, 460 
RicHARD, Ceur de Lion, a Troubadour Poet, B 412. 
his Name of Lion given to other Heroes, 444. pre- 
| ferred by Behadin to his Collegue, the King of 
France, ibid. intercourſe between Him and Sala- 
din, 445. his Letter to Saladin, 446. Saladir's 
Anſwer, 447. Richard baſely ſeized by a Duke of 
Aufiria, and redeemed, 449. bis Death, and gene- 
rous behaviour to the perſon, who had mortally 
wounded him, — 450, 451 
— THE THIRD, of Shakſpeare, A 108. his 
Manners, both MoRALLY and POETICALLY, bad, 
WHY, 168. See Macbeth, 


Riddles, . — A 201, 202 
Rog RRT of Reading, and ADELARD, two learned 

Monks, — — B 394 
Rock R DER HoveDEN, — B 451 


Roman 
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Roman Eurikz, MVeſtern and Eaſtern, B 238, 239. 
different Duration of the one and the other, ibid. 
Rome, B 238. 277. 297. 427 
RoscoMMon, Lord, _ — A 18 
Rurus, William, B 421. Sample of his Manners, 
ibid. Jaughs at a Monk, — 422 
Rur ks, defended, A 216 to 232. RorESs or Ge- 
NIUS, Which of the two PRIoũj, — 224. 
Russ1A, ſhort Account of its Princes, and their Ef- 
forts to civilize, till the Time of PeTerR THE 
GREAT, B 560 to 563. the Academies founded there 
by that great Prince, 563, 564. Various Publi- 
cations from the Preſs there in Greet and Latin, 
564 to 569. Virgils Georgics publiſhed there in 
Greet Hexameters, and a Sample given, 568 


8. 


Seculum Obſcurum, Ferreum, &c. — B 244 
SALADIN, his extraordinary Character and Beha- 
viour under a variety of Incidents, 331 to 345. 
his Afability, 332. his Converſation, 334. his 
Juſtice, 335. bis Severity, 336 to 339. 341. his 
Liberality, 342 to 344. his Contempt of Money, 
ibid. his Intercourſe and Correſpondence with Rich- 
ARD Cœur de Leon, 444 to 449 
SALISBURY Cathedral, its Elegance, B 452 
— — JohN OF, ſee John, 
SALVATOR Ros A, — A 57. B 497, 498 


SAMPSON, Agoniſſes, — A 151. 209 
SANCTIUS, a Capital Grammarian, account of him, 
A 21 


SANNAZARIUS, his fine Eclagues, B 473. lived at 
—— the 


TT 


the beginning of a better and improving Age, 475. 
deſcribes his beautiful Yilla, — 499 to 501 
SAUNDERSON, Biſhop, three Books he always ſtudied, 
and had with him, WHAT, — B 431 
Scholiaſts, —— — A 15. B 293 
Schoolmen, their Age, B 430, 431. their Charadter, 
431. their Titles, — 432 
SCHULTENS, — _ B 323. 346 
SCRIBLERIAD, fine Quotations from, B 476 to 479 
SCRIPTOR AD HEREN. A 98. 102. 115. 179, 180. 
| 182 

SELF, no Man quotes HIMSELF for a Villain, B 335 
SELIM, Emperor, | B 387 
Sentences, A 102, 103, 104. Rule for compound Sen- 
tences, | —— 104 
Sentiment, in a general Senſe, Aiaxvaizx, A 173 to 177. 
in a more limited Senſe, Tod n, 178 to 182. Sen- 
timent in a general Senſe, illuſtrated by Examples, 
175 to 177. in a more limited Senſe, illuſtrated 
by Examples, 178 to 183. without a Reaſon, and 
with one, 179, 180, ſome, of evil tendence, 181 


Severity. See Saladin, — B 336. 341 
SHAFTESBURY, Lord, @ Critic, A 18. 47. his Rule 
about Monoſyllables, — — 105 


SHAKSPEARE, quoted, A 55. 99, 100. 151. 180. 
185. 196, 197. his Merit and Demerit, WHENCE, 
225 to 230. reaſons Secratically, tho? probably igno- 
rant of Sacratic Reaſoning, 2:7. quoted, 226. 


B 415. his Patroneſs, who, — A 25 
SIMONIDES, — — A 199 
SIMPLICIUS, — B 248, 249 
SOCRATES, — — B 257, 258 


80. 
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SOCRATIC REASONING, in SHAKSPEARE, in Xr- 
NOPHON, in ARISTOTLE, A 227, 228, 229. its 
Mode, 229 

SOLOMON, B 348. thought a Magician for his Wiſ- 


dom, —— ibid. 
Sophift, able deciſion of, — B 400 
SOPHOCLES, A 47. 150, 151, 152. 224. 231. B 241. 
257+ 293 

Speech, perfect Co- incidence of all its Part, A 112 
SPENSER, — — A 99, 100 
SPELMAN, — B 243. 515 
SPON, — — B 283 


STATUES, fine Grecian ones, deſtroyed by the Barba- 
rian Cruſade, when they ſackt Conſlantinople, B 302. 
the Statues enumerated and deſcribed. See NIicETAVSͤ. 

Stile, its importance, A 106. defended againſt vulgar 
Objeftions, 107 to 113, B 263 

LTOA. See Portico. 

SToBzUs, Character of his Work, B 289, 290 

Staic Philoſophy, — B 259. 347. 355 

Stories, ſtrange, ſee Tales, B 278. 396 to 400 

SrRABO, fine MS, of, at Moſcow, — B 569 

STRAGERIS, the antient Stageira; the City where 
AR1STOTLE was born and buried, B 485, 486 

STUART, (Antiq. of Athens) B 257. 282, 283. 

| 285, 286 

SuiDAs, emended ably by Toupe, A 33. B 277. 
Character of his Work, 287, 288, 289, 290 

Sultan of Egypt, fine Story of Him, and his Vizir, 

B 381 

SYDENHAM, excellent T ranſlator, WHY, A 27 
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SYLLA, his Cruelty and Devaſtation at ATHexs, 


B 270 

SYNESIUS, —— B 266. 280, 281 
T. 

TaciTvs, — — — B 25 1. 300 

Tales, Arabian and Turkiſh, . — B 347 


— abſurd and ſtrange, B 278, 279. 396 to 400. 
their Eflimate, ſee Bacon, Lord Verulam. 

Taſie, to be acquired, HOW, A 48. 233 to 236. roſe 
in the Neſt of Europe, THRO' WHAT Cavses, 
B 319. See below, Vulgar. 

TAYLOR, — — — 


; A 33 
Turk, Theſjalian, — B 493 
TERENCE, — — 81. 149 
TERMINUs, the God, Enigma concerning him, A 202 
'THEOPHRASTUS, — — 4 8 
THEOPOMPUSs, entire, WHEN, — B 290 
THoMAs AQUINAS, — B 431 


Time, Muſical, A 69, 70 
Times, their Character in different Ages, B 416, 
417. GooD OLD TiMEs, 418. 523, &c. Story 


about them, — — 335 
Tirus Pouroxius, called ATTICus, wHY, B 275 
Toleration, — — B 551 
Totality, . A 132. 158, 159 
TovPe, — A 32, 33. B 288 
Tawn, taken by Storm, deſcribed, A 58, 59 


Tragic 


JT 


Tragic and Epic Poetry, prior to Comic, wavy, A 46, 47 
——— Drama, differs from Epic, How, 140, 141. 
its proper Character, 150. Tragic Paſſions, wHAT, 

| 153 

Tranſlation, and Tranſlators, A 27 to 29. three ca- 
pital ones, (CasauBON, CARTER, SYDENHAM) 


and way, A 27, 28. others, reſpectable, 28 
TRicLinivs, Scholiaſt, — B 293 


Troubadours, Character of thoſe Poets, and the Sub- 
jecis of their Poetry, B 411, 412. Princes were 
of the Number. See Richard Cour de Leon, and 
William of Poicton, 412. Etymology of the name, 


412. mentioned, — 467 
TROY, its taking, _ A 53. B 310. 321 
Truce of God, WHAT, — B 513 
Truth, immutable, A 225. 231. in TRUTH Rules 

and Genius COINCIDE, — 231 
Turgid, — — A 193 
'Þurks, B 317. 550. Turkiſh Envoy, Story of, 389 
Tyranny, its Efect, — — A 14 
TrRWHITT, an able Critic, — A 24 

V. 
VaLEerRius Maximus, — A 62 


Various Readings in the days of Antiquity, both in Greek 
Authors and in Latin, A 31, 32. more neceſſary 
and more cultivated 2:w than formerly, whY, A ZT 

| 32 

VAucLusE, the delight of Petrarch, — B 502 

Verſes Leonine, — B 240. 428. 462, 463, 464 

Perſus Politici, — — A 77. 80 


ViRs | 


i 
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ViRGiL, A 28. 33. 40. 53. 55. 68, 69. 94, 95. 
171. 230. B 239. 305. 399, 400. 462. 473. 494 
521. 523, 524, 525. 541. 551. curious Ac- 
count of a various Reading in him, from A. Gel- 
lius, A 31. quoted, 551: Sample of his Georgres, 
in Greek Hexameters, | 568 

Virtue, now eſtimated by Zeno, B 259, How by 


Epicurus, — — 262 
ULyssES, — — A 191 
Ur ro, — — A 24. 33 


Vulear, their Admiration, WHENCE, A 48. their 
Taſſe, rox WHAT, B 492, 493. (See Ox and 
Aſs.) TRUE TASTE, to them incomprehenſible, 498 


W. 
WALLIS, — — B 395 
WALSINGHAM, Hiſtorian, — B 243 


War, HoLy, B 339. 408. 515. See Cruſades, Cru- 
ſaders. 
WarToN, Dr. Warion, and Brother, both Englifi 


Critics, — A 24, 25 
WAVERLY, Hiſtorian, —— B 461 
WESTMINSTER, that and Oxford, Places of Educa- 

tion from high antiquity, — B 406 
WHEELER, the Traveller, — B 284 


WHOLE and PARTS, A8. 44. 111, 112. A WHOLE 
deſcribed, 117. Beginning, Middle, and End, de- 
fined, ibid. WHoLE illuſtrated from Evuctinp, 
118. from VirGiL's GEREOROIcSs, 119 to 128. 
from the Menexenus or PLAro, 129 to 131. 
from a modern Sonnet, 134, 135. ought to paſs 

thro 
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thro) all Written Compeſitions, as it paſſes thro? all 
Nature, —— — I 32 
WiLLIAM, Duke of Normandy, THE ConquERon, 
B 401. viſits the Confeſſor, Edward, 404. prefers 
Id ul Hus in the Church, 401. 406. his Cha- 
rafter, 418. his 7%, 419, 420. his ſpirited Re- 
ply, 421. Speech to his Son, Henry, 424 
- Count of Poiflou, a Troubadour, B 412. 
his /icentious Manners, 413, 414. his treatment of 
two Biſbops, ibid. at laſt turns Bigot, 415 
IVimen of Quality, purity of their Greek at Conſtanti- 
nople, during a late Age; and of their Latin at 
Rome, during the Republic, B 314, 315. many 
- Women famous for Literature among the Arabians, 


$50 

Wyv1r, Biſhop of Saliſbury, — B 243 
X. 

XEN OH, his inſtance of Socratic Reaſoning, A 228, 

mentioned, — 28. B 258. 503 

XeRxXEs and DARius, — B 256 
*; 


Youth, its Character; Age, its Character, A 177 


Z. 
Zkxo, Stoic, ſhort Sketch of his Dofrine, B 259, 
| | 260 
Zkuxis, Painter, _ — A 208 
Zozluus, Hiſtorian, —— B 278 


. 


